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KAItL MARX 


(brief biographical sketch 

WITH AN EXPOSITION OF MARXISM) 


Karl Marx was born May 5, 1818, in Ihc cily oi 'Frier 
(Hhenisli IViissia). ilis father was a lawy<?r» a Jew, who 
in 1824 atloj^lcd Proleslanlisin. The family was welbio-do, 
cultured, but not revoJulionary. After {ijradualiiig from tlie 
gyimiasiuiii in Trier, Marx cnleriHl imivcrsily, tirst at 
Bonn and laler at Berlin, where he sliidicxl jiirisj)nideiice 
and, chiefly, liislory mid philosophy. Me concluded his 
course in 1841, siibinilling his doctoral dissertation on tlie 
philosophy of E))icurus. In his views Marx at that time 
was a Hegelian klealisl. In IWliii he belonged to the cir¬ 
cle of “Left Hegelians” (Bruno Bauer and others) who 
sought to draw atheistic and revolutionary conclusions 
from Ilegers j)hilosophy. 

After graduating from the university, Marx moved to 
Bonn, expecting to become a professor. But the reaction¬ 
ary policy of the government—-which in 18H2 deprivc^d 
Ludwig Feuerbach of his chair and in 1836 refused lo allow 
him to return to the university, and in 1841 forbade the 
young professor Bruno Bauer to lecture at Bonn—forced 
Marx to abandon the idea of pursuing an academic career. 
At that lime the views of the Left Hegelians were develop¬ 
ing very rapidly in Germany. Ludwig Feuerbach, partic¬ 
ularly afler 1836, l)egan to criticize theology and to turn 
lo materialism, which in 1841 gained the upper hand in 
his philosophy (The Essence of Christianity); in 1843 his 
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Principles of the Vhilosophij of the Future apiwared. 
‘‘One jiiiisl Jiim-seir have (experienced the liberatin'} elFect” 
or these hooks, Enf»els subsequently wrote of these works 
ol‘ ren(*rl)acli. “We*’ the J-eit Hegelians, including 

Marx) “all hecaine at once Feuerhacdiiaiis. ’ At thal liiiw 
soiiKJ liheiiLsh radical hourgwois who had certain [joints in 
coinnioii with the LcJt Hegelians loniicled an opposition 
paper in Oologiie, the Rheiiiische Zeitunrj (the first niuii- 
her ap|)eari:Ml on .huiuary 1, 1842). Marx and Bruno Bauer 
wen; inviled to be the chiel* contributors, and in October 
1842 Marx bec^mie chiet editor and removed from Bonn 
to F.ologne. The revolulionary-democrali^ trend ol the pa¬ 
per became more and more pronounced under Marx's 
edilorship, and the government first subjected the paper 
to double and triple cciisorshij) and then decided to sup¬ 
press it altogether on January 1, BSltl. Marx had to resign 
the editorship before that dale, but his resignation did 
not save the paper, whicli was closed ■d(»wn in March 1843. 
Of the more important articles coniribuled by Marx to tlie 
Rlwiuischc Zeituwp Engels notes, in addition to those in¬ 
dicated below (see Ihbliotjraphif)^' an arliclf! on the condi¬ 
tion of the peasant wine-growers of the Moselle Valley. 
His journalislic activities convinced Marx that he was not 
suf(ici(Mitly ac(piaijil(ul with political (wonojny, and he 
zealously set out to study it. 

In 1813, in Kreuznacli, Marx married Jenny von West- 
phalen, a childhood friend to wliorii he had been eng gi*d 
whih* still a sliident. His wife came from a reactionary 
family of the Prussian nobility. Her elder brother was 
Prussian Minister of the Interior at a most rtiactio lary 
period, 1850-58. In ttie autumn of 1813 Marx went to *aris 
in order, together with Arnold Rugc (born 1802, tied 
1880; a Left Hegelian; in 1825-30, in prison; after U48, a 
political exile; after 18()(>-70, a Bismarckian), to p.hlish 
a radical magazine abroad. Only one issue of this inaga- 



zinc, Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbucher, appeared. It wa« 
tliscontinued owing lo llie diniculty of secret distribution 
ill Germany and lo disagreements with Ruge. In his arti¬ 
cles in this magazine Marx already appears as a revolu¬ 
tionary; he advocales the ‘'merciless criticism of every¬ 
thing existing,'’ and in particular the ‘‘criticism of arms," 
and appeals lo the masses and to the proletariat. 

In September 1844 Frederick Engels came lo Paris for 
a few days, and from lliat time forth hec^ime Marx's clos¬ 
est friend. They both look a most active part in the then 
seething life of the revolutioiiary groups in Paris (of par¬ 
ticular importance was Proudhon s doctrine, which Marx 
llioroughly demolished in Jus Foverlij of PJiilosopIuj, 
1817), and, vigorously comhating the various doctrines of 
pelly-hourgeois Socialism, worked out the tluHjry and tac- 
ti<*s of revolutioiiary proletarian Socialism, or Goinmunism 
(Marxism). See Marx's works of this period, 1814-48, in 
the liihliofjrapliy. In 1845, on the insistent demand of the 
Prussian government, Marx was banished from Paris as 
a dangerous revolutionary, lie removed lo Hrussels. In the 
sjiring of 1847 Marx and laigtds joined a secret propagan¬ 
da society called tJie Communist League^'; they look a 
prominent part in the Second Congress of the League 
(London, November 1847), and at its recpiest drew up the 
famous Communist Manifesto, which appeared in Feb¬ 
ruary 1848. Willi the clarity and brilliance of genius, this 
work oullines the new world conception, consistent ma¬ 
terialism, which also embraces the realm of social life, 
dialectics, as the most comprehensive and profound doc¬ 
trine of development, the theory of the class struggle and 
of the world-historic revolutionary role of the proletar¬ 
iat—the creator of the new, communist society. 

When the Revolution of February 1848 broke out, 
Marx was banished from Belgium. He returned to Paris, 
whence, after the March Revolution, he went to Ger- 

2-1450 
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in;mv, l<» I’lNTr llii* \(uia HJwtnisclie Zeituiuj 

nppt'iircfi IroMi .fiiiH" li ISIS, lo Miiy 19, IS49; Mfirx 
NWis llir chirl rdilor. riii* new Iin*orv was brilliantly cor- 
robdiabrl by llu* roiirsc (if lh(» rovoliilionarv events ol 
IS1S-4'J, as it has been siiute corroboraled by all pro- 
N Iarian and (h inncratic* iiioveiiiejits nf all countries in 
I In world. I hc vitrhn ifiiis coimlcrrcvolidioii lirsl iiisti^al- 
rd coiirl pr()C('(‘diiif{s a<{ainsl Marx (he was accpiitled on 
l’ (*l»ri!arv 9, 1S I9) and I In n banislied him from (Jermany 
(May H). IS 19). Marx lirsl \\v\\[ io Paris, was again 
banished ailer the deinonsiralion of .lune l.S, 1849, and 
llH‘n weni lo London, where be lived lo the day ol' bis 
d(‘atb. 

Ilis lilV as a polilieal exile was a very bard one, as the 
eorrespondenei* l)(*l\ve4‘n Marx and Lngc4s (piil)lisbed in 
191.1) <dearly ia‘V(‘als. Marx and his raiiiily sull’ered dire 
Ijoveily. \Vi‘re il nol lor Lngel.s' conslani and sell-sacri- 
lieing linaneial snjiporl, Marx wtndd nol only have been 
unahh* lo linish (Uiplinl bul woidd have inevitably per- 
islu'd rnnn wanl. Mon'over, the |)revairmg doelrines and 
Ireiids oT |)elly-honrgeois Socialism, and ol’ nonprolelar- 
ian Si>eialism in general, I’oreed Marx lo carry on a 
coidiniioiis and merciless light and .soim‘lim(‘s to repel 
llu* nmsi savagi* and monslrous |)<*rsonal atlueks (Ilvtr 
Voift). Holding aio(d i'rom (be cir<4es of political exiles, 
Marx de\ehjpi‘d his malerialisl llieorv in a numl)er ol 
hisloric works (see Bihliotjiapbij), devoling bis efforts 
chielly to the sludy ol’ jxililical economy. Marx rcvolu- 
li(»in/ed Ibis science (see below, 'The Marxian l)o<’lrine**) 
in his (loutribntion to the Crithiuc of Political Economy 
I lSiV.l) and Capital (Vol. L 1807). 

'Ihe period of revival of the deiniKTalic movements at 
the end of Ihe liflies and the sixlies recalled Marx lo prac- 
lical aclivily. In 1804 (So|)lember 28) the Internalional 
Workingmen's Association—the famous First Internation- 



ill—was louiidod in London. M;ii\ was Hu* luarl and 
soul o| lliis orgaiii/alion: lu* was llio author oT its tirsi 
Address and a host of iTsoliilions, dec hiralions and inaui- 
lesloes. Hy uniting the lidmur inoveinenl of various coun¬ 
tries, by striving to direct into iJie channel of joint activity 
the various forins f)f Jionproletariaii, jne-Marxian Social¬ 
ism (Ma/.zini, Proudhon, Pakunin, litieral trade unionism 
in Lngland, Lassalleaii vacillations to the Right in Gei- 
juany, etc.), Jind by conibating the theories of all these sects 
and schools, Marx hahimered out a unifonn tactic for the 
proletarian struggle of the working class in the various 
countries. After the fall of llie Paris (annnume (1871) of 
which Marx gave such a profound, clear-cut, brilliant, 
effective and revolutionary analysis (The Civil War in 
France, 1871)—and after the International was sj)!!! hy 
tlie Bakunists, the existence of that organization in Eu¬ 
rope hecaine impossilile. After tlie Hague Gongress of the 
International (1872) Marx tiad the (iiMJeral Council of the 
International transferred to New York. Ttie First Inter¬ 
national had accoin])lished its historical role, and it made 
way for a i)eriod of iinineasurably larger growth of the 
labour inovemeni in all the countries of the world, a pe¬ 
riod, in fact, wheji tlie movement grew in breadth and 
wtien mass socialist labour jiarties in individual national 
states were created. 

llis strenuous work in the International and his still 
more streniious theon tical occuj>ations comiiletely under¬ 
mined Marx's health. He continued his work on the re¬ 
shaping of political economy and llie completion of Capi- 
tat, for which he collecUnl a mass of n(*\v material and 
studied a number of languages (Russian, for instance) ; 
but ilMiealth prevented him from finishing Capital. 

On December 2, 1881, his wife died. On March 14, 
1883, Marx peacefully passed away in his armchair. He 
lies buried with his wife in the Highgate Cemetery, Lon- 
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(ion. or Mnrx s Oiiidrcii .soim^ ditci in cliiJdliood in Lon 
d(»n when llic hiinily livod in dtn-p poverly. Three daiif^di- 
lers Jinirried Ln,ifli.sli and Frencli Socialisls: Fleonoja 
Avelini;, Lama Lalargne and .leniiy I-ongiiel. The latter's 
son is a nu'inhor ol' llie h'reneli Socialisl Parly. 


77//*; MAhWlAS DOCTIUSK 

Marxism is Ihe syslein ot‘ the views and leachiiigs of 
Mar\. M.irx was Ihc ^(‘iiiiis who eonlinned and eoinpJeled 
llie Ihree main ideological ciirrenls of Ihe nijicleonlh cen¬ 
tury, heloni»inj» lo Ihe ihree most advanced coiiniries of 
inaidxind: cla.ssical (ierman |)hilosophy, classical hln^'lish 
j)olilical economy, and l*'rench Socialism lo|4cther wilh 
h'ri'nch r<‘vohilionarv doctrines in general. The reniark- 
ahle consislencv and inlegrily of Marx’s views, acknowl- 
edg<'d even hy his o])]ion(Mds, views which in Iheir tolalily 
consliluh^ modern malerialism and nuMlern scieniilic So¬ 
cialism, as Ihe lhe<irv and program of the iahoiir niove- 
menl in all ihe civilized etmniries of ilu‘ world, oblige us 
lo ])resent a brief onlliiie of his world-coiicepiioJi in gen¬ 
eral liefore proci'eding lo Ihe exjjosilion of ilic principal 
ciinhad of Marxism, namely, Marx's economic doctrine. 

PHILOSOPHICAL MATLIHAIJSM 

From 1844-15, when his views look shape, Marx was 
a inalerialisl, in parlicidar a follower of L. Feuerbach, 
whose wi*ak sides he even laler considered lo consist ex¬ 
clusively in Ihe fact that his materialism was not con- 
sisienl and comprehensive enougli. Marx regarded the his¬ 
toric and “epoch-making" imporlance of Feuerbach to 
he that he had re.solutely broken away from Hegelian 
idealism and had proclaimed materialism, whicli already 
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“in the oi^litecnlli century, especially in France, had been 
a slruggle nol only against the existing jmlilical inslitii- 
lions and agahisl ... religion and theology, J)nt also... 
against all inelai)hysics’’ (in llu* s<nise of ‘'intoxicated spec¬ 
ulation” as distinct from “scdier philosophy'*). (The //o/i/ 
Family, in the Litvnirischvr yuchlass.) “To Jlegel...“ 
wrote Marx, “tlie process of lliinking, which, under tlie 
name of ‘the Idea,' he even transforms into an independ¬ 
ent subject, is the demiurgos (the creator, the maker) of 
ttie real world.. .. With me, on tlie contrary, the ideal is 
nothing else than ttie material world reflected by the hu¬ 
man mind, and translated into forms of tlionght. * (Capi¬ 
tal, Vol. I, Preface to the Second l\dilion.) In full con¬ 
formity witli Ibis materialist jihilosojitiy of Marx’s, and 
ex|>ounding it, b'rederick FngeLs wrote in Anti-Duhriiiy 
(whicli Marx read in manuscript): “1'he unity of the world 
d<M‘s nol consist in its lieing. ... I'lie real unity of the 
world consists in its materiality, and Ibis is proved . . . by 
a long and tedious deveto[)meiil of philosophy and nat¬ 
ural science_’' “Motion is the mode of existence of 

matter. Never anywhere* lias there been matter without 
motion, or motion without matter, nor can lluMe be. . . . 
But if the ... question is raised: what then are Ihonght 
and consciousness, and whence they come, it becomes 
apparent that they are products of the human brain and 
that man Jiims(*lf is a |)roduct of jiatnn*, which has Jieen 
developed in and along with its environment; whence it is 
self-evident that tin* j)roducts of the human brain, lieing 
in the last analysis also products of nature, do not contra¬ 
dict the rest of nature but are in correspondence with it.” 
“Hegel was an idealist, that is to .say, tlie thoughts within 
his mind were to liim nol the more or less abstract images 
(Abbilder, refleclions; Engels sometimes speaks of “im¬ 
prints”) of real things an<l processes, but, on the contrary, 
things and their development were to him only the images 
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made mil of Ihe ‘Idea’existing somewhere or other already 
helore Ihe world exisled/’ In his Lwtwif) Feuerbach —in 
which he exfioiinds his and Marx s views on Feuerbach’s 
philosophy, and which he seni lo the press after re-reading 
an old nianiiscri|>l written by Marx and himself in 1844-45 
on Hegel, Feuerbach and tlu» materialist conception of his¬ 
tory—Frederick Kiigels writes: “The great basic question 
of all philosophy, especially of more recent philosophy, 
is that concerning the relation of thinking and being.. . 
spirit to nature.. . which is jirimary, sjurit or nature... . 
The answers which the philosophers gave lo this question 
split them into two great canqLS. Those who asserted the 
primacy of spirit to nature and, therefore, in the last in¬ 
stance, assumed world creation in some form or other ... 
comprised the camp of idealism. The others, who regarded 
nature as primary, belong to the various schools of mate¬ 
rialism.” Any other use of the concejits of (philosophical) 
idealism find materialism leads only to confusion. Marx 
decidedly rejected not only id(‘alism, always connected 
in one way or another with religion, but also the views, 
es|)ecially widesjiread in our day, of Hume and Kant, 
agnosticism, criticism, positivism in their various forms, 
regarding such a philosophy as a “reactionary” (*oncession 
to idealism and at best a “shamefaced way of surrepti- 
lioiKsly accepting matiM'ialisni, while denying it before the 
world.” On this question, see, in addition to the above- 
menliont'd works of Engels and Marx, a letter of Marx lo 
Engels dated December 12, 1808, in which Marx, referring 
lo an utterance of the well-known naturalist Thomas Hux¬ 
ley that was “more materialistic” than usual, and to his 
recognition llui't “as long as we nctiially observe and think, 
we c^innot possibly gel away from materialism,” re¬ 
proaches him for leaving a 'loophole” for agnosticism, 
Humism. It is esjiecially important lo note Marx’s view on 
the relation between freedom and necessitv: “Free<lom Ls 
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the appreciation of necessity. 'Necessity is blind only in so 
far as it is not understood*’' (Engels, Anti-Diihriwj), This 
moans the recoijnition of objective law in nature and of 
the dialectical transformation of necessity into freedom 
(in the same manner as the transformation of the un¬ 
known, but knowable, “tbin£;*in-itself” into the “thincj-for- 
us,” of the “essence of things" into “phenomena’*). Marx 
and Engels considered the fundamental shortcoming of 
the “old" materialism, including the materialism of Feuer¬ 
bach (and still more of the ‘ vulgar" materialism of Riich- 
ner, Vogt and Moleschott), to be: (1) that this material¬ 
ism was “predominantly mechanical." failing to take ac¬ 
count of the latest developmenis c»f cluanistry and biology 
(in our day it would be necessary to add: and of the elec¬ 
trical theory of matter): (2) that the old malerialism was 
nonbislorical, nondialeclical (melai)bysical, in the sense of 
antidialectical), and did not adhere consistently and com¬ 
prehensively to the standpoint of development; {^) that 
it regarded the “human essence" abstractly and not as the 
“complex" of all (concretely detined historical) “social rela¬ 
tions," and therefore only “interpreted" the world, whereas 
the point is to “change" it; that is to say, it did not 
understand the importance iif “revolutionary, practical 
activity." 


DIAbKCTTCS 

Hegelian dialectics, as the most comprehensive, the 
most rich in content, and the most ])rofound doctrine of 
development, was regarded by Afarx and Engels as the 
greatest achievement of classical German philosophy. They 
consid€re<l every other formulation of the j»rinciple of de¬ 
velopment, of evolution, one-sided and poor in content, and 
distorting and mutilating the real course of development 
(which often proceeds by leaps, cata.strophes and revolu- 
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tions) in nature and in society. “Marx and I were pretty 
well Die only people to rescue conscioii5 dialectics” (from 
the destrurlion of idealism, including Hegelianism) “and 
apply it in the materialist conception of nature.... Na¬ 
ture is the test of dialectics, and it must be said for 
modern natural science that it has furnished extremely 
rich” (this was wn-ilten before the discovery of radium, 
electrons, the transmutation of elements, etc.!) “and daily 
increasing materials for this test, and has thus proved that 
in the last analysis nature’s process is dialectical and not 
metaphysical.” 

“The great basic thought,” Engels writes, “that the 
world is not to be comprehended as a complex of ready¬ 
made things, but as a complex of processes, in which 
the things apparently stable no less than their mind 
images in our heads, the concepts, go through an unin¬ 
terrupted change of coming into being and passing 
away ... this great fundamental thought has, especially 
since the time of Hegel, so thoroughly permeated ordinary 
consciousness that in this generality it is now scarcely 
ever contradicted. But to acknowledge this fundamental 
thought in words and to apply it in reality in detail to 
each domain of investigation are two different things.” 
“For dialectical philosophy nothing is final, absolute, 
sacred. Tt reveals the transitory character of everything 
and in everything; nothing can endure before it except 
the uninterrupted process of becoming and of passing 
away, of endless ascendency from the lower to the higher. 
And dialectical philosophy itself is nothing more than the 
mere reflection of this process in the thinking brain.” 
Thus, according to Marx, dialectics is “the science of the 
general laws of motion, both of the external world and 
of human thought.” 

This revolutionary side of Hegel’s philosophy was 
adopted and developed by Marx. Dialectical materialism 
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“no longer needs any philosophy standing above the other 
sciences/’ Of former philosophy there remains “the sci¬ 
ence of thought and its laws—formal logic and dialectics/’ 
And dialectics, as understood by Marx, and in conforjiiity 
with Hegel, incliudes what is now called the theory of 
knowledge, or epistemology, which, loo, must regard its 
subject matter hislorically, studying and generalizing the 
origin and development of knowledge, the transition from 
nonknowledge to knowledge. 

Nowadays, I he idea of <levelopment, of evolution, has 
penetrated the social consciousness almost in its entirety, 
but by different ways, not hy way of the Hegelian philos¬ 
ophy. But as formulated by Marx and Engels on the 
basis of Hegel, this idea is far more comprehensive, far 
richer in conlent than the current idea of evolulion. A 
development tliat seemingly re|H’als the stages already 
passed, but repeals them otherwise, on a higher basis 
(“negation of negation”), a development, vso to speak, in 
spirals, not in a straight line;—a developineni by lea])s, 
Cii-tastrophes, revolution;—“breaks in continuity”; the 
transformation of quantity into quality;—the inner im¬ 
pulses to development, imparted by the contradiction and 
conflict of the various forces and tendencies acting on a 
given body, or within a given phenomenon, or within a 
given society;—the inlerdependcnce and the closesi, indis¬ 
soluble connection of all sides of every phenomenon (while 
history constantly discloses ever new sides), a connection 
that provides a uniform, la\v-governed, universal proc¬ 
ess of motion—such are some of the features of dialec¬ 
tics as a richer (than the ordinary) doctrine of develop¬ 
ment. (See Marx’s letter to Engels of January 8, 1868, 
in which he ridicules Stein’s “wooden trichotomies” 
which it would be absurd to confuse with malerialist 
dialectics.) 



THE MATERIALIST CONCEPTION OF HISTORY 

Having roalized Iho inconsistency, incompleteness, ami 
one-si(I(‘<lness of iJje old materialism, Marx became con¬ 
vinced of Hie necessity of “bringing the science of so¬ 
ciety... into harmony with the materialist foundation, 
and of reconstructing it thereupon.” Since materialism in 
general explains consciousness as the outcome of being, 
and not conversel}', materialism as applied to the social 
life of mankind has to explain social consciousness as the 
outcome of social lieing. “Technology,” writes Marx (Cap¬ 
ital, Vol. I), “discloses man’s mode of dealing with na¬ 
ture, the process of prodiiclion by which he sustains his 
life, and Ihereliy also lays l>are the mo<le of formation 
of his social relations, and of the menial conceptions that 
(low from them.” In the preface to his Contribution to the 
Critique of Political Econontij, Marx gives an integral for¬ 
mulation of the fundamental principles of materialism as 
extended to human society and its history, in the follow¬ 
ing words: 

“In the social production of their life, men enter into 
detiiiile relations that are indispensable and independent 
of their will, relations of production which correspond to 
a definite stage of development of their nmlerial produc¬ 
tive forces. 

“The sum-total of these relations of production con¬ 
stitutes the economic structure of society, the real founda¬ 
tion, on which rises a legal and political superstructure and 
to which correspond definite forms of social consciousness. 
The mode of production of material life conditions the 
social, political and intelUndual life process in general. It 
is not the consciousness of men that determines their be¬ 
ing, but, on the contrary, their social being that deter¬ 
mines their consciousness. At a certain stage of their de¬ 
velopment, the material productive forces of society come 
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in conflict with the existing relations of production, or— 
what is but a legal expression for the same thing—with 
the property relations within which they have been at work 
hitherto. From forms of development of the productive 
forces these relations turn into their fetters. Tlien begins 
an epoch of social revolution. With the change of. the 
economic foundation the entire immense superslruclure 
is more or less rapidly transformiHl. In considering such 
transformations a distinction should always 1)0 made be¬ 
tween the material transformation of the economic condi¬ 
tions of production, which can be determined with the 
precision of natural science, and the legal, political, re¬ 
ligious, esthetic or philosophic—in short, idcrological forms 
in which men become conscious of this conflict and fight 
it out. 

‘Must as our opinion of an individual is not based on 
what he thinks of himself, so can we not judge of such 
a period of transformation by its own consciousness: on 
the contrary, this consciousness must be explained rather 
from the contradictions of material life, from the existing 
conflict betweiMi the social productive forces and the rela¬ 
tions of production-In broad nullines Asiatic, ancient, 

feudal, and modern liourgeois modes of i)roduction can lie 
designated as progressive epochs in the economic forma¬ 
tion of swiety.” (Cf. Marx’s brief formulation in a letter 
to Engels dated July 7 , 1806 : “Our theory that the or¬ 
ganization of labour is determimxl by the means of pro¬ 
duction.”) 

The discovery of the materialist conception of his¬ 
tory, or rather, the consistent continuation and extension 
of materialism into the domain of social phenomena, re¬ 
moved two chief defects of earlier historical theories. In 
the first place, they at best examined only the ideological 
motives of the historical activity of human ]>cings, with¬ 
out investigating what produced these motives, without 
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graspin" the objective laws governing the development of 
the system of social relalions, and without discerning the 
rools of these relalions in the degree of development of 
material jxrodiiclion; in the second place, the earlier theo¬ 
ries did not cover the activities of the masses of the popu¬ 
lation, whereas historical materialism made it possible for 
the firsl time to study with the accuracy of the nat¬ 
ural sciences the social conditions of the life of the masses 
and the changes in these conditions. Pre-Marxian “soci¬ 
ology” and historiography at best provided an acciimnla- 
lion of raw facts, collected sporadically, and a depiction 
of certain sides of the historical process. By examining 
the wliole complex of opposing tendencies, by reducing 
them to precisely detinable conditions of life and pro¬ 
duct ion ot the various classes of society, by discarding 
subjectivism amt arbitrariness in the ciioice of various 
“leading” ideas or in their interpretalion, and by disclos¬ 
ing that all idms and all the various tendencies, without 
exception, have their roots in the condition of the mate¬ 
rial forces of production, Marxism pointed the way to an 
all-embracing and comprehensive study of the process of 
rise, development, and decline of social-economic for¬ 
mations. Pwjile make their own history. But wdiat deter¬ 
mines the motives of people, of the mass of people, that 
is; what gives rise to the clash of conllicting ideas and 
strivings; wdial is the sum-total of all these clashes of the 
whole mass of tinman societies; what are the objective 
conditions of production of material life that form the 
liasis of all historical activity of man; what is the law 
of development of these conditions'—to all this Marx drew 
attention and jKiinted out the way to a scientific study 
of history as a uniform and law-governed process in ail 
its immense variety and conlradicloriness. 
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Till: ci.ASs sriiiiJiiM-: 

1'hal ill any given society the strivings of some oi its 
members conllicl with the strivings of others, that social 
life is full of contradictions, that history discloses a strug¬ 
gle between ualioiis and societies as well as within 
nations and societies, and, in addition, an alternation of 
periods of revolution and reaction, peace and war, stagna¬ 
tion and rapid progress or decline---are facts that are gen¬ 
erally known. Marxism provided the clue whi«!h enables 
us to discover the laws governing this seeming labyrinth 
and chaos, namely, the theory of the class struggle. Only 
a study of Ihe whole complex of strivings of all the mem- 
Iwrs of a given society or group of .societies can lead to 
a scientific definition of the resull of these strivings. And 
the source of the conflicting strivings lies in the fliffer- 
cnce in the position and mode of life of the classes into 
which each society is divided. “The Jiislory of all hillierto 
existing society is Ihe history of class siniggles,” wtoIc 
Marx in the Conuniinist Manifeslo (except Ihe hislory of 
the jiriinilive commuiiily—Kngels added subsequently). 
“Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian, lord and 
serf, guild-master and journeyman, in a word, oppressor 
and oppressed, stood in constant opposition to one an- 
otlier, carried on an uninleiTijpted, now hidden, now ojjon 
fight, a fight that each time ended, eillier in a revolution¬ 
ary reconstitution of society at large, or in Ihe common 
ruin of Ihe conlendiiig classes.... The modern bourgeois 
society that lias sprouted from the ruins of feudal society 
has not done away with class antagonisms. It has but 
established new classes, new conditions of oppression, new 
forms of struggle in jilacc of Ihe old ones. Our epoch, the 
epoch of the bourgeoisie, possesses, how^ever, this distinc¬ 
tive feature: it has simphTied the class antagonisms. So¬ 
ciety as a whole is more and more splitting up into two 
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great hosliJe camps, into two great classes directly facing 
each other: Bourgeoisie and Proletariat/’ Ever since the 
Great French Revolution, Euroi^ean history has very clear¬ 
ly revealed in a numljer of countries tliis real undersur¬ 
face of events, the struggle of classes. And the Restoration 
jieriod in France already produced a number of historians 
(Fhierry, Guizot, Mignet, Thiers) who, generalizing from 
events, were forced to recognize that the class struggle was 
the key to all French history. And the modern era—the 
era of the coniplcle victory of the bourgeoisie, represent¬ 
ative institutions, wide (if not universal) wsulfrage, a cheap, 
popular daily press, etc., the era of powerful and ever- 
expanding unions of workers and unions of employers, 
etc., has revealed even Jiioi-e manifestly (though sometimes 
in a very one-sided, “peaceful,*’ “conslitutionar’ form) 
that the class struggle is the mainspring of events. The 
following passage from Marx's Communist Manifesto will 
show us what Marx recpiired of social science in respect 
to an objective analysis of the position of each class in 
modern society in conneciioii with an analysis of the con¬ 
ditions of developmcjil of each class: “Of all the classes 
that stand face to face with the bourgeoisie today, the 
proletariat alone is a really revolutionary class. The other 
classes decay and linally disapix'or in the face of modern 
industry; the proletariat is its special and essential prod¬ 
uct. The lower middle class, the small manufacturer, the 
shopkeeper, the artisan, the peasant, all these light against 
the bourgeoisie, to save from extinction their existence as 
fractions of the middle class. They are therefore not revo¬ 
lutionary, but conservative. Nay more, they arc reaction¬ 
ary, for they try to roll back the wheel of history. If by 
chance they are revolutionary, they are so only in view 
of their impending transfer into the proletariat; they thus 
defend not their present, but their future interests; they 
desert their ovm standpoint to place themselves at that 
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of tlie prolelariat. ' in a number of historic works (see 
Bibliography), Marx has given us brilliant and profound 
examples of materialist historiography, of an analysis of 
the position of each individual class, and sometimes of 
various groups or strata within a class, showing plainly 
why and how “every class struggle is a i)oliticaI struggle/’ 
The above-qiioted passage Is an illustration of wliat a 
complex network of social relations and transitional stages 
between one class and another, from the i>ast to the fu 
ture, Marx analyzes in order to determine the resultant 
of historical develoi)ment. 

The most profound, com])rehensive and detailed con- 
firination and application of Marx's theory is Jus economic 
doctrinie. 


MAHX'S ECONOMIC DOCTlllNE 

“It is the ultimate aim of this work to lay bare the 
economic law of motion of modern society" (that is to say, 
capitalist, bourgeois society), says Marx in the preface 
to Capital. The investigation of the relations of production 
in a given, liistorically defined society, in their genesis, 
development, and decline—such is the content of Marx's 
economic doctrine. In capitalist society it is the produc¬ 
tion of commodities that dominates, and Marx’s analysis 
therefore begins with an analysis of the commodity. 


VALUE 

A commodity is, in the first place, a thing that satis¬ 
fies a human want; in the second place, it is a thing that 
can be exchanged for another thing. The utility of a thing 
makes it a use-value. Exchange-value (or simply, value) 
presents itsd;f first of all as the ratio, the proportion in 



wliicli a certain niiiiilM r of use-values <»f one sort are ex- 
eliariij'ed for a cerlaiii luiiiiber of use-values of anoUier 
sorl. Daily experience shows us Ihat millions upon mil¬ 
lions of such exchanges are constantly equating one with 
aiiollier every kind of use-value, even the most diverse and 
inconqxirable. Now, what is there in common Ixjtween 
these various things, things constantly expiated one with 
another in a* delinitc system of social relations? What is 
common to theju is that they are products of labour. In 
exchanging products people ecpiate to one another the 
most diverse kinds of labour. The production of commod¬ 
ities is a system of social relations in which the individ¬ 
ual producers create diverse products (the social division 
of labour), and in which all these products are equated 
to one another in exchange. Conseciuently, what is com¬ 
mon to all commodili(!S is not the concrete labour of a 
deliniie branch of production, not labour of one particular 
kind, but abstract human labour—human labour in gen¬ 
eral. All the labour jiow’er of a given society, as repre¬ 
sented in the sum-total of valiujs of all commodities, is one 
and the siune human labour power: millions and millions 
of acts of exchange prove this. And, consequently, each 
particular commodity represents only a certain share of 
llie socially necessary labour time. The magnitude of val¬ 
ue is determined by the amount of socially necessary la¬ 
bour, or by the labour time that is socially necessary for 
the production of the given commodity, of the given use- 
value. “Whenever, by an exchange, wc equate as values 
our different products, by that very act, we also equate, 
as hikman labour, the different kinds of labour expended 
upon them. "We are not aware of this, nevertheless we 
do it.'’ As one of the earlier economists said, value is a 
relation between two persons; only he ought to have 
added: a relation disguised as a relation between things. 
We can understand what value is only when we consider 
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it from the standpoint of the syslciii of sociat relations of 
production of one particular historical formation of so¬ 
ciety, relations, moreover, which manifest iheinselves in 
the mass phenomenon of exchange, a phenomenon which 
repeats itself millions U|)on millions of times. “As values, 
all commodities are only definite masses of congealed la¬ 
bour time.” Having made a detailed analysis of the two¬ 
fold character of the labour incorjwrated in comniodilies, 
Marx goes on to analyze the forms of ualue and money. 
Marx's main task here is to study the genesis of the mon¬ 
ey form of value, to study the hislorical fnocess of de¬ 
velopment of exchange, f rom single and casual acl.s of ex¬ 
change (“elementary or accidental tdrm of value,” in 
which a given (juanlity of one commodity is exchanges! 
for a given quantity of another) to the universal form 
of value, in wdiicli a numlier of dilTerent commodities arc 
exchanged for one and the same ]iaiiiciilar commodily, 
and to the money form of value, wdien gold becomes this 
particular coniinodity, the universal equivalent. Being the 
iiighest product of the development of exchange and com¬ 
modity production, money masks and conceals tlie social 
character of all individual labour, the social tie Ixdweeii 
the individual producers who are united by the market. 
Marx analyzes in very great detail the various functions 
of money; aiiid it is essential to note here in particular (as 
generalily in the oixiiiing chapters of CapUal), that the ab¬ 
stract and seemingly at limes purely deductive mode of 
exposition in reality reproduces a gigantic collection of 
factual material on the history of the development of ex¬ 
change and commodity production. “If we consider mon¬ 
ey. its existence Implies a definite stage in the exchange 
of commodities. The particular functions of money 
which it performs, either as the mere equivalent of com¬ 
modities, or as means of circulation, or means of pay¬ 
ment, as hoard or as universal money, point, according 
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to the exlrnl ^nri rehilive preponderance of the one func¬ 
tion or the otlufr, to very ditfereiit stages in the process 
of sociaJ prodiirlion.” (Capikti, Vol. I.) 


Si;iU>LrS VALl’K 

At a cerlain stage in the development of commodity 
production money iM^coines transformed into capital. The 
formula of comniodily circulation was C —M —C (commod^ 
ily—money—conunodily), i.e., the sale of one coinmodily 
for the piirpos<‘ of buying another. Tlie general for¬ 
mula of capital, on Hie coiilrary, is M— C —M, i.e., pur¬ 
chase for ilie purpose of selling (al a iirofil). Tlie increase 
ov(T Hie original value* of Hie money put into circulation 
Marx calls surplus value. The fact of this “growlh” of 
mom*y in capitalist circulation is well known. Il is this 
“growth” which transforms money inlo capital, as a 
special, liislorically defined, social relation of produclion. 
Surplus value cannot arise out of commodity circulation, 
for Ihe laller knows only Ihe exchange of equivalents; il 
cannot arise out of an addition lo price, for the mutual 
losses and gains of buyers ami sellers would equalize one 
another, whereas what we have here is not an individual 
plienomeiiou ]»ul a mass, average, social plienomenon. In 
order to derive surplus value, Ihe owner of money “must... 
find... in the market a commodity, whose use-value 
possesses the peculiar projwrty of being a source of val¬ 
ue”—a commodity whose process of consumption is at 
the .<^me time a process of crealioii of value. And such 
a commodity exists. It is human lal>our power. Us con¬ 
sumption is lalxmr, and labour creates value. The owner 
of money buys labour power at its value, which, like 
the value of every other commodity, is determined by the 
socially necessary labour lime requisite for its production 



(i,c., the co-sl of mainlaining the worker and his family). 
Having Ijought labour power, the owner of money is 
entitled to use il, tliat is, to set it to work for the whole 
day—twelve hours, let us suppose. Yet, in the course of 
six liours (‘ necessary’* labour time) the labourer creates 
producl sufficient 1(» cover the cost of his own mainte¬ 
nance; and in Ihe course of the next six hours (“surplus” 
labour time), he creates “surplus” product, or surplus 
value, for which the capitalist does not pay. In capital, 
therefore, from the st;HHJ|K>int of the process of produc¬ 
tion, Iwo parls luusi lie distinguished: constant capital, 
expended on means of production (machinery, tools, raw* 
materials, elc.), the value of which, without any change, 
is transferred (all at once or part by part) to the finished 
product; and variable capital, expended on labour power. 
The value of this latter capital is not invariable, but grows 
in the labour process, creating surplus value. Therefore, 
to express Hit? degree of exploitation of labour iKiwer 
by capital, surplus value must be compared not with the 
whole capital bul only with the variable capital. Thus in 
the example given, the rate of surplus value, as Marx 
calls this ratio, will 1 k‘ (>:(i, i.e., 100 per cent. 

The historical prerequisites for the genesis of capi¬ 
tal were, firstly, the accuinulalioii of a certain sum of 
money in the hands of individuals and a relatively high 
level of development of coinmo<lily production in general, 
and, secondly, the existence of a labourer who is “free” 
in a double sense: free from all constraint or restriction 
on the sale of his laliour power, and free from the land 
and all means of proihiction in general, a free and un^- 
attuehed labourer, a ‘'proletarian,” who eannot subsist 
except by llic sale of his labour power. 

Tiiere are iwo principal methods by which surplus 
value can be increased: by lengthening the working day 
(“absolute surplus value”), and by shortening Uie neces- 



sjiry working,' day (‘'rolalivc surjiliis value"). Analyzing the 
(irsl inelhotl, Marx gives a most impressive picture of the 
slruggle of the working class to shorten the working day 
jind of govcrniinental interference to lengthen the work¬ 
ing day (from the fourteenth century to the seventeenth 
cenlury) and lo shorten the working day (factory legisla- 
lion of llie nineteenth century). Since the appearance of 
Capital, the history of the working-class movement in all 
civilized countries of the world has provided a wealth of 
new facts amplifying lliis picture. 

Analyzing the production of relative surplus value, 
Marx investigates the three main historical stages by 
wdiich capitalism has increased the productivity of labour: 
1) simple cooperation; 2) division of labour and manu¬ 
facture; 3) macliinery and large-scale industry. How pro^ 
foundly Marx has here revealed the basic and typical fea¬ 
tures of capitalist development is incidentally shown by 
the fact that investigations of wdiat is known as the “kus- 
tar" industry of Russia furnish abundant material illus¬ 
trating tile tirsl two of the mentioned stages. And the 
revolutionizing effect of large-scale machine industry, 
descrihed by Marx in 1807, lias Ixjeri revealed in a num¬ 
ber of “new'* countries (Russia, Japan, etc.) in the course 
of the half-century that has since elapsed. 

To continue. New and important in the highest degree 
is Marx's analysis of the accumulation Of capital, i.e., 
the transformation of a part of surplus value into capital, 
its use, not for satisfying the iiersonal needs or whims of 
the capitalist, but for new production. Marx revealed the 
mistake of all the earlier classical political economists 
(from Adam Smith on) who assumed that the entire sur¬ 
plus value wdiich is transformed into capital goes to form 
variable capital. In actual fact, it is divided into means of 
production and variable capital. Of tremendous impor¬ 
tance to tlie process of development of capitalism and its 
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Iransformation into Socialism is the more rapid growth 
of tlie constant capital share (of the total capital) as com¬ 
pared with the variable capital share. 

The accumulation of capital, by accelerating the sup¬ 
planting of workers by machinery and creating wealth at 
one pole and poverty at the other, also gives rise to what 
is called tlie “re.serve army of lalKJur,'* to the “relative 
surplus'' of workers, or “capitalist overpopulation,” which 
assumes the most diverse forms ami enables capital to 
expand production at an extremely fast rale. This, in con¬ 
junction with credit facilities and the accumulation of 
capital in means of production, incidentally furnishes the 
clue to the crises of overproduction that occur periodi¬ 
cally in capitalist countries—at first at an average of ev(*ry 
ten years, and later at more lengthy and less definite in¬ 
tervals. From the accumulation of capital under capital¬ 
ism must be distinguished what is known as primitive 
acciiniulalion: the forcible divorcement of the worker from 
the means of production, the driving of the [)easants from 
the land, the stealing of the commons, the system of colo¬ 
nies and national debts, protective tariffs, and the like. 
“Primitive accumulation” creates the “free'* proletarian at 
one pole, and the owner of money, the capitalist, at the 
other. 

The ^'historical tendency of capitalist accumu¬ 
lation*' is described by Marx in the following famous 
words: “The expropriation of the iinincdiate producers was 
accomplished with mercile.ss vandalism, and under the stim¬ 
ulus of passions the most infamous, the most sordid, ilie pet¬ 
tiest, the most meanly odious. Self-earned private prop¬ 
erty” (of the peasant and handicraftsman), “that is based, 
so to say, on the fusing together of the isolated, independ¬ 
ent labouring-individual with the conditions of his la¬ 
bour, is supplanted by capitalistic private property, whicti 
rests on exploitation of the nominally free labour of 
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others.... That which is now to be expropriated is no 
longer the labourer working for himself, but tlie capital¬ 
ist exploiting many labourers. This exproj)riation is ac- 
romplisliofl by the action of Itie iininanent laws of ca|jital- 
istic production itself, by the cenlrali/ation of capital. 
One capitalist always kills many. Hand in hand with this 
centralization, or tliis expropriation of many capitalists by 
few, develop, on an ever extending scale, the cooperative 
form of ttie labour process, the conscious technical aj)- 
plication of science, the methodical cultivation of tin* s(»ii, 
the transformation of the instruments of labour into in¬ 
struments of labour only usable in common, the econo¬ 
mizing of all means of production by th(‘ir use as the nutans 
of production of combined, socialized lal)oiir. ttie entan¬ 
glement of all peoples in the net of the world mark<‘!, 
and with this, the international character of tlie capital¬ 
istic regime. Along witli the eonstanlly diminishing num¬ 
ber of the magnates of capital, who usurp and monop¬ 
olize all advantages of this process of transformation, 
grows the mass of misery, oppression, slavery, degrada¬ 
tion, exploitation; ])Ut with this loo grows the revolt of the 
working class, a ckiss always increasing in numbers, and 
disciplined, united, organized by the very mecbanisni of 
the process of capitalist production itself. The monopoly 
of capital beconu^s a feller upon the mo-de of production, 
wdiich has sprung up and Ctourislied along with, and un¬ 
der it. Ontralizalion of the means of production and so¬ 
cialization of labour at last reacli a point where they be¬ 
come incompatil)le with their capitalist integument. This 
iiitogumont is l)ursl asunder. The knell of cnpitalisl private 
property sounds. The expropriators are expropriated.” 
iCapifai Vol. I.) 

New and important in the highest degree, further, is 
the analysis Marx gives in the second volume of Capital 
of the reproduction of tlie aggregate social eapiLiJ. Hoie, 
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too, Marx -tleals not witli an individual phenomenon but 
with a mass phenomenon; not with a fractional part of 
the economy of society hut with ihis economy as a whole, 
('correcting the mislake of the classical economists men¬ 
tioned above, Marx divides the entire social prodnctioii 
into two big sections: I) production of means of produc¬ 
tion, and II) production of articles of consumption, and 
examines in detail, with arithmetical examples, the circu¬ 
lation of the aggregate social capital—l)olh in tlie case of 
reproduction in its former dimensions and in the case of 
accumulation. The third volume of Capital solves the 
problem of the formation of the average rate of prof ^ 
it on the basis of llie law of valu^'. The immense advance in 
economic sciejice made by Nfarx consists in the fact that he 
conducts his analysis from the stand|K>int of mass econom¬ 
ic phenomena, of the social economy as a whole, and 
not from the standpoint of individual cases or of the 
external, superficial aspects of competition, to wliicli 
vulgar political economy and the modern “theory of mar¬ 
ginal utility” are frequently limited. Marx first analyzes 
thp origin of surplus value, and then goes on to consider 
its division into profit, interest, and ground rent. Profit 
is the ratio between the surplus value and the total capi¬ 
tal in vest imI in an undertaking. C.apital with a ''higli organ¬ 
ic coMi])ositiori“ (i.e., with a jirojKiiulerance of constant 
capital over variable capital exceeding the social average) 
yields a lower than average rate of iirofit; capital with a 
“low organic comj)osition“ yields a higher tlian average 
rate of profit. The coiniKdiliou of ea])itals, and Ifie fm- 
dom with which they transfer from one liranch to an¬ 
other ecpiatc the rale of profit to the average in ImjIIi cases. 
The sum-total of the values of all the commodities of a 
given society coincides with the sum-total of prices of the 
comnKKlities: but. owing to competition, in individual un¬ 
dertakings and liranehes of production commodities are 
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sold not at their values but at the prices of production (or 
production prices), which are equal to the expended capi¬ 
tal plus the average profit. 

In this way the well-known and indisputable fact of 
the divergence Indwcen prici^s and values and of the equal¬ 
ization of profits is fully explained by Marx on the basis 
of the law of value; for the sum-total of values of all 
commodities coincides with the sum-total of prices. How¬ 
ever, the equation of (social) value to (individual) prices 
does not take place siinpl}^ and directly, but in a very 
complex way. It is quite natural that in a society of sepa¬ 
rate producers of commodities, who are united only by 
the niarket, law can reveal itself only as an average, so¬ 
cial, mass law, when individual deviations to one side or 
the other mutually compensate one another. 

An increase in the productivity of laliour implies a 
more rapid growth of constant capital as compared with 
variable capital. And since surplus value is a function of 
variable capital alone, it is obvious that the rate of profit 
(the ratio of surplus value to the whole capital, and not 
to its variable part alone) tends to fall. Marx makes a de¬ 
tailed analysis of this tendency and of a* numlicr of cir- 
cumslances that conceal or counteract it. Without paus¬ 
ing to give an account of the extremely interesting sec¬ 
tions of the tliird' volume of Capital devoted to usurer’s 
cajiilal, commercial capital and money capital!, we pass to 
the most important section, the theory of ground rent. 
Owing to the fact that the land area is limited and, in 
capitalist countries, is all occupied by individual private 
owners, the price of production of agricultural products is 
determined by the cost of production not on average soil, 
but on the worst soil, not under average conditions, but 
under the worst conditions of delivery’' of produce to the 
market. The difference l>efween this price and the price of 
]»roduction on lietter soil (or under better conditions) con- 
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slitutes differential rent. Analyzing this in detail, and 
showing how it arises out of the difference in fertility 
of different plots of land and the difference in the amount 
of capital invested in land, Marx fully exposed (see also 
Theories of Surplus Value, in which the criticism of Rod- 
lH»rtus deserves particular attention) the error of Ricardo, 
who considered that differential rent is derived only when 
there is a successive transition from belter land to worse. 
On the contrary, there may lie inverse transitions, land 
may pass from one category into others (owing to ad¬ 
vances ill agricultural technique, the growth of towns, and 
so on), and the notorious “law of diminishing returns’* is 
a profound error which charges nature with the defects, 
limitations and contradictions of capitalism. Further, the 
equalization of profit in all branches of industry and na¬ 
tional economy in general presupposes complete freedom 
of conipetition and the free flow of capital from one 
I)ranch to another. But the private ownership of land 
creates monopoly, which hinders this free flow. Owing to 
Uiis monopoly, the products of agriculture, which is dis¬ 
tinguished by a lower organic composition of capital, and, 
consequently, by an individually higher rale of profit, do 
not participate in the entirely free ]>rocess of equalization 
of the rate of profit; the landowner, being a monopolist, 
can keep tlie price above the average, and this monopoly 
jirice engenders absolute rent. Differential rent cannot be 
done away with under capitalism, but absolute rent can 
—for instance, by the nationalization of the land, by mak¬ 
ing it the property of the state. Making the land the prop¬ 
erty of the state would undermine the monopoly of pri¬ 
vate landowners, and would lead to a more systematic and 
complete application of freedom of conipetition in the 
domain of agriculture. And, therefore, Marx points out, 
in the course of history bourgeois radicals have again and 
again advanced this progressive bourgeois demand for the 



nulliiiuilizitlion ol the liiiul, vvliirh, liowever, frij'hleiisaway 
I ho ma jorily of tho l)our,£jooisie, because it too closely 
“foiiclios*' another monopoly, wliicJi is i)articularly im¬ 
portant and •’sensitive'’ in our <Uiy—^^the monopoly of the 
means of production in f^eneral. (Marx gives a remark¬ 
ably popular, concise, and clear exposition of his theory 
of the average rale of profit on ca])ilal and of absolute 
grouiifl rent in a letter 1o Kngels, dated August 2, 1862. 
See BrirfiuvchseU Vol. til, pp. 77-81: also the letter of 
August it, 18()2, ibid., pp. 86-87.)—For the history of 
ground n‘nl it is also important to note Marx's analysis 
showing how labour rent (when the peasant creates sur¬ 
plus product by labouring on the lord's land) is trans¬ 
formed into null in produce or in kind (when the peasant 
creates surplus product on his own land and cedes it to 
the lord duc‘ lo 'noneconomic constraint”), then into 
mo/Hw rent (which is rent in kind trrnisformed into 
money, the ohrok of <dd Russia, due to the development 
of commodity production), and finally into capilalist rent, 
when the pea>«nif is replaced by Ibe agricultural entre¬ 
preneur, wlio cultivates the soil with Ibe help of wage- 
labour. In conneelion with this analysis of the “genesis 
of capilalist ground nml,'’ Hide should 1)0 made of a 
number of j)enelraling ideas (especially im;>orlant for 
tKK'kward coiinlri4»s like Russia) expresM»d by Marx on 
I he evolution of capital hm in agriculture. “The 
transformalion of renl in kind inlo money rent Ls not only 
necessarily accoinj)anied, but even anticipated by the for¬ 
mation of a class of proj>erty]ess day labourers, who hire 
thomsolvcs out for wages. During tJie period of their rise, 
when this new class appears but sporadically, the custom 
necessarily develops among the better-situated tributary 
farmers of exploiting agricultural labourers for their own 
account, just as the w’eallhier .serfs in feudal limes used 
to employ serfs for their own l>eneril In this w’ay they 
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f»radiially acquire the abilify to accnniulate a certain 
amount of wealth and to transform themselves even into 
future caj)ilalists. 'Flie old self-employin" possessors of 
Die land thus give rise among themselves to a nursery for 
capitalist tenants, whose development is conditioned upon 
file general development of capitalist pro<hiction outside 
of Ihe rural dislricls.” (Capital, Vol. Ill, p. 332.) “The ex¬ 
propriation and eviction of a part of ihe agricultural 
pojHilation not only set free for indnsirial capital, the 
labourers, their means of siihsisteiice, and material for 
lal)onr: it also created Ihe home Jiiarkef.’' (Capita!, Vol. I, 
p. 778.) Tlie impoverishment and ruin of the agrie.iiltural 
population lead, in their turn, to the formation of a re¬ 
serve army of lahoiir for capital. In every capitalist coun¬ 
try" *‘j)arl of the agricultural poi)ulalion is therefore coii- 
sfanlly on Ihe point of passing over into an urban or 
maniifaciuring proletariat.... (Manufacture is used here 
in the sense of all nonagricultural industries.) Tliis source 
of relative surplus population is thus constantly flow¬ 
ing. ,.. Tlie agricultural labourer is therefore reduced to 
the minimum of wages, and always stands with one foot 
already in the swamp of pauperism.” (Capita!, Vd. J, 
p. 068.) The private ownership of the pt^asnnt in the land 
he tills constitutes the basis of small-scale produciion and 
Ihe eomlilion for its prospering and attaining a classical 
form. Ihit such small-.scale production is compatible only 
with a narrow and primitive framework of production 
and society. Under capitalism the “exploitation of the 
peasants dilfers only in form from the exploitation of 
the industrial proletariat. The exploiter is the same*, cap¬ 
ital. The individual capitalists exploit the individual 
])easanls through mortgages and usury: the capitalist class 
exploits the peasant class through the slate taxes.” [The 
Cla.9s Straggles in France.) “The small holding of the 
]K^a.sant is now only ihe ]>retexl that allows the capitalist 
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lo draw profits, inUirosl and rent from the soil, while 
leaving it to the tiller of the soil himself to see how he 
can extract his wages/’ (The Eighteenth Brumaire), As 
a rule the peasant cedes lo capiUdist society, i.e., to the 
capitalist class, even a part of the wages, sinking “to the 
level of the Irish tenant fanner—all under the pretence 
of l)eing a private proprietor/’ (The Class Struggles in 
France.) What is “one of the causes which keeps the price 
of c<*reals lower in countries witli a predominance of 
small farmers than in countries with a capitalist mode of 
production”? (Capital, Vol. Ill, p. 340.) It is that the peas¬ 
ant cedes to society (i.e., to the capitalist cla.ss) part of 
his surplus product without an equivalent, “'riiis lower 
])rice (of cereals and other agriculturail produce) is also 
a result of the ]K)verty of the producers and by no means 
of the productivity of their labour/’ (Capilalf Vol. Ill, 
p. 340.) The smallholding system, which Ls the normal 
form of small-scale production, deteriorates, collapses, 
]XM'ishes under capitalism. “Small peasants’ property ex¬ 
cludes by its very nature the development of the socdal 
|>owers of production of labour, tlie social forms of 
labour, the social, concentration of capitals, cattle 
raising on a large scale, and a- jirogressive application of 
science. Usury and a system of taxation must impoverish 
it everywhere. The expenditure of capital in the price of 
the land withdraws this capital from cultivation. An infi¬ 
nite dissipation of means of production and an isolation 
of the producers themselves go with it.” (Cooperative so¬ 
cieties, i.e., as.socialions of small peasants, wdiile playing 
an extremely progressive bourgeois role, only weaken this 
tendency without eliminating it; nor must it be forgotten 
that these cooperative societies do much for the well-to-do 
peasants, and very little, almost nothing, for the mass of 
poor peasants; and then the associations themselves be¬ 
come exploiters of wage-labour.) “Also an enormous 
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Nvasic of human energy. A progressive deterioration of 
the conditions of production and a raising of the price 
of means of production is a necessary law of small peas¬ 
ants’ property.” In agriculture, as in industry, capitalism 
transforms the process of production only at the price of 
the “martyrdom of the producer.” “Tlie dispersion of the 
rural labourers over larger areas breaks their power of 
resistance while concentration increases that of the town 
oiHiratives. In modern agriculture, as in the urban in^ 
(lustries, the increased productiveness and quantity of the 
labour set in motion are bought at the cost of laying waste 
and consuming by disease labour power itself. Moreover, 
all progress in capitalistic agriculture is a progress in the 
art, not only of robbing the labourer, but of robbing the 
soil.... Capilalisl production, therefore, develops technolo¬ 
gy, and I he comJiining togelhcr of various processes inlo 
a social wliole, only by sapping the original sources of all 
wealth--' Ihe soil and the labourer.'' (Capital, Vol. 1, end of 
Chap. i;t.) 

SOCIALISM 

From the foregoing it is evident that Marx deduces 
the inevitability of the transformation of capitalist society 
inlo socialist society wholly and exclusively from the eco¬ 
nomic law of motion of contemporary society. The so¬ 
cialization of labour, which is advancing ever more rap* 
idly in thousands of foims, and which has manifested 
itself very strikingly during the half-century that has 
elapsed since the death of Marx in the growth of large- 
scale production, capitalist cartels, syndicates and trusts, 
as well as in the gigantic increase in the dimensions and 
power of finance capital, forms the chief material founda¬ 
tion for the inevitable coming of Socialism. The intellec¬ 
tual and moral driving force and the physical executant 
of this transformation is the proletariat, which is trained 
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by capitalism iisclt. The struggle ol the prolelarial agaiiLsi 
the bourgeoisie, which manifests itself in various and, as 
to its content, increasingly multifarious forms, inevitably 
becomes a political struggle aiming at the conquest of 
political power by the proletariat (“the dictatorship ol 
the proletariat*'). The socialization of production is hound 
to lead to the conversion of the means of production into 
tlie property of society, to the “expropriation of the ex- 
propriators.” This conversion will directly result in an 
immense increase in productivity of labour, a reduction 
of working hours, and the replacement of the reinnaiils, 
the ruins of small-scale, primitive, disunited production 
by collective and improved labour, (liipitalism finally 
snaps the bond l>ctween agriculture and industry; but at 
the same time, in its highevSl development it prepares new 
dements of this liond, of a union between industry and 
agriculture based on the conscious application of science 
and tJie combination of collective labour, and on a re¬ 
distribution of llie human population (putting an end at 
one and the same lime to rural remoteness, isolation and 
barbarism, and to tlie unnatural concentration of vast 
masses of people in big cities). A new form of family, 
new conditions in the status of women amt in the up¬ 
bringing of the younger geiieradion are being prepared by 
the highesil iwm.s of modern irapilalism: female and child 
labour and the break-up of the patriarchal family by cap¬ 
italism inevitably assiimo the most terrible, disastrous, 
and repulsive forms in modern society. Nevertheless 
.. modern industry, hy assigning as it does an impor¬ 
tant i>art in the process of production, outside the do¬ 
mestic sphere, to women, to young persons, and to cliil- 
dren of both sexes, creates a new economical foundation 
for a higher form of the family and of the relations be¬ 
tween the sexes. It is, of course, just as absurd to hold 
the 'reuloiiic-CJiristian form of the family to he alisohile 
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nnd final as il would l>c to apply dial cliaracpM* (o iJir 
ancient Roman, the ancient Greek, or Ihe Eastern forms 
which, moreover, taken together form a series in historic 
development. Moreover, it is obvious that the fact of the 
collective working group being composed of individuals 
of both sexes and all ages, must necessarily, under suit¬ 
able conditions, l>ecome a source of humane development; 
although in its spontaneously developed, brutal, cajiital- 
istic form, where the labourer exists for Uie process of 
production, and not the process of production for the 
labourer, that fact is a pestiferous source of corruption 
and slavery.” (Capital, Vol. 1, end of (Jiap. 13.) In the 
factory system is to be found “the germ of Ihe e^lucation 
of the future, an education that will, in the case of every 
child over a given age, combine productive labour with 
instruction and gymnastics, not only as one of the methods 
of adding lo the efficiency of produclion, hut a-s Ihe only 
method of producing fully developed human Inungs.'* 
(Ibid.) Marxian Socialism puts Ihe question of nalionalily 
and of the slate on the same hislorical fooling, not onlj* 
in the sense of explaining the past hut also in the. sense 
of a fearless forecast of the future an<l of bold practical 
action for its achievement. Nations are an inevitable 
product, an inevitable form in the bourgeois epoch of so¬ 
cial development. The working clavss could not grow 
strong, could not become mature and formed wittiout 
'‘conslitiiling itself within the nation,” without Ijeing ‘‘na¬ 
tional” (“though not in the bourgeois sense of the word”). 
But ihe development of capUalism more and more breaks 
down national barriers, des-troys national seclusion, sub¬ 
stitutes class antagonisms for national antagonisms. It is, 
therefore, perfectly true that in the developed capitalist 
countries “the workingmen have no country” and that 
“united action” of the workers, of the civilized countries 
at least, “is one of the first conditions for I he emancipa- 
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lion of llie prolelariar' (Commuimt Mcuiifesto), The state, 
which is organized violence, inevitably came into l3eing al 
a definite stage in the development of society, when so¬ 
ciety had split into irreconcilable classes, and when it 
could not exist without an ''authority'’ ostensibly standing 
above society and to a certain degree separate from so¬ 
ciety. Arising out of class contradictions, the slate be¬ 
comes “...the stale of the most powerful, economically 
dominant class, w^hich, through the medium of the state, 
becomes also the politically dominant class, and thus ac¬ 
quires new means of holding down and exploiting the op¬ 
pressed class. Thus, the state of antiquity was above all 
the s^ate of the slave owners for the purpose of holding 
down the slaves, as the feudal state was the organ of 
the nobility for holding down the }>easant serfs and bonds¬ 
men, and the modern representative stale is an iiistnimenl 
of exploitation of wage labour by capital.” (Engels, TIu' 
Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State, a 
work in which the writer expounds his own and Marx’s 
views.) Even the freest and most progressive form of the 
bourgeois slate, the democratic republic, in no way re¬ 
moves this fact, but merely changes its form (connection 
between the government and the stock exchange, corrup¬ 
tion—direct and indirect—of the officialdom and the 
press, etc.). Socialism, by leading to the abolition of 
classes, will thereby lead to the alK>lition of the stale. “Tlie 
first act,” writes Engels in Anti-Diihring, “in which the 
stale really comes forward as the representative of society 
as a whole—the taking possession of the means of produc- 
lion in the name of society—^is at the same time its last 
independent act as a stale. The interference of the stale 
power in social relations becomes superfluous in one 
sphere after another, and then ceases of itself. The gov¬ 
ernment of persons is replaced by the administration of 
things and the direction of the processes of production. 



riu*. S'lale is iiol 'abolished,’ it withers away/' "Tlie so¬ 
ciety lliat will organize production on the basis ol* a free 
iiiid iH|ual association of the producers will put the whole 
machinery of slate wdiere it wall then belong: into the 
museum of antiquities, by the side of the spinning w^heel 
and the bronze axe/’ (Kiigcls, The Origin of the Family, 
Private Property and the State.) 

Finally, as regards the altitude of Marxian Socialism 
tow'ards the small peasantry, which w'ill continue to exist 
in the period of the expropriation of the expix>prialors, 
we must refer to a declaration made by Engels which ex¬ 
presses Marx's views: “...when we are in possession of 
state powder we shall not even think of forcibly exproprial- 
ing the small peasants (regardless of whether wdlh or 
without compensation), as w'e shall have to do in the 
case of tile big landowners. Our task relative io the small 
peasant consists, in the first place, in eirecling a transi¬ 
tion of his private enterprise and private possession to 
cooperative ones, not forcibly but by dint of example 
and the proll'er of social assistance for this purpose. And 
then of course we shall have ample means of showing 
to the small peasant prospective advantages that must lie 
obvious to him even today.” (Engels, The Peasant Ques‘ 
tion in France and Germany, p. 17, Alexeyeva ed.; there 
are mistakes in the Kiissian translation. (Original in the 
i\eue Zeit.) 


TACTICS OF THE CLASS STRUGGLE 
OF THE PROLETARIAT 

Having as early as 1844-45 examined one of the chief 
defects of the earlier materialism, namely, its inability 
to understand the conditions or appreciate the importance 
of practical revolutionary activity, Marx, along with his 



theoretical work, all his life devoted unreliaxed attention 
to the tactical problems of the class struggle of the prole¬ 
tariat. An immense amount of material bearing on this 
is contained in all the works of Marx and iwticulady in 
the four volumes of his correspondence with Engels pub¬ 
lished in 1913. This material is still far from having been 
assembled, collected, sludied and examined. We shall 
therefore have to confine ourselves here to the most gen¬ 
eral and briefest remarks, emphasizing that Marx justly 
considered that without this side lo it materialism was 
irresolute, one-sided, and lifeless. Marx defined the fun¬ 
damental task of prolelarian tactics in strict conformity 
with all the postulates of his materialist-dialectical con¬ 
ception. Only an olgeclive coiisideralion of the sum-total 
of reciprocal relations of all the classes of a given society 
without exception, and, consequently, a consideration of 
the objective stage of development of that society and of 
the reinixrocal relations between it and other societies, can 
serve as a basis for correct tactics of the ad\^nced class. 
At the same time, all classes and all countries are re¬ 
garded not slatically, but dynamically, i.e., not in a state 
of immobility, but m motion (the laws of wliich are de¬ 
termined by the economic conditions of existence of each 
class). Motion, in its turn, is regarded not only from the 
standpoint of the past, but also from the standpoint of 
tlie future, and, at the same time, not in accordance with 
the vulgar conception of the “evolutionists,” who see 
only slow changes, but dialectically: “in developments of 
such magnitude twenty years are no more than a day,” 
Marx wrote to Engels, “although later there may come 
days in which twenty years are concentrated.” (Brief- 
wechscL Vol. Ill, p. 127.) At each stage of development, 
at each moment, proletarian tactics must take account of 
this objectively bievitable dialectics of human history, on 
the one hand utilizing the periods of political stagnation 



or of sluggish, so-called ‘'pcacefur* development in order 
lo develop the class consciousness, streiiglh and ligliling 
capacity of the advanced class, and, on Ihe oilier hand, 
coiiducling all this work of utilization towards the “iinal 
aim" of the movcineiit of this class and towards the crea¬ 
tion ill it of the faculty for practically performin{; great 
tasks in Itie great days in wdiich “twenty years are con- 
centra tod.” 'rwo of Marx’s arguments are of special im¬ 
portance in this connection: one of these is contained in 
The Poverti] of Philosophy and concerns the economic 
struggle and economic organizations of the inoletariat; 
the other is contained in the Communist Manifesto and 
concerns, the political tasks of the prolelarial. The first 
argument runs as follows: ‘’Large-scale industry concen¬ 
trates in one place a crowd of people unknown lo one 
another. Compelilion divides their interests. 15ut the main¬ 
tenance of v;ages, this common interest wliich they Jiave 
against their Ikiss, unites them in a common thought of 
resistance—coinbinatioii.... Combinations, at first isolat¬ 
ed, constitute tiiemselves into groups ... and in face of 
always united capilal, the maintenance of the association 
becomes more iM'cessiuy lo them [i.e., the workers] than 
that of wages.... In this strugglc -a veritable civil warf¬ 
are united and developed all the elements necessary lor 
a coming hatlle. Once it has reached this point, associa¬ 
tion takes on a political character.” Here we have tiie 
program and tactics of the economic struggle and of the 
trade union movement for several decades lo come, for 
all the long period in which the proletariat will muster 
its forces for ihe ‘*coniing Jiatlle." Side by side with this 
must be placed numerous references by Marx and Engels 
to the example of the British labour movement; how in¬ 
dustrial “prosperity” leads lo attempts “lo buy the work¬ 
ers” {briefwechsel, V^ol. I, p. 136), lo divert them from the 
struggle; how this prosperity generally “demoralizes the 
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vvorkifis" (Vol, 11, p. 218); how llic British prololarial 
becomes “bourgeoisilied”~'“this most bourgeois oi‘ all na¬ 
tions is apparently aiming iiitimatcly at the possession 
of a bourgeois aristocracy and u bourgeois proletariat as 
well UwS a bourgeoisie*’ (V’^ol. 11, p. 290); how its “revolu¬ 
tionary energy’’ oozes away {Vol. Ill, p. 124), how it will 
be necessary to wait a more or less long time belore “llie 
English workers will 1‘ree themselves from their apparent 
bourgeois inlection ’ (Vol. Ill, p. 127); how the British la¬ 
bour movement “lacks the mellle ol* the Chartists” (18i50; 
Vol. Ill, p. 305); how the British workers' leaders are be¬ 
coming a type midway be.twx‘eii “a radical l>ourgeois and 
a worker” (in reference lo llolyoak, Vol. IV, p. 209); how^ 
owing lo Britisli monopoly, and as long as Ibis juonopoly 
lasts, “the British working-man will not budge” (Vol. IV, 
p. 433). The tactics of the economic struggle, in connec¬ 
tion with the general course (and outcome) of the labour 
movement, are here considered from a remarkably broad, 
comprehensive, dialectical, and genuinely revolutionary 
standpoint. 

The Communist Manifesto set forth the fundamental 
Marxian principle on the tactics of the political struggle: 
“The Communiists fight for the attainment of the im- 
inediaic aims, for the enforcement of the momentairy in¬ 
terests of the working class; but in the movement of the 
present, they also represent and lake care of the future 
of that movement.” That was why in 1848 Marx sup¬ 
ported the parly of the “agrarian revolution” in Poland, 
“that party which fomented the insurrection of Cracow 
in 1846.” In Germany in 1848 and 1849 Marx supported 
the extreme revolutionary democracy, and subsequently 
never retracted' what he had then said about tactics. He 
regarded the German bourgeoisie as an elfemenl which 
was “inclined from the very beginning to betray the peo¬ 
ple” (only an alliance with the peasantry could have 



brought the bourgeoisie the integral fulfilment of its tasks) 
“and compromise with the crowned representatives of the 
old society.” Here is Marx’s summary of the analysis 
of the ebass position of the German bourgeoisie in the 
era of the I)ourgeois-democratic revolution—an analysis 
which, incidentally, is a sample of that materialism which 
examines society in motion, and, moreover, not only from 
the side of the motion which is directed backwards: “With¬ 
out faith in itself, without faith in the people, grumbling 
at those above, trembling before Ihose lielow ... intim- 
idiated by the w’orld storm ... no energy in any respect, 
plagiarism in every respect ... without initiative ... an 
execrable old man, who saw himself doomed to guide 
and deflect the first youthful impulses of a robusl people 

in his own senile interests_” [Neiie Hheinisclie Zeitung, 

1848; see Literarischer Nachhm, Vol. Ill, p. 212.) About 
twenty years later, in a lettc'r to Engels (BriefwechseUYol, 
III, p. 224), Marx declared that the cause of the failure of 
the Revolution of 1848 was that the bourgeoisie had pre¬ 
ferred peace with .slavery to the mere pros])cct of a fight 
for freedom. When the revolutionary era of 1848-49 
ended, Marx opposed every attempt to play at revolution 
(the fight he put up against Schapper and Willich), and 
insisted on ability to work in the new phase which in a 
seemingly “peaceful” way was preparing for new revolu¬ 
tions. The spirit in which Marx wanted the work to be 
carried on is shown by his estimate of the situation in 
Germany in 1856, the blackest period of reaction: “Tlie 
whole thing in Germany wdll depend on the possibility to 
back the proletarian revolution by some second edition 
of the Peasant War.” (Briefwechsel, Vol. II, p. 108.) As 
long as the democratic (bourgeois) revolution in Germany 
was not finished, Marx wholly concentrated attention in 
the tactics of the socialist proletariat on developing the 
democratic energy of the peasantry. He held that Las- 
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salle's alMliide was “objectively ... a belrayal of the 
whole workers’ movement to Prussia” (Vol. ITI, p. 210), 
incidentally because Lassalle connived a! the aiclions of 
Ihe .Tiinkers and Prussian nalionalism. ‘in a predomi- 
nanlly ai'ricnlUiral country,” wrole Kneels in 1805, ex- 
chanj»in.£j ideas with Marx on the subject of an intended 
join! statement by them in the i)ress, “.. . it is dastardly 
to make an exclusive ailack on the l»ourj;eoisic* in the 
name of the industrial proletariat but never to devote a 
word to the patriarchal exploitation of the rural prole¬ 
tariat under the lash of the f^wat feudal aristocracy.” 
(Vol. Ill, p. 217.) From 1804 to 1870, when the era of 
the completion of the bourijeois-democralic revolution in 
Germany, the era of the efforts of the exploiting classes 
of Prussia and Austria to complete this revohilion in one 
way or another from ahoiw. w%as coming to an end, Marx 
not only condemned Lassalle, who was coquel ting with 
Bismarck, but also corrected Liebknecbl, who had in¬ 
clined towards “Austrophilism” and the defence of par¬ 
ticularism: Marx demanded revolutionary tactics which 
w^ould combat both Bismarck and the Austrophiles with 
equal ruthlessncss, tactics which would not he adapted 
to the “victor,” the Prussian Junker, but which would 
immediately renew’ the revolutionary struggle against him 
also on the basis created by the Prussian military vic¬ 
tories. (Briefwcchsel Vol. ITT, pp. 134, 136, 147, 179, 204, 
210, 215, 418, 437, 440-41.) In the famous Address of the 
International of September 9, 1870, Marx ivarned the 
French proletariat against an untimely uprising; but 
when the uprising nevertheless took place (1871), Marx 
enthusiastically hailed the revolutionary initiative of the 
masses, who were “storming heaven” (letter of Marx to 
Kugelmann). The defeat of the revolutionary action in 
this situation, as in many others, was, from the stand¬ 
point of Marxian dialectical materialism, a lesser evil in 
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the (general course n/id outcome of tlie proletarian strug¬ 
gle, than the abandonment of a position already occupic<], 
thaw a surrender without battle. Such a surrender would 
have demoralized the proletariat and undermined its 
fighting capacity. Fully appreciating the use of legal 
means of struggle during periods when iralilical stagna¬ 
tion prevails and 'bourgeois legality dominates, Marx, in 
1877 and 1878, after the pa.ssage of the Anti-Socialist 
Law, sharply condemned Most’s “revolutionary phrases”; 
but he no less, if not more .sharply, attacked' the oppor¬ 
tunism tliat bad temporarily gained sway in' the official 
.Social-Democratic Part 5 % which did not at once display 
resoluteness, firmness, revolutionary spirit and a rcadi- 
ne.ss to re.sort to an illegal .struggle in rcspon.se to the 
Anti-Socialist Law. (Brieftvcclisel, Vol. IV, pp. 397, 4^*1. 
418, 422, 424; cf. also letters to Sorgo.) 
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FREDERICK ENGELS 


Oh, what a lamp of reason ceaseil to burn. 
Oh, what a heart then ceased to throhl^ 

On August 5, 1895, Frederick Engels died in London^ 
After his friend Karl Marx (who died in 1883), Engels 
was the most noteworthy scholar and teacher of the 
modern proletariat in all the civilized world. From the 
time that fate threw Karl Marx and Frederick Engels 
together, the life work of each of the two friends became 
the common cause of lx>th. And so, to understand what 
Frederick Engels has done for the proletariat, one must 
have a clear idea of the significance of Marx’s work and 
teaching for the development of the contemporary labour 
movement. Marx and Engelis were the first to show that 
the working class and the demands of the working class 
are a necessary outcome of the present economic system, 
which together with the lK)urgeoisie inevilably creates 
and organizes the proletariat. They showed that it is not 
the well-meaning efforts of noble-minded individuals, but 
the class struggle of the organized proletariat that will 
deliver humanity from the evils which now oppress it. 
In their scientific w'orks, Marx and Engels were the first 
to expliain that Socialism is not the invention of dream¬ 
ers, but the final aim and inevitable result of the devel¬ 
opment of the productive forces of modem society. All 
recorded history hitherto has been a history of class 
struggle, of the succession of the rule and victory of cer¬ 
tain social classes over others. And this will continue un¬ 
til the foundations of class struggle and of class rule— 
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private property and anarchic social production—disap- 
fiear. The infercsU of the proletariat demand the destruc¬ 
tion of these foundations, and therefore the conscious class 
struggle of the organized workers must be directed against 
them. And every class struggle is a political struggle. 

These views of Marx and Engels have now been 
adopted by all proletarians who arc fighting for their 
emancipation. Rut when in the forties the two friends 
took part in the socialist literaiure and social movements 
of their time, sucli opinions were absolutely novel. At 
that time there were many people, talented and untalented, 
honest and dishonest, who while absorbed in the .struggle 
for iK>litical freedom, in the struggle against the despotism 
of monarchs, police and priests, failed to observe the an¬ 
tagonism between the interests of the bourgeoisie and the 
interests of the proletariat. These people would not even 
admit the idea that the workers should act as an in¬ 
dependent social force. On the other hand, there were 
many dreamers, some of them geniuses, who thought that 
it was only necessary to convince the rulers and the gov¬ 
erning classes of the injustice of the contemporary social 
order, and it would then be easy to establish peace and 
general well-being on earth. Tliey dreamt of Socialism 
without a struggle. lastly, nearly all the Socialists of that 
lime and the friends of the working class generally re¬ 
garded the proletariat only as an nicer, and observed with 
liorror how this ulcer grew with the growth of industry. 
They all, therefore, were intent on how to stop the devel¬ 
opment of industry and of the proletariat, how to stop the 
“wheel of history.” Far from sharing the general fear of 
the development of the proletariat, Marx and Engels 
placed all their hopes on the continued growth of the 
proletariat. The greater the number of proletarians, the 
greater would be their power as a revolutionary class, 
and the nearer and TPore possible woi^ .^ciijjyi^^ 
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The services rendered by Marx an<l Engels to tlie work' 
inp class may be expressed in a few words thus: they 
taught tlii' working class to know itself and be conscious 
of itself, and they substituted science for di'cams. 

That is why the name and life of Engels should br 
known to every worker. Tlial is why in this collection 
of articles, the aim of which, as of all our publications, 
is to awaken class consciousness in the Russian W’orkers, 
we must sketch the life and work of Frederick Engels, 
one of the two great teachers of the modern proletariat. 

Engels was born in 1820 in Rarinen, in the Rhine 
province of the kingdom of Prussia. His father was a 
manufacturer. In 1838, Engels, without having completed 
his .studies at the gymnasium, was forced hv family cir¬ 
cumstances to enter one of the commercial houses of 
Bremen as a clerk. Commercial affairs did not prevent 
Engels from pursuing his scientific and political educa¬ 
tion. He came to hate autocracy and the tyranny of bu¬ 
reaucrats while still at the gymnasium. The study of phi¬ 
losophy led him further. At that lime Hegel’s teaching 
dominated German philosophy, and Engels became his 
follower. Although Hegel himself was an admirer of the 
autocratic Prussian state, in whose service he stood as 
a professor in the University of Berlin, Hegel’s teaching 
was revolutionary. Hegel’s faith in human reason and its 
rights, and the fundamental thesis of the Hegelian philos¬ 
ophy, namely, that the universe is subject to a constant 
process of change and development, was leading those of 
the disciples of the Berlin philosopher who refused to 
reconcile themselves to the existing state of affairs to the 
idea that the struggle against this state of affairs, the strug¬ 
gle against existing wrong and prevalent evil, is also rooit- 
ed in the universal law of eternal development. If all 
things develop, if institutions kc^p giving place to other 
institutions, why should the autocraev of the Prussian 
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king or of llie Russian tvSar, why should the enrichment 
of an insignificant minority at the expense of the vast 
majority, or the domination of the bourgeoisie over the 
people, continue forever? Hegel’s philosophy spoke of the 
development of the mind and of ideas; it was idealistic. 
From the development of the mind it deduced the devel¬ 
opment of nature, of man, and of human, social rela¬ 
tions. Retaining Hegefs idea of the eternal process of 
development,* Marx and I^ngels n'jected the preconceived 
idealist view; turning to the facts of life, they saw that 
H was not the development of mind that explained the 
development of nature hut that, on the contrary, the ex¬ 
planation of mind must be derived from nature, from 
matter.... Unlike Ilegel and the other Hegelians, Marx 
and Engels w'ere materialists. Regarding the \vorld and 
humanity materialistically, they perceived that just as 
material causes lie at the basis of all the phenomena of 
nature, so the development of human society is condi¬ 
tioned by the development of material, productive forces. 
On the development of productive forces depend the re¬ 
lations which men enter into one with another in the 
production of the things required for the satisfaction of 
human needs. And in the^se relations lies the explanation 
of all the phenomena of social life, human aspirations, 
ideas and laws. The development of pjodiictive forces 
creates social relations based upon priveate property, but 
now we see that this same development of the productive 
forces deprives the majority of their property and con¬ 
centrates it in the hands of an insignificant minority. It 
destroys property, the basis of the modern social order, 
St itself strives tow^ards the very aim which the Socialists 

• Marx and Engels freqiipntly pointed out that in their intel¬ 
lectual development they were very much indebted to the great 
German philosophers, particularly to Hegel. “Witlioul German 
philosophy,” Engels says, “there woidd have boon no scientific 
Socialism.” 



Iiave Rci fliomselves. All llie Socialists have to do is lo 
roalizo which of Ihc social forces, owinfj to its position in 
modern society, is interested in hrin^in^ about Socialism, 
and to impart to this force the consciousness of its inter¬ 
ests and of ils liistorical mission. This force is the pro¬ 
letariat. Enf^els f'ot to know it in England, in the centre 
of British iiuluslry, Manchester, where he sellled in 1842, 
enlering the service of a commercial house of which his 
father was a shareholder. Here Engels did not merely sit 
in the factory office but w-an«dered about the slums in 
which the workers were cooped up. He saw their poverty 
and misery witli his own eyes. But he did not confine 
himself lo personal oliservations. He read all that had 
been revealed I>efon'! him on the condition of the British 
working class and carefully studied all the official docu¬ 
ments he could lay his hands on. The fruit of these studies 
and observations was the book which appeared in 1845: 
The Condition of the Working Class in England, We 
have already mentioned the chief .service rendered by 
Engels as the author of The Condition of the Working 
Class in England, Many even lief ore Engels had described 
the sufferings of the prolelariat and had pointed to the 
necessity of helping il. Engels was the first to say that 
not only \ras the proletariat a suffering class, but that, in 
fad, the disgraceful economic condition of the proletariat 
was driving it irresistibly forw^ard and compelling it to 
fight for its ultimate emancipation. And the fighting pro- 
lelariat would help itself. The political movement of the 
working class wmuld inevitably lead the workers to re¬ 
alize that their only salvation lay in Socialism. On the 
other hand, Socialism would become a force only when 
it became the aim of the political struggle of the working 
class. Such are the main ideas of Engels’ book on the 
condition of the working class in England, ideas which 
have now been adopted by all thinking and fighting pro- 
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Itilariiiiis, l)ul which at thal time were entirely new. lliese 
ideas were eiiuncialed in a book which is wrillen in an 
ubsor1>m{^ style and which is lilled with mosl aiilhenlie 
and shockiiii* picAures of the misery of liie \i.nt;V\s\\ pvo- 
lelai'ial. 'I'his book was a \eiTib\e indicAmenV of capWaV- 
isni and the bourgeoisie. U created a very profound im- 
lu’esskm. Kngels’ book began to lie quoted everywhere 
as presenting the best picture of the condition of the 
modern- proletariat. And, in fact, neither before 1845 nor 
after has there appeal (‘d so striking and truthful a pic¬ 
ture of the misery of the working class. 

It was not imtili he came to linglaiid that Kngels be¬ 
came a Socialist. In Manchester he formed conlacls with 
people active in the British labour movement at the time 
and began to write for English socAatist publications. In 
1844, while on his way back to Germany, he became ac¬ 
quainted in Paris wdtti Marx, with whom he had already 
started a correspondence. In Paris, under the influence of 
the French Socialists and l^cnch life, Marx had also be¬ 
come a Socialist. Here the friends jointly wrote a book 
entitled The Holy Family, or a Criticism of Critical CriF 
icism. This book, which appeared a year before The Con¬ 
dition of the Working Class in Fngland, and the greater 
part of which w’as written by Marx, contains the founda¬ 
tions of revolutionary materialist Socialism, the main 
ideas of which w^e have exiiounded above. The Holy 
Family is a facetious nickname for the Bauer brothers, 
philosophers, and Iheir followers. These gentlemen 
preached a criticism which stood above all reality, which 
stood above parties and politics, wdiich rejected all prac¬ 
tical activity, and which only “critically” contemplated 
the surrounding world and the events going on within it. 
These gentlemen, the Bauers, superciliously regarded the 
proletariat as an uncritical mass. Marx and Engels vigor¬ 
ously opposed this absurd and harmful trend. On behalf 



of ii real human personality -llie worker, trampled down 
liy the riiliii^^ classes and the stale—Ihey deinaiided, not 
contemplation, hut a striigj^lc for a better order of so¬ 
ciety. They, of course, regai*ded the proletariat as the 
power that was capable of waging this struggle and that 
was interested in it. Even before the appearance of The 
Holy Family, Engels Jvad published in Marx's and Ruge's 
Deutsch-Franzosisclie Jahrbiiclwr the “Critical blssavs in 
Political Economy,” in which he examined the principal 
phenomena of the contemporary economic order from a 
socialist standpoint and (!oncluded llial they were neces¬ 
sary conseqiK'iices of the rule of private property. Inter¬ 
course with Engels was undoubtedly a factor in Marx's 
decision to study political economy, a science in which 
his works have jiroduced a veritable revolution. 

From 1845 to 1847 Engels lived in Brussels and l^aris, 
combining scientific pursuits with practical activities 
among the (iernian workers in Brussels and Paris. Here 
Marx and Engels formed contact with the secret German 
Communist Leagiu*, wliich commissioned them to ex¬ 
pound the main principles of the Socialism they had 
worked out. Thus arose the famous Manifesto of the 
Cowmunist Pfvty of Marx and Engels, published in 1848. 
Tliis little booklet is worth wdiole volumes: to this day its 
spirit inspires and motivates the organized and fighting 
proletariat of the entire civilized world. 

The revolution of 1848, w’hich broke out first in France 
and then spread to other counlritvs of Western Europe, 
brought Marx and Engels back to their native country, 
Here, in Rhenish Prussia, they took charge of the demo¬ 
cratic Ncue Rheinische Zeitung published in Cologne. 
The two friends were the heart and soul of all revolii- 
tionary-'democratic aspirations in Rhenish Prussia. They 
defended the interests of the people and of freedom against 
the reactionary forces to the last ditch. The reactionary 



forces, as we know, gained the upper hand. The l^eue 
Rhcinischc Zeitung was suppressed. Marx, who during his 
exile had lost his Prussian cilizenship, was deported; but 
Engels took part in the armed popular uprising, fought 
for liberty in three battles, and after the defeat ot* the 
reljels fled, via Switzerland, to London. 

There Marx also settled. Engels soon became a clexk 
once more, and later a shareholder, in the Manchester 
commercial house in which he had worked in the forties. 
Until 1870 he lived in Manchester, while Marx lived in 
London, wtiich, liowever, did not prevent them maintain¬ 
ing a most lively intellectual inlcTCourse: they corre¬ 
sponded almost daily. In this (!orres])oiidence the tw’o 
IViends exchanged views and knowledge and continued to 
collaborale in the working out of scienliJic Socialism. In 
1870 Engels mov<Kl to London, and their common intel¬ 
lectual lile, full of strenuous labour, continued until 1883, 
wlien Marx died. Its fruit was, on Marx's side, Capital, the 
greatest work on i)olitical economy of our age, and on 
Engels’ side - a niunber ol* w^orks, large and small. Marx 
worked on the analysis of llie complex phenomena ol 
capitalist economy. Engels, in simply written and fre¬ 
quently polemical w^orks, dealt with the more general 
scientilic problems and with diverse j)lienoniena of the 
past and present in the spirit of the materialist concep¬ 
tion of history and Marx's economic Iheory. Of these 
works of hmgels we .shall mention: the polemical work 
against Diihring (in which are analyzed highly important 
problems in the domain of philosophy, natural science 
and the social sciences),* The Origin of the Family, Pri~ 
vote Property and the State (translated into Russian, pub- 

* This is a wondcrl'ully rich and inslruclive book. Unfortunate¬ 
ly* onJy a small portion of it, containing an historical outline of 
the development, of Socialism, has been translated into Itussiaii 
{The Development of Scientific Socinlhm, Snd ed., (ieneva, 1892). 
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lislied ill SI. Piilersburg, 3rd ed., 1895), Ludwiy Feuer- 
hach (Russian Iranslalion with notes by G. Plekhaiiov, 
Geneva, 1892), an article on the foreign policy of the 
Russian government [translated into Russian in the Ge¬ 
neva Sotsial-Deinokrai, Nos. 1 and 2), some; remarkable 
articles on the housing question, and finally, two small 
but very valuable articles on the economic develoi>inenl 
of Russia (Frederick Engels on liussia, translated into 
Russian by Vera Zasulich, Geneva, 1894). Marx died 1k;- 
fore he could complete his vast work on capital. In the 
rough, however, it was already finished, and after the 
<leath of his friend, Engels undertook the onerous labour 
ol' preparing and publishing the second and tliird volumes 
of Capital. He published Volume 11 in 1885 and Volume 
III in 1894 (his death prevented the preparation of Vol¬ 
ume IV). These two volumes entailed a vast amount of 
labour. Adler, the Austrian Social-Democrat, has rightly 
remarked that by publishing Volumes II and III of Cap- 
ital Engels erected a majestic monument to the genius 
who had been his friend, a monument on which, without 
intending it, he indelibly carved his own name. And, in¬ 
deed, these two volumes of Capital are the work of two 
men: Marx and Engels. Ancient stories contain many 
moving instances of friendship. The European proletariat 
may say that its science was created by two scholars and 
fighters, whose relations to each other surpassed the most 
moving stories of human friendship among the ancients. 
Engels always—and, on the whole, justly—placed him¬ 
self after Marx. “In Marx’s lifetime,” he wrote to an old 
friend, “I played second fiddle.” His love for the living 
Marx, and his reverence for the memory of the dead 
Marx were limitless. In this stern fighter and strict thinker 
beat a deeply loving heart. 

After the movement of 1848-49, Marx and Engels in 
exile did not occupy themselves with science alone. In 
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1804 Marx founded the International Workingmens As¬ 
sociation, and led this society for a whole decade. Engels 
also took an active part in its alfairs. Tlie work of the 
International Association, which, in accordance with 
Marx’s idea, united proletarians of all countries, was of 
tremendous signilicance in the development of the work¬ 
ing-class niovcnient. But even alter liie International As¬ 
sociation came to an end hi the seventies the unifying 
role of Marx and Engels did not cease. On the contrary, 
it may be said that their imiKjrtance as si)irilual leaders 
of the labour movement steadily grew, inasmuch as the 
movement itself grew uninterruptedly. Alter the death of 
Marx, Engels continued alone to be the counsellor and 
leader of the Euro])ean Socialists, liis advice and direc¬ 
tions were sought for equally by the German Socialists, 
who, despite government pcrscculion, grew rapidly and 
steadily in slrenglh, and by representatives of backward 
couiiLries, such as Spaniards, Rumanians and Russians, 
who were obliged to ponder over and weigh their first 
steps. They all drew on the rich store of knowledge and 
experience of the aged Engels. 

Marx and Ejigels, who both knew Russian and read 
Russian books, look a lively interest in Russia, followed 
the Russian revolutionary niovcineiit with symijathy and 
inainlained contact with Russian revolutionaries. Tiicy 
were both democrals before they became Socialists, and 
the democratic feeling of hatred for political despotism 
was exceedingly strong in lliem. This direct political feel¬ 
ing, combined with a profound theoretical uiulersland- 
ing of the connection Ijetween political despotism and 
economic oppression, as well as their rich ex])crieiice of 
life, made Marx and Engels uncomiiionly responsive pre¬ 
cisely from the political standpoint. That is why llie heroic 
struggle of the small handful of Russian revolutionaries 
against the mighty tsarist government evoked a most 
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sympalhelic echo in the hearts of these tried revolution¬ 
aries. On the other hand, the tendency to turn away from 
the most immediate and important task of the Russian 
Socialists, namely, the conquest of political freedom, 
for the sake of illusory economic advantages, naturally 
appeared suspicious in their eyes and was even regarded 
by them as a direct betrayal of the great cause of the 
social revolution. '‘The emancipation of the proletariat 
must be the work of the proletariat itself”—Marx and 
Engels constantly taught. But io order to fight for its 
economic emancipation, the proletariat must whi for itself 
certain political rights. Moreover, Marx and Engels clearly 
saw that a political revolution in Russia would be of tre¬ 
mendous significance to the West-European labour move¬ 
ment as well. Autocratic Russia had always been a bul¬ 
wark of European reaction in general. The extraordinarily 
favourable international position enjoyed by Russia as a 
result of the war of 1870, which for a long time sowed 
discord between- Germany and France, of course only 
enhanced the importance of autocratic Russia as a reac¬ 
tionary force. Only a free Russia, a Russia that had no 
need either to oppress the Poles, Finns, Germans, Arme¬ 
nians or any other small nations, or constantly to incite 
France and Germany against each other, would enable 
modern Europe to free itself from the burden of war, 
would \reaken all the reactionary elements in Europe and 
would increase the power of the European working 
class. Engels therefore ardently desired the establishment 
of political freedom in Russia for the sake of the prog¬ 
ress of the labour movement in the West as well. In 
him the Russian revolutionaries have lost their best friend. 

May the memory of Frederick Engels, the great cham¬ 
pion and teacher of the proletariat, live forever! 


Autumn, 1895 



THE MARX-ENGELS CORRESPOjNDENCE 


The long-promised edition of the correspondence of 
the famous founders of scientific Socialism has at last 
been published. Engels bequcathedi the publication to 
Bebel and Bernstein, and Bebel managed to complete his 
part of the editorial work shortly before his death. 

The Marx-Engels correspondence, published a few 
weeks ago by Dietz, Stuttgart, consists of four big 
volumes. They contain in all 1,3SG letters of Marx 
and Engels covering an extensive period, from 1844 
to 1883. 

The editorial work, i.e., the writing of prefaces to the 
correspondence of various periods, was done by Eduard 
Bernstein. As might have been expected, this work is 
unsatisfactory from both the technical and the ideological 
standpoint. After his notorious “evolution” to extreme 
opportunist views, Bernstein should never have under¬ 
taken to edit letters which are impregnated through and 
through with the revolutionary spirit. Bernstein’s pref¬ 
aces arc in part meaningless and in part simply false— 
as, for instance, when, instead of a precise, clear and 
frank characterization of the opportunist errors of Las- 
salle and Schweitzer which Marx and Engels exposed, one 
meets with eclectic phrases and thrusts, such as that “one 
can justly question whether Marx and Engels always 
judged Lassalle’s policy rightly” (Vol. Ill, page xviii), or 
that in their tactics they were “much nearer” to Schweit¬ 
zer, than to Liebknecht (Vol. IV, p. x). These attacks 
have no meaning save as a screen and embellishment for 



opportunism. Unfortunately, the eclectic attitude to Marx's 
ideological struggle against many of his opponents is be¬ 
coming increasingly widespread among presenWay Ger¬ 
man Social-Democrats. 

From the technical standpoint, the index is unsatis¬ 
factory—only one for all four volumes (for instance, 
Kaulsky and Stirling are omitted); the notes to individual 
letters arc too scanty and are lost in the editor's pref¬ 
aces instead of being placed in proximity to the letters 
they refer to, as they were by Sorge, and so forth. 

The price of the publication is unduly high—about 
20 rubles for the four volumes. There can be no doubt 
that the complete correspondence could and should have 
been published in a less luxurious edition at a more pop¬ 
ular price, and that, in addition, a selection of passages 
most important from the standpoint of principle could 
and should have been publish<?d for wide distribution 
among workers. 

All these defects of the edition of course hamper a 
study of the correspondence. This is a pity, because its 
scientific and political value is tremendous. Not only do 
Marx and Engels stand out before the reader in clear re¬ 
lief in all their greatness, but the extremely rich theoret¬ 
ical content of Marxism is unfolded in a highly graphic 
way, because in the letters Marx and Engels return again 
and again to the most diverse aspects of their teaching, 
emphasizing and explaining—at times discussing and de¬ 
bating—what is newest (in relation to earlier views), 
most important and most difficult. 

There unfolds before the reader a strikingly vivid 
picture of the history of the labour movement all over 
the world—at its most important junctures and in its 
most essential points. E/en more valuable is the history 
of the politics of the working class. On the most diverse 
occasions, in various countries of the Old World and the 
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New, and at diverse historical moments, Marx and Engels 
discuss the most important principles of the presentation 
of the political tasks of the working class. And the period 
covered by the correspondence was a period in which the 
working class separated off from bourgeois democracy, a 
period in which an independent working-class movement 
arose, a period in which the fundamental principles of 
proletarian tactics and policy were defined. The more we 
liave occasion in our day to observe how the labour move¬ 
ment in various countries suffers from opportunism in 
consequence of the stagnation and decay of the bour¬ 
geoisie, in consequence of the attention of the labour 
leaders being engrossed in the trivialities of the day, and 
so on—the more valuable becomes the wealth of material 
contained in the correspondence, displaying as it docs a 
most profound comprehension of the basic transforma- 
tory aims of the proletariat, and providing an unusually 
fioxihlc definition of the given tasks of tactics from the 
standpoint of these revolutionary aims, without making 
the slightest concession to opportunism or revolutionary 
phrasemongering. 

If one w'ere to attempt to define by a single word the 
focus, so to speak, of the whole correspondence, the 
central point in which the whole body of i^as expressed 
and discussed converges—that word would be dialectics. 
The thing that interested Marx and Engels most of all, 
the thing to which they contributed what W'as most es¬ 
sential and new, the thing that constituted the masterly 
advance they made in the history of revolutionary 
thought, was the application of materialist dialectics to 
the reshaping of all political economy, from its founda¬ 
tions up—to history, natural science, philosophy and to 
the policy and lactios of the working class. 
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We intend in the following account, after giving a 
general review of the correspondence, to outline the more 
interesting remarks and arguments of Marx and Engels, 
without pretending to give an exhaustive account of the 
contents of the letters. 

I. GENERAL REVIEW 

Tlic correspondence opens with letters written in 1844 
by the 24-year-old Engels to Marx. The situation in Ger¬ 
many at that time is brought out in striking relief. The 
first letter is dated the end of September 1844 and was 
sent from Barmen, where Engels’ family lived and where 
he was born. Engels was not quite 24 years old at the 
time. He was bored with family life and was anxious 
to break away. His father was a despot, a pious manu¬ 
facturer, w^ho was outraged at his son’s continual run¬ 
ning about to political meetings and at his Communist 
views. Were it not for his mother, whom he really loved, 
Engels wrote, he would not have stood even the few 
days still remaining until his departure. What petty rea¬ 
sons, what superstitious fears were put forward by the 
family against his departure, he complained to Marx. 

While he was still in Barmen—where he was delayed 
a little longer by a love affair—Engels gave way to his 
father and worked for alwut two weeks in the factory 
office (his father was a manufacturer). “Huckstering is 
horrible,” he writes to Marx. “Barmen is horrible, the 
way they spend their lime is horrible, and it is most 
horrible of all to remain, not merely a bourgeois, but a 
manufacturer, a bourgeois who actively opposes the pro¬ 
letariat.” He consoled himself, Engels goes on to say, by 
forking on his book on the condition- of the working 
class (this lx)ok appeared, as is known, in- 1845 and is 
one of the best works of world socialist literature). “One 
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can while being a Communist remain in outward con¬ 
ditions a bourgeois and a huckstering beast as long as 
one docs not write, but to carry on a wide communist 
propaganda and at the same time engage in huckstering 
and industry will not work. I am leaving. Add to this 
the drowsy life of a thoroughly Christian-Prussian 
family—I cannot stand it any longer. I might in the end 
become a German philistine and introduce philistinism 
inlo rx)mmunism.” Thus wrote the young Engels. After 
the Revolution of 1848 the exigencies of life obliged him 
to return to his father’s office and to become a “huck¬ 
stering beast” for many long years. But be was able to 
stand firm and to create for himself, not Chrislian-Prus* 
sian surroundings, but entirely difTerent, comradely sur¬ 
roundings, and to become for the rest of his life a relent¬ 
less foe of the “inlroduction of philistinism inlo Com¬ 
munism.” 

Social life in the German provinces in 1844 resemliled 
Russian social life at the beginning of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, before the Revolution of 1905. There was a gen¬ 
eral urge for political life, a general seething indigna¬ 
tion in opposition to the government; the clergy fulmi¬ 
nated against the youth for their atheism; children in 
bourgeois families quarrelled with their parentr. for their 
‘ aristocratic treatment of servants or workers.” 

The general sipirit of opposition- found expression in 
the fact that everylK)dy declared himself to be a Com¬ 
munist. “The Police Commissary in Barmen is a Com¬ 
munist,” Engels writes to Marx. He was in Cologne... 
Diisseldorf ... Elberfeld—and wherever you turn you 
stumble over Communists! “One ardent Communist, a 
cartoonist... named Seel, is going to Paris in two months. 
I shall give him your address; you will all like him for 
his enthusiastic nature, his Ibve of music, and he could 
be used as a cartoonist.” 



“Miracles are happening liere in Elberfeld. Yesterday 
(this was wrillen on February 22, 1845), we held' our 
Ihird Communist meeting in the largest hall and the best 
resfnnranl of the city. The first meeting was attended 
by 40 people, the second by 130 and the third by at least 
200. The whole of Ell)erfeld and Barmen, from the mon¬ 
eyed aristocracy to the small shopkeepers, was repre¬ 
sented, all except the proletariat.” 

This is literally what Engels wrote. Everybody in Ger¬ 
many at that time was Comnuinist, except the proletariat. 
Commimism was a form of expression of the opposition 
sentiments of all, and chiefly of the bourgeoisie. “The 
most stupid, the most lazy and most philistine people, 
whom nothing in the world interested, are almost be¬ 
coming enthusia.stic for rx>mmunism.” The cliief preach¬ 
ers of Communism at that time were ])eople of the type 
of our Narodniks, “Socialist-Revolutionaries,” “Popular- 
i.st Socialists,” and so forth, that is to say, well-meaning 
bourgeois who were more or less furious with the govern¬ 
ment. 

And under .such conditions, amidst countless pseudo¬ 
socialist trends and factions, Engels was able to find his 
way to proletarian Socialism, without fearing to break off 
rclalion.s with the mass of well-intentioned people, ar¬ 
dent revolutionaries but bad Communists. 

In 1840 Engels was in Paris. Paris w^as then seething 
with politics and the discussion of various socialist 
theories. Engels eagerly studied Socialism, made the 
acquaintance of Cabet, Louis Blanc and other prominent 
Socialists, and ran from editorial office to editorial office 
and from circle to circle. 

His attention was chiefly focussed on the most im¬ 
portant and most widespread socialist doctrine of the 
time—Proudhonism. And even before the publication of 
Proudhon’s Philosnpjnj of Poverty (October 1846; Marx’s 
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reply—Ihe fnnioiis hook, The Poverty of Philosophy —ap¬ 
peared in 1847), Enj^els, wilh ruthless sarcasm and r(‘- 
markahlc profundity, criticized Proudhon’s basic ideas, 
which were then being particularly advocated by the Ger¬ 
man Socialist Griin. His excellent knowledge of English 
(which Marx mastered much later) and of English liter¬ 
ature enabled Engels at once (leltcr of September 10, 
1840) to point to the example of the bankruptcy of tlie 
notorious Proudhonist “labour-exchange bazaars” in 
England. Proudhon disgraces Socialism, Engels exclaims 
indignantly—it follow's from Proudhon that the workers 
must buy out capital. 

The 20-year-old Engels simply annihilates “true so¬ 
cialism.” We meet this expression- in his letter of Oc¬ 
tober 23, 1810, long before the Communist Manifesto, 
and Griin is mentioned as its chief exponent. An “iinti- 
prolelarian, petty-bourgeois, philistine” doctrine, “sheer 
phrasemongering,” all sorts of “humanitarian” aspira¬ 
tions, “superstitious fear of ‘crude’ Communism” (Lof- 
fel-Kommunismus, literally: “spoon Communism” or 
“belly Communism”), “peaceful plans of happiness” for 
mankind—tliesc are some of Engels’ epithets, which a]>- 
ply to all species of pro-Marxian socialism. 

“The Proudhon Associations’ scheme,” writes Engels, 
“was discussed for three evenings. At first I had nearly 
the whole clique against me.... The chief point was to 
prove the necessity for revolution by force.” (October 
23, 1846.) In- the end he got furious, he writes, and 
pressed his opponents so that they were obliged to make 
an open attack on Communism, He demanded a vote 
on whether they were Communists or not. This greatly 
horrified the Griinites who began to argue that they met 
together to discuss “the good of mankind” and that they 
must know what Communism really ums. Engels gave 
them an extremely simple definition so as to permit no 
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opportiinily for digressions and evasions. “I therefore de¬ 
fined,” Engels wriles, “the objects of the Communists in 
this way: 1) To achieve the interests of the proletariat 
in opposition to those of the bourgeoisie; 2) To do this 
Ihrough the abolition of private property and its replace¬ 
ment by community of goods; 3) To recognize no means 
of carrying out these objects other than a democratic 
revolution by force.” (Written one-and-a-half years be¬ 
fore the 1^48 Revolution.) 

The discussion concluded by the meeting adopting 
Engels’ definition by thirteen votes against the voles of 
I wo Griinitcs. Tliese meetings were attended by some 
twenty journeymen carpenters. Thus the foundations of 
I he Social-Democratic Labour Party of Germany were 
laid in Paris sixty-seven j’^ears ago. 

A year later, in his letter of November 23, 1847, 
Engels informed Marx that he had prepared a draft of 
Ihe Communist Manifesto, incidentally declaring himself 
opposed to the catechism form originally proposed, “I 
begin: What is Communism?” w^rites Engels. “And then 
straight to the proletariat—^history of its origin, differ- 
ence from former workers, development of the contra¬ 
diction between proletariat and bourgeoisie, crises, re¬ 
sults.. .. In conclusion the Party policy of the Commu¬ 
nists.” 

This historical letter of Engels’ on the first draft of a 
work which has travelled all over the world and which 
to this day is true in all its fundamentals and as actual 
and topical as though it were written yesterday, clearly 
proves that Marx and Engels are justly named side by 
side as the founders of modern Socialism.* 

End of 1913. 


• Here the article breaks off.— 



SPEECH AT THE UNVEILING 
OF A MEMORIAL TO MARX AND ENGELS 

November 7, 1918 

We are unveiling a memorial to the leaders of the 
world workers* revolution, Marx and Engels. 

For ages and ages humanity has suffered and lan¬ 
guished under the yoke of an insignificant handful of 
exploiters, who maltreated millions of toilers. But where¬ 
as the exploiters of an earlier period—the landlords— 
robbed and oppressed the peasant serfs, who were dis¬ 
united, scattered and ignorant, the exploiters of the new 
period, the capitalists, saw facing them among the down¬ 
trodden masses the vanguard of these masses, the ur¬ 
ban, factory, industrial workers. Tliey were united by the 
factory, they were enlightened by urban life, they were 
steeled by the common strike struggle and by revolution¬ 
ary action. 

It is the great and historic merit of Marx and Engels 
that they proved by scientific analysis the inevitability of 
the collapse of capitalism and its transition to Commu¬ 
nism, under which there will be no more exploitation of 
man by man. 

It is the great and historic merit of Marx and Engels 
that they indicated to the proletarians of all countries 
their role, their task, their mission, namely, to be the 
first to rise in the revolutionary struggle against capital 
and to rally around themselves in this struggle tdl the 
toilers and exploited. 



Wc are living in happy limes, when this prophesy of 
(he great Socialists is beginning to be realized. We see 
the dawn of the international socialist revolution of the 
proletariat breaking in a number of countries. The un¬ 
speakable horrors of the imperialist butchery of nations 
an- everywhere evoking a heroic rise of the oppressed 
masses, and arc lending them tenfold strength in the 
struggle for emancipation. 

Let the memorials to Marx ami Engels again and 
again remind the millions of workers and peasants that 
we are not alone in our struggle. Side by side with us the 
workers of more advanced countrit!s are rising. Stern 
battles still aw'ait them and us. In common struggle the 
yoke of capital will he broken, and Socialism will lie 
rinally wonl 



THE THREE SOURCES 
AND THREE COMPONENT PARTS 
OF MARXISM 


Throughout the civilized world the teachings of Marx 
evoke tlie utmost hostility and hatred of all bourgeois 
science (both ofticial and lihcral) which regards Marxism 
as a kind of “pernicious sect.” And no other attitude is 
to be expected, for there can be no “impartial” social 
science in a society based on class struggle. In one way 
or another, all official and liberal science defends wage 
slavery, whereas Marxism has declared relentless war on 
wage slavery. To expect science to he impartial in a wage- 
slave society is as silly and naive as to expect impartiality 
from manufacturers on the question whether workers' 
wages should be increased by decreasing the profits of 
capital. 

But this is not alL The history of philosophy and the 
history of social science show with perfect clarity that 
there is nothing resembling “sectarianism” in Marxism, 
in the sense of its being a hidebound, petrified doctrine, 
a doctrine which ai-ose away from the highroad of de¬ 
velopment of world civilization. On the contrary, the gen¬ 
ius of Marx consists precisely in the fact that he fur¬ 
nished answers to questions the foremost minds of man¬ 
kind had already raised. His teachings arose as the direct 
and immediate continuation of the teachings of the great¬ 
est representatives of philosophy, political economy and 
Socialism. 



The Marxian doctrine is omnipotent because it is true. 
It is complete and harmonious, and provides men with 
an integral world conception which is irreconcilable with 
any form of superstition, reaction, or defence of bour¬ 
geois oppression. It is the legitimate successor to the best 
that was created by mankind in the nineteenth century 
ill the shape of German philosophy, English political 
economy and French Socialism. 

On these three sources of Marxism, which are at the 
same lime its component parts, we shall briefly dwell. 

I 

The philosophy of Marxism is materiaUsm. Through¬ 
out the modern history of Europe, and especially at the 
end of llic eighteenth century in France, which was the 
scene of a decisive battle against every kind of medie¬ 
val rubbish, against feudalism in institutions and ideas, 
nialerialism has proved to be the only philosophy that 
is consistent, true to all the teachings of natural) science 
and hostile to superstition, cant and so forth. The ene¬ 
mies of democracy therefore exerted all their efforts to 
“refute,” undermine and defame materialism, and ad¬ 
vocated various forms of philosophical idealism, which 
always, in one way or another, amounts to an advocacy 
or support of religion. 

Marx and Engels defended philosophical materialism 
in the most determined manner and repeatedly explained 
the profound erroneousness of every deviation from this 
basis. Their views are most clearly and fully expounded 
in the works of Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach and Anti- 
Diihriiig, which, like the Communist Manifesto, arc hand¬ 
books for every class-conscious worker. 

But Marx did not stop at the materialism of the 
eighteenth century: he advanced philosophy. He enriched 
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it with the acquisitions of German classical philosophy, 
especially of the Hegelian system, which in its turn led 
to the materialism of Feuerbach. The chief of these ac* 
quisilions is dialectics, i. e., the doctrine of development in 
its fullest and! deepest form, free of one-sidedness, the 
doctrine of the relativity of human- knowledge, which 
provides us with a reflection of eternally developing mat¬ 
ter. The latest discoveries of natural science—radium, 
electrons, the transmutation of elements—have remarkably 
continued Marx’s dialectical materialism, despite the 
teachings of the bourgeois philosophers with their “new'’ 
reversions to old and rotten idealism. 

Deepening and developing philosophical materialism, 
Marx completed it, extended its knowledge of nature to 
the knowledge of human society. Marx’s historical mate¬ 
rialism was the greatest achievement of scientific thoughl. 
The chaos and arbitrariness that had previously reigned 
in the views on history and politics gave way to a strik¬ 
ingly integral andi harmonious scientific theory, whicli 
shows how, in consequence of the growth of productive 
forces, out of one system of social life another and higher 
system develops—^liow capitalism, for instance, grows out 
of feudalism. 

Just as man’s knowledge reflects nature (i.e., develop¬ 
ing matter) which exists independently of him, so man's 
social knowledge {i.e., his various views and doctrines— 
philosophical, religious, political and so forth) reflects the 
economic system of society. Political institutions are a 
superstructure on the economic foundation. We see, for 
example, that the various political forms of the modern 
European states serve to fortify the rule of the bourgeoisie 
over the proletariat. 

Marx’s philosophy is finished philosophical material¬ 
ism, which has provided mankind, and especially the 
working class, with powerful instruments of knowledge. 
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Having recognized that tlie economic system is the 
Joundalion on which the political superstructure is 
erected, Marx devoted most attention to the study of this 
economic system. Marx's principal work, Capital, is de¬ 
voted to a study of the economic system of modern, i.e., 
capitalist, society. 

Uassical political economy, before Marx, evolved in 
England, the most developed of the capitalist countries. 
Adam Smith and David Ilicai’do, by their investigations 
of the economic system, laid the foundations of the la¬ 
bour theory of value. Marx continued their work. He 
rigidly proved and consistently developed this theory. He 
showed tlial the value of every commodity is determined 
l)y llie quantity of socially necessary labour lime spent 
on its production. 

Where the bourgeois economists saw a relation be¬ 
tween things (the exchange of one commodity for 
another) Marx reviialed a relation between men. The ex¬ 
change of commodities expresses the lie between indi¬ 
vidual producers through the market. Money signifies that 
ihis lie is becoJiiiug closer and closer, inseparably bind¬ 
ing the entire economic life of the individual producers 
into one whole. Capital signifies a further development 
of this tie: man's labour power becomes a commodity. 
The wage worker sells liis labour power to the owner 
of the land, factories and instruments of labour. The 
worker spends one part of the day covering the cost of 
maintaining himself and his family (wages), while the 
other part of the day the worker toils without remunera¬ 
tion, creating surplus value for the capitalist, the source 
of profit, the source of the wealth of the capitalist class. 

The doctrine of surplus value is the cornerstone of 
Marx's economic Iheorv. 
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Capital, created by the labour of the worker, presses 
on the worker by ruining the snialU masters and creat¬ 
ing an army of unemployed. In industry, the victory of 
large-scale production is at once apparent, but we observe 
the same phenomenon in agriculture as well; the superior¬ 
ity of large-scale capilalist agriculture increases, the em¬ 
ployment of machinery grows, peasant economy falls into 
the noose of money-capital, it declines and sinks into ruin 
under the burden of its backward) technique. In agricul¬ 
ture, the decline of small-scale prodiiclion assumes dif¬ 
ferent forms, but tlie decline itself is an indisputable 
fact. 

By destroying small-scale prodiiclion, capital leads to 
an increase in productivity of labour and to the creation 
of a monopoly position for the associations of big capital¬ 
ists. Production itself becomes more and more social— 
hundreds of thousands and millions of workers become 
bound together in a systematic economic organism—but 
the product of the collective labour is appropriated by 
a handful of capitalists. The anarchy of production 
grows, as do crises, the furious chase after markets and 
the insecurity of existence of the mass of the popula¬ 
tion. 

While increasing the dependence of the workers on 
capital, the capitalist system creates the great power of 
combined labour. 

Marx traced the develoipment of capitalism from the 
first germs of commodity economy, from simple ex¬ 
change, to its highest forms, to large-sc>ale production. 

And the experience of all capitalist countries, old and 
new, is clearly demonstrating the truth of this Marxian 
doctrine to increasing numbers of workers every year. 

Capitalism has triumphed all over the world, but this 
triumph is only the prelude to the triumph of labour over 
capital. 

6—1460 
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When feudalism was overthrown, and ''free'' capitalist 
society appeared oji God's earth, it at once became appar¬ 
ent that this freedom meant a new system of oppression 
and exploitation of the toilers. Various socialist doctrines 
immediately began to arise as a reflection of and protest 
against this oppression. Rut early Socialism was utopian 
Socialism. It criticized capitalist society, it condemned and 
damned it, it dreamed of its destruction, it induliged in 
fancies of a better order and endeavoured to convince the 
rich of the immorality of exploitation. 

But utopian Socialism could not point the real way 
out. It could not explain the essence of wage slavery un¬ 
der capitalism, nor discover the laws of the latter's de¬ 
velopment, nor point to the social force which is capable 
of becoming the creator of a new society. 

Meanwhile, the stormy revolutions which everywhere 
m Europe, and especially in France, accompanied the fall 
of feudalism, of serfdom, more and more clearly revealed 
the strwjgle of classes as the basis and the driving force 
of the whole development. 

Not a single victory of political freedom over the feu¬ 
dal class wiis won except against desi)erale resiiilance. 
Not a single capitalist country evolved on a more or less 
free and democratic basis except by a life and death strug¬ 
gle between the various classes of capitalist society. 

The genius of Marx consists in the fact that he was 
able before anybody else to draw from this and consist¬ 
ently apply the deduction that world history teaches. This 
deduction is the doctrine of the class struggle. 

People always were and always will be the stupid 
victims of deceit and self-deceit in politics until they learn 
to discover the interests of some class or other behind all 
moral, religious, political and social phrases, declarations 
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and promises. The supporters of reforms and improve¬ 
ments will always be fooled by the defenders of the old 
order until they realize that every old institution, how¬ 
ever barbarous and rotten it may appear to be, is main¬ 
tained by the forces of some ruling classes. And there is 
only one way of smashing the resistance of these classes, 
and that is to find, in the very society which surrounds 
us, and to enlighten and organize for the struggle, the 
forces which can—and owing to their social position, 
must —constitute the power capable of sweeping away 
the old and creating the new. 

Marx's philosophical materialism alone has shown the 
proletariat the way out of the spiritual slavery in which 
all oppressed classes have hitherto languished. Marx's 
economic theory alone has explained the true position of 
the proletariat in the general system of capitalism. 

Independent organizations of the proletariat are mul¬ 
tiplying all over the world, from America to Japan and 
from Sweden to South Africa. The proletariat is becom¬ 
ing enlightened and educated by waging its class struggle; 
it is ridding itself of the prejudices of bourgeois society; 
it is rallying its ranks ever more closely and is learning 
to gauge the measure of its successes; it is steeling its 
forces and is growing irresistibly. 


March 1913 



THE HISTORICAL DESTINY 
OF THE DOCTRINE OF KARL MARX 


The main thing in the doctrine of Marx is that it brings 
out the historic role of the proletariat as the builder of 
a socialist society. Has the progress of world events con¬ 
firmed this doctrine since it was expounded by Marx? 

Marx first advanced it in 1844. The Communist Maiur 
festo of Marx and Engels, publisheid in 1848, already gives 
an integral and systematic exposition of this doctrine, 
which has remained the best exposition to this day. Sub¬ 
sequent world history clearly falls into three main pe¬ 
riods: 1) from the Revolution of 1848 to the Paris Com¬ 
mune (1871); 2) from the Paris Commune to the Russian 
Revolution (1905); 3) since the Russian Revolution. 

Let us see what has been the destiny of Marx’s doctrine 
in each of these periods. 


I 

At the beginning of the first period Marx’s doctrine 
by no means dominated. It was only one of extremely 
numerous factions or trends of Socialism. The forms of 
Socialism which did dominate were in the main akin 
to our Narodism: noncomprehension of the materialist 
basis of historical movement, inability to single out the 
role and significance of each ckss in capitalist sodety, 
concealment of the bourgeois essence of democratic re¬ 
forms imder diverse, pseudosocialistic phrases about the 
“people,” “justice,” “right,” etc. 
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The Revolution of 1848 struck a fatal blow at all 
these vociferous, motley and ostentatious forms of pre- 
Marxian Socialism. In all countries the revolution re¬ 
vealed the various classes of society in action. The shoot¬ 
ing down of the workers by the republican bourgeoisie 
in the June days of 1848 in Paris finally established the 
fact that the proletariat alone was socialist by nature. 
The liberal bourgeoisie feared the independence of this 
class a hundred times more than it did any kind of reac¬ 
tion. The craven liberals grovelled before reaction. The 
peasantry were content with the abolition of the relics of 
feudalism and joined the supporters of order, only 
wavering at times between workers' democracy and hour- 
geois liberalism. All doctrines of nonclass Socialism and 
nonclasis politics proved to be sheer nonsense. 

The Paris Commune (1871) completed this develop¬ 
ment of bourgeois reforms; the republic, i.e., the form of 
state organization in which class relations appear in their 
most unconcealed form, had only the heroism of the 
proletariat to thank for its consolidation. 

In all the other European countries a more entangled 
and less finished development also led to a definitely 
shaped bourgeois society. Towards the end of the first 
period (1848-71)—^a period of storms and revolutions— 
pre-Marxian Socialism died away. Independent proletarian 
parties were born: the First International (1864-72) and 
the German Social-Democratic Party. 


n 

The second period (1872-1904) was distinguished from 
the first by its ‘‘peaceful” character, by the absence of 
revolutions. The West had finished with bourgeois rev¬ 
olutions, The East had not yet reached that stage. 
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The West entered a phase of “peaceful” preparation 
for Ihe future era of change. Socialist parties, basically 
proletarian, were formed everywhere and learned to make 
use of liourgeois parliamentarism and to create their own 
daily press, their educational institutions, their trade 
unions and their cooperative societies. The Marxian 
doctrine gained a complete victory and spread. The 
process of selecliori and accumulation of the forces 
of the proletariat and of the preparation of the prole¬ 
tariat for the impending haltles made slow but steady 
progress. 

The dialectics of history were such that the theoretical 
victory of Marxism obliged its enemies to disguise them¬ 
selves as Marxists. Liberalism, rotten to the core, tried to 
revitalize itself in the form of socialist opportunism. The 
period of the preparation of forces for great battles the 
opportunists interpreted as renunciation of these battles. 
Improvement of the conditions of the slaves to facilitate 
the strugglie against wage slavery they interpreted as the 
selling, by the slaves, of their right to lil^erty for a mess 
of pottage. They cravenly preached “social peace” (i.e., 
peace with the slaveowners), the renunciation of the class 
struggle, and so forth. They had many adherents among 
socialist members of parliament, various officials of the 
working-class movement, and the “sympathizer” inteb 
lectuals. 

Ill 

But the opportunists had scarcely congratulated them¬ 
selves on the inauguration of “social peace” and on the 
fact that storms w^cre needless under “democracy” when 
a new source of great world storms op^ened up in Asia. 
The Russian Revolution was followed by the Turkish, the 
Persian and the Chinese revolutions. It is in this era of 
storms and their “repercussion” in Europe that we are 
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now living. Whatever may be the fate of the great Chinese 
Republic, against which the various “civilized” hyenas 
are now gnashing their teeth, no power on earth can re¬ 
store the old serfdom in Asia, or wdpe out the heroic 
democracy of the masses of the people in the Asiatic and 
semi-Asiatic countries. 

Certain jieople who were inallentive to the conditions 
of preparation and development of the mass struggle, 
were driven to despair and to anarchism by the prolonged 
postponements of the decisive struggle against capitalism 
in Europe. We can now see liow shortsighted and craven 
this anarchist despair is. 

Tlie fact that Asia, with its population of eight hun¬ 
dred million, has been drawn into the struggle for these 
same Eluropean ideals should inspire us with courage and 
not despair. 

The Asiatic revolutions have revealed the same spine¬ 
lessness and baseness of liberalism, the same excx»ptional 
importance of the independence of the democratic masses, 
and' the same sharp demarcation between the proletariat 
and the liourgeoisie of all kinds. After the experience both 
of Europe and Asia, whoever now speaks of nonclass 
politics and of nonclass Socialisim simply deserves to be 
put in a cage and exhibitexl alongside of the Australian 
kangaroo. 

After -Asia, Europe has also begun to stir, although not 
in the Asiatic way. The “])eaceful” period of 1872-1904 
has passed completely, never to return. The high cost 
of living and the oppression of the trusts is leading to an 
unprecedented intensification of the economic strugglie, 
'which has aroused even the British workers, who have 
been mast corrupted by lil)eralism. Before our eyes a 
political ci'isis is brewing even in that extreme “diehard,” 
bourgeois-junker country, Germany. Feverish arming 
fmd the policy of imperialism are turning modern Europe 
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into a “social peace” which is more like a barrel of gun¬ 
powder than anything else. And at the same time the 
decay of dl the bourgeois parties and the maturing of the 
proletariat arc steadily progressing. 

Each of the three great periods of world history since 
the appearance of Marxism has brought Marxism new 
confirmation and new triumphs. But a still greater 
triumph awaits Marxism, as the doctrine of the prole¬ 
tariat, in the period of history that is now ensuing. 

March 1913 



“LEFT-WING” COMMUNISM, 
AN INFANTILE DISORDER 

(Excerpt) 


II 

ONE OF THE FUNDAMENTAL CONDITIONS 
FOR THE BOLSHEVIKS’ SUCCIilSS 

Certainly, almost everyone now realizes that the Bol¬ 
sheviks could not have maintained themselves in power 
for two-and-a-half months, let alone two-and-a-half years, 
unless the strictest, truly iron discipline had prevailed 
in our Parly, and unliess the latter had been rendered the 
fullest and unreserved support of the whole mass of the 
working class, that is, of all its thinking, honest, self- 
sacrificing and influential elements who are capable of 
leading or of carrying with them the backward strata. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is a most deter¬ 
mined and most ruthless war waged by the new class 
against a more paiverful enemy, the bourgeoisie, whose 
resistance is increased tenfold by its overthrow (even if 
only in one country), and whose power lies not only in 
the strength of international capital, in the strength and 
durability of the international connections of the bour¬ 
geoisie, but also in the force of habit, in the strength of 
small production. For, unfortunately, small production is 
still very, very widespread in the world, and small pro¬ 
duction engenders capitalism and the bourgeoisie continu- 
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ously, daily, hourly, spontaneously, and on a mass scale. 
For all these reasons the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
essential, and victory over the Imurgeoisie is impossible* 
without a long, stubborn and desperate war of life and 
death, a war demanding perseverance, discipline, firm¬ 
ness, indomitableness and unity of will. 

I repeat, the experience of the victorious dictatorship 
of the proletariat in Russia has clearly shown even to 
those who are unable to think, or who have not had oc¬ 
casion to ponder over this question, that absolute central¬ 
ization and the strictest discipline of the proletariat con¬ 
stitute one of the fundamental conditions for victory over 
the bourgeoisie. 

This is often discussed. But not nearly enough thought 
is given to what it means, and under what conditions it 
is possible. Would it not bo I^etter if greetings in honour 
of Soviet power and the Bolsheviks were more frequently 
attended by a profound analysis of the reasons why the 
Bolsheviks were able to build up the discipline the revolu¬ 
tionary i)roletariat needs? 

As a trend of political thought and as a political 
party, Bollshevism exists since 1903. Only the history of 
Bolshevism during the whole ix*riod of its existence can 
satisfactorily explain why it was able to build up and to 
maintain under most difficult conditions the iron dis¬ 
cipline needed for the victory of the prolelariat. 

And first of all the question arises: how is the dis¬ 
cipline of the revolutionary party of the proletariat 
maintained? How is it tested? How is it reinforced? 
First, by the class consciousness of the proletarian van¬ 
guard and by its devotion to the revolution, by its perse¬ 
verance, self-sacrifice and heroism. Secondly, by its abil¬ 
ity to link itself with, to keep in close touch with, and 
to a certain extent, if you like, to merge with the broadest 
masses of the toilers—^primarily with the proletariat, bu( 
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also with the nonproletarian toiling masses. Thirdly, by 
the correcliiess of the political leadership exercised by this 
vanguard, by the correctness of its political strategy and 
tactics, provided that the broadest masses have been con¬ 
vinced by their own experience that they are correct. 
Without these conditions, discipline in a revolutionary 
party that is really capable of being the party of the ad¬ 
vanced class, whose mission il is to overthrow the bour¬ 
geoisie and transform the whole of society, cannot be 
achieved. Without th<‘se conditions, all atlompls to es¬ 
tablish discipline inevitably fall flat and end in phrase¬ 
mongering and grimacing. On the other hand, these con¬ 
ditions c-annot arise all at once. They are created only by 
prolonged effort and hard-won experience. Their creation 
is facilitated by correct revolutionary theory, which, in 
its turn, is not a dogma, but assumes final shape only in 
close connection with the practical activity of a truly 
mass and truly revolutionary movement. 

Tliat Bolshevism was abl®, in 1917-20, under unprece¬ 
dentedly difficult conditions, to build up and successfully 
maintain the strictest centralization and iron discipline 
was simply due to a number of historical peculiarities 
of Russia. 

On the one hand, Bolshevism aro-se in 1903 on the 
very firm foundation of the theory of Marxism. And the 
correctness of this—and only this—revolutionary theory 
has been proved not only by world experience throughout 
the nineteenth century , but particularly by the experience 
of the wanderings and vacillations, the mistakes and* dis¬ 
appointments of revolutionary thought in Russia. For 
nearly half a century—^approximately from the forties to 
the nineties—advanced thought in Russia, oppressed by 
an unparalleled, savage and reactionary tsardom, eagerly 
sought for a correct revolutionary theory and followed 
with astonishing diligence and thoroughness each and 
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every “last word” in this realm in Europe and America. 
Russia achieved Marxism, the only correct revolutionary 
theory, through veritable suffering, through half a cen¬ 
tury of unprecedented torment and sacrifice, of unprec* 
edented revolutionary heroism, incredible energy, de* 
voted searching, study, practical trial, disappointment, 
verification and comparison with European experience. 
Thanks to the enforced emigration caused by tsardom, 
revolutionary Russia in the second half of the nineteenth 
century possessed such a wealth of international connec¬ 
tions and such excellent information on world forms and 
theories of the revolutionary movement as no other coun¬ 
try in the world. 

On the other liand, having arisen on this granite theo¬ 
retical foundation, Bolshevism passed through fifteen 
years (1903-17) of practical history which in wealth of 
experience has no equal anywhere else in the world. For 
no other country during these fifteen years had anything 
even approximating to this revolutionary experience, this 
rapid and varied succession of different forms of the 
movement—legal and illegal, peaceful and stormy, under¬ 
ground and oiien, circles and mass movements, parliamen¬ 
tary and terrorist. In no other country was there concen¬ 
trated during so short a time such a wealth of forms, 
shades,' and methods of struggle of all classe.si of modern 
.society, and moreover, a struggle which, owing to the 
backwardness of the country and the severity of the 
tsarist yoke, maluredi with exceptional rapidity and as¬ 
similated most eagerly and successfully the appropriate 
“last word” of American and European political ex¬ 
perience. 


April-May 1920 



WHAT THE “FRIENDS OF THE PEOPLE” 
ARE AND HOW THEY FIGHT 
THE SOCIAL-DEMOCRATS 

(a reply to articles in the “russkoye bogatstvo” 

OPPOSING THE MARXISTS) 

{Excerpts) 


Generally speaking, the Russian Communists, the Rus¬ 
sian adherents of Marxism, ouglit more than any others 
to call themselves SOCIAL-DEMOCRATS, and in 
their activities they must never forget the enormous im¬ 
portance of DEMOCRACY.* 

In Russia, the remnants of medieval, semifeudal in¬ 
stitutions are still so very strong (as comparc<l with West¬ 
ern Europe), they impose such a heavy yoke upon the 
proletariat and the people generally, retarding the growth 
of political thought in all ranks and classes, that one can¬ 
not refrain from insisting how tremendously important it 
is for the w'orkers to combat all feudal institutions, abso¬ 
lutism, the social estates system and the bureaucracy. It 
must be explained to the worker in the greatest detail 
what a terrible reactionary force these institutions are, 
how they intensify the oppression of labour by capital, 

* This is a very important point Plekhanov is quite right when 
he says that our revolutionaries have “two enemies: old prejudices 
that have not yet been entirely eradicated, on the one hand, and 
u narrow conception of the new program, on the other.” See 
Appendix HI (p. 106 of this book.— Ed.). 
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how they degrade the working people, how they maintain 
capital in its medieval forms, which, while not in the least 
outdone by the modern, industrial forms in the exploita¬ 
tion of labour, suppleanent this exploilation by placing 
enormous difhculties in ihc way of the struggle for eman¬ 
cipation. The workers must know^ that unless these pillars 
of reaction* arc overthrown, it will be utterly impossible 
for them to wage a successful struggle against the bour¬ 
geoisie, because as long as they exist the Russian rural 
proletariat, whose support is an essential condition for 
the victory of the working class, will never cease to be 
downtrodden and cowed, capable only of sullen despera¬ 
tion and not of intelligent and persistent protest and strug¬ 
gle. And therefore it is the direct duly of the working 
class to light side by side with the radical democracy 
against absolutism and the reactionary estates and institu¬ 
tions—^and the Social-Democrats must impress this upon 
the workers, wdiile not for a moment ceasing to impress 
upon them also that the struggle against all these institu¬ 
tions is necessary only as a means of facilitating the strug¬ 
gle against the bourgeoisie, that the achievement of gen- 

* A particularly imposing reactionary iiistiliition, one lo wliicli 
our revolutionaries have paid relatively little attention, is our 
bureaucracy, which dc facto rules the Russian state. Us ranks tilled 
mainly by commoners, this bureaucracy is both in origin and in the 
purpose and character of its activities profoundly bourgeois, but 
absolutism and the enormous political privlli^es of the landed nobil¬ 
ity have lent it particularly pernicious qualities. It is ever a weather¬ 
cock which regards it as its supreme task to reconcile the interests of 
the landlord and the bourgeois. It is a Judas using his feudal sympa¬ 
thies and connections to fool the workers and peasants and, on the 
pretext of '‘protecting the economically weak” and acting as their 
/‘guardian” against the kulak and usurer, resorts to measures which 
reduce the toilers to the status of a ‘‘base rabble,” completely deliv¬ 
ering them into the hands of the feudal landlords and making them 
all the more defenceless against the bourgeoisie. It is a most danger¬ 
ous hypocrite—having learned from the experience of Ihe West- 
European masters of reaction, it skilfully conceals its Arakcheyev^ 
designs behind the tig leaf of phrases about loving the people. 
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eral democratic diemands is necessary for the worker only 
to clear the road to victory over the chief enemy of the 
working people, over an institution which is purely demo¬ 
cratic by nature, viz., capital, which here in Russia is 
particularly inclined to sacrifice its democracy and to 
enter into alliance with the reactionaries in order to sup¬ 
press the workers and to still further retard the rise of a 
working-class movement. 

What has been said is, I think, sufficient to define the 
attitude of the Social-Democrats towards absolutism and 
political liberty, and also towards the trend, which has 
been growing particularly strong of late, that aims to 
“amalgamate'’ and “unite” all the revolutionary groups 
for the purpose of winning political liberty. 

This trend is rather peculiar and characteristic. 

It is peculiar because the proposal for “unity” does 
not come from a definite group, or groups, with definite 
programs which coincide in one point or another. If it 
did, the question of unity could be decided in each sep¬ 
arate case; it w^ould be a concrete question that could 
be decided by the representatives of the uniting groups. 
Then there could be no special “amalgamation” trend. But 
there is such a trend, and it originates simply with peo¬ 
ple who have cut adrift from the old, and have not moored 
to anything new. The theory on which the fighters 
against absolutism have hitherto based themselves is obvi¬ 
ously crumbling, and this is also destroying the conditions 
of solidarity and organization which are essential for the 
struggle. And so, these “amalgamators” and “uniters” 
seem to think that the easiest way to create such a theory 
is to reduce it all to a protest against absolutism and a 
demand for political liberty, while evading all other ques¬ 
tions, socialist and nonsocialist. It goes without saying that 
this naive fallacy will inevitably be refuted at the very 
first attempts at such union. 
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But what makes this '‘amalgamation” trend characteris¬ 
tic is that it expresses one of the latest stages in that 
process of transformationi of militant, revolutionary Na- 
rodism into political radical democracy which I have tried 
to outline above. A durable amalgamation of all the non- 
Social-Democratic revolutionary groups under the banner 
mentioned will be possible only when a durable program 
of democratic demands has been drawn up that will put 
an end to the prejudices of the old Russian exceptional- 
ism. Of course, the Social-Democrats believe that the 
formation of such a democratic party would be a useful 
step forward; and their work of opposing Narodism should 
further it, should further the eradication of all preju¬ 
dices and myths, the grouping of all Socialists under the 
banner of Marxism and the formation of a democratic 
parly by the other groups. 

The Social-Democrats could not, of course, “amalgam¬ 
ate” with such a parly, for they consider it necessary for 
the workers to organize into an independent workers’ 
party; but the workers would most strongly support any 
struggle the democrats ]mt up against reactionary in¬ 
stitutions. 

The degeneration of Naroilism into the most ordinary 
petty-bourgeois radical theory—of which (degeneration) 
the “friends of the people” furnish such striking testi¬ 
mony—shows how serious is the mistake committed by 
those who call upon the workers to fight absolutism 
without at the same time explaining to them the antag¬ 
onistic character of our social relations—^by virtue of 
which the ideologists of the bo'urgeoisie also stand for 
political liberty—without explaining to them the histor¬ 
ical role of the Russian worker as the champion of the 
emancipation of all the toiling population. 

The Social-Democrats are often accused of wanting 
to monopolize Marx’s theory, whereas, it is argued, bis 
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economic theory is accepted by all Socialists, But what, 
one asks, is the use of explaining to the workers the form 
of value, the nature of the bourgeois system and the rev¬ 
olutionary role of the proletariat, if here in Russia the 
exploitation of the toilers is generally and universally at¬ 
tributed not to the bourgeois organization of social econ¬ 
omy, but, say, to land hunger, payments, or the tyranny 
of the administration? 

What is the use of expounding the theory of the class 
struggle to the worker, if that theory cannot even explain 
his relation to the factory owmer (capitalism in Russia is 
artiticially implanted by the government), not to mention 
the mass of the “people,” who do not belong to the fully- 
evolved class of factory workers? 

How can one accept Marx’s economic theory and its 
corollary—the revolutionary role of the proletariat as 
the organizer of Communism through the medium of 
capitalism—if one tries to find ways lo Communism 
other than through capitalism and the proletariat it cre¬ 
ates? 

Obviously, to call- upon the worker lo light for po¬ 
litical liberty under such conditions would be equivalent 
lo calling upon him lo pull the chestnuts out of the fire 
for the progressive bourgeoisie. For it cannot be denied (it 
is significant that even the Narodniks and the Naro- 
dovollsi® did not deny it) thait political liberty will pri¬ 
marily serve the interests of the bourgeoisie and will 
not improve the conditions of the workers, but ... only 
the conditions for their struggle ... against this very bour¬ 
geoisie. I say this as against the Socialists who, while they 
do not accept the theory of the Social-Democrats, carry 
their agitation among the workers, having become con¬ 
vinced empirically that only among the latter are revolu¬ 
tionary elements lo be found. The theory of these So¬ 
cialists contradicts their practice, and they make the very 

7—14M 
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st^rioLis mistake of distracliiig the workers Iroiii their 
flin^'l task of ORGANIZING A SC.JALIST WORKERS’ 
PARTY* 

This niislako arose naturally at a time when the class 
aiitagojiisms of bourgeois sf^ciety were as yet quite un- 
clevelo[K^(l. when they were heJd <iovvn by serfdom, when 
tlie lattiT gave rise to a unanimous protest and struggle 
on llu‘ part of tiie wliole of the intelligentsia, which creat¬ 
ed the illusion that there was something peculiarly demo- 
cralic abcml our intelligentsia, and that there was no 
])roibimd gulf between the ideas of lhc‘ liberals and those 
of the Socialists. Now, however, when economic devel¬ 
opment has advanced so far lhal even those who for- 
iiualy denied that there was any soil for capitalism in 
Russia admit tliat it is precisely the capitalist path of 
deveIoi)ment that we have entered, illusions on this score 
are no long<‘r possible. The composition of the “inlel- 
ligentsia"’ is cojuing to be just as clear as lliat of the 
society engaged in the prcKluclion of material values: 
while the latter is rul<*d aiul governed by tlie capitalist, 
IJu? ’lone" of the former is set by the rapidly growing 
horde of careerisis and l)oiirgeoLs hirelij]gs, an "inlelli- 
genlsia"’ which is conlenle<l and satisfied, which is a stran¬ 
ger lo all fantasy and which knows very well what it 
wants. Far from denying this, our radicals and liberals 

• 'J’lieri! iiro Iwo ways of arriving af the conclusion that the 
workiT iniisl !«• roused to fight absolutism: either by regarding llu* 
worker as Ihc sole rliainpion of llic socialist system, and political 
freedom, tlierefore, as one of the means of facilitating his strug¬ 
gle. That is the view of the Social-Democrats. Or by appealing lo 
him simply as the man who suffers most from the present system, 
who has nothing more to lose and who can most determinedly 
take up the cudgels against absolutism. But that will mean com¬ 
pelling the worker to follow in the wake of the bourgeois radicals, 
who refuse to sec the antagonism between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie behind the solidarity of the whole “people” against 
absolutism. 
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strongly emphasize it and strain tlieinsolvos to prove how 
immoral it is, condemn it, strive to confound it, to shame 
it ... and to destroy it. These naive efldrts to make the 
bouj’geois intelligentsia ashamed of being bourgeois are 
as ridiciiloiLs as the ell’orts of our petty-bourgeois ecoiio- 
jnisls lo frighten oiir bourgeoisie (pleading Ihe experience 
of ’‘ekler J>rothers”) by warning them that they are mak¬ 
ing for the ruin of the people, the poverty, unemployment 
ajid starvation of the masses; this sitting in judgment on 
the l)oiirg<‘()isie and its ideologists is leminiscenl of the 
court which was held on the pike, and which sentenced 
il lo he Ihrowii into Ihe river. Beyond these sland the 
liheral and radical “inlelligeiilsia/’ who s|K>ut endlessly 
aliniil progress, s-cicMice, truth, the people*, etc., and who 
lovi‘ lo laiuenl llie passing of the sixties, when there was 
no discord, depression, despondency and apathy, and 
when all hcfirts were fired by democracy. 

With their characterislic simplicity, these gentlemen 
refuse to understand that the unanimity that then pre¬ 
vailed was due lo the material conditions of the lime, 
which can never return: serfdom oppressed all equally— 
I he serf steward, who had sav^'d iij) a hit of money and 
wanted lo live in comfoit; the thrifty muzhik, who liale<l 
the raiifllord because of the dues he had lo j>ay him, and 
because he interfered in his business and tore him from 
his work; the proletarian domestic and the impoverished 
muzhik who was sold into bondage to the merchant; all 
suffered from serfdom: the inerehaiit inanufacliirer, Ihe 
worker, Ihe kuslar and the arlisan. The only lie that linked 
all tlicse people togotlier was Iheir hoslilily to serfdom; 
beyond that unaniniily, the sharpest economic antag¬ 
onisms began. Mow completely one must be lulled bysw^eet 
illusions lo fail to perceive these antagonisms even today, 
when they have become so enormously developed, and to 
w^eep for the return of the times of unanimity, w’hen the 



realities of tlic situation demand struggle, demand that 
everyone who does not desire to be a WILLING or UN¬ 
WILLING timeserver of the bourgeoisie shall take his 
stand on the side of the proletariat! 

If you refuse to believe the florid talk about the “in¬ 
terests of the people'* and try to delve deeper into the 
matter, you will find that you are dealing with the purest 
ideologists of the petty bourgeoisie, wdiich dreams of im¬ 
proving, supporling and restoring its (“popular'* in their 
jargoji) husbandry by various mnocenl progressive meas¬ 
ures, and which is totally incapable of understanding 
that, the relations of production being what they are, the 
only effect such progressive measures can have is to pro- 
letarianize the masses slill more. We cannot but l>e grate¬ 
ful to the “friends of the people” for having done so 
much to reveal the class character of our intelligentsia and 
for thus having furtiiied the Marxists' theory that our 
small producers are petty bourgtx)is. They must inevita¬ 
bly hasten the dissipation of the old Illusions and myths 
that have so long confused the minds of the Russian So¬ 
cialists. The “friends of the |Xiople'* have so mauled, vul¬ 
garized and soiled these theories that the Russian So¬ 
cialists who held them are confronted with the inexorable 
dilemma—either to revise them, or to abandon them alto¬ 
gether and leave them to the exclusive use of the gentle¬ 
men who wdth smug solemnity announce urbi et orbi that 
the rich peasants are buying improved implements, and 
who with serious mien assure us that we must welcome 
people who havi* grown weary of silting around card ta¬ 
bles. And in this strain they talk alM>ut a “popular system” 
and the “intelligentsia”—talk, not only with a serious 
air, but in pretentious, pompous phrases about broad 
ideals, about an ideal treatment of the problems of 
life!... 

The socialisl inlelligentsia can expect lo i>erform fruit- 
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ful work only when il abandons its illusions and begins 
to s€?ek support in the actual, and not the desired develop¬ 
ment of Russia, in the actual, and not the possible social- 
economic relations. Moreover, its THEORETICAL work 
must be directed towards the concrete study of atl forms 
of economic antagonism in Russia, the study of their con¬ 
nections and sequence of development; il must disclose 
these antagonisms wherever they have been concealed by 
political history, by the peculiarities of legal systems or 
by established theoretical prejudice. It must present an 
integral picture of our conditions as a definite system of 
relations of production, it must show the necessity of the 
exploitation and expropriation of the toilers under this 
system, and must point the way out of this system as /n- 
dicated by economic development. 

This theory, based on a detailed study of Russian his¬ 
tory and realities, must i'urnisli an answer to the needs of 
the proletariat—and if it satisfies the requirements of 
science, then every awakening of the protesting thought 
of the proletariat will inevitably guide this thought into 
the channels of Social-Democracy. The farther the building 
up of this theory advances, the more rapidly will Social- 
Democracy grow; for even the most artful guardians of 
the present sj’stem cannot prevent the awakening of the 
thought of the proletariat, because this sj^stem itself nec¬ 
essarily and inevitably leads to the intensified expropria^ 
tion of the producers, to the continuous growth of the 
proletariat and of its reserve army—^and this simultane¬ 
ously with the progress of social wealth, the enormous 
growth of productive forces, and the socialization of la¬ 
bour by capitalism. Although a great deal has still to be 
done to build up this theory, the accomplishment of this 
task by the Socialists is guaranteed by the spread among 
them of materialism, the only scientific method, a method 
which demands that every program shall be a precise for- 
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iniilation of the actual process; it is j?uaranterd by the 
success of Social-Democracy, which has adopted lliese 
ideas—a success which has so stirred up our liberals and 
democrats that, as a certain Marxist puts it, their maga¬ 
zines have ceased to be dull. 

In thus emphasizing the necessity, importance *and 
iinniciisily of the Iheorolical work of the SociaM)(Miio- 
crals. 1 luive no! Ihe leas! desir<» to siejfgesl tiuil this work 
nuisl lake precedence over PRACTICAL work*—still less 
that the laller be postixined until the former is completed. 
Only Ihe admirers of tlie “siil)ieclive inofhod in sociol¬ 
ogy," or the followers of iilo])ian Socialism, could arrive 
at such a conchision. Of course, if it is presumed that tin* 
Ijisk of Socialisis is lo seek ‘'differenl'’ (from Ihe actual) 
‘'paths of development” for the country, then, naturally, 
practical work becomes possible only when philosophical 
geniuses discover and indicate |]i(‘se ‘ dillereul judhs": 
and the discovery and indication of these paths will, in 
turn, mark the close of llieoretical work, and Ili<» begin¬ 
ning of the work of lliose who are lo dire*;*! Mu* ‘'father- 
land” along the “newly-discovered” “<lifrerenl paths.” The 
position is alfogelher diirereni wdien the task of the So¬ 
cialists is understood to me^m that they must be the ideo¬ 
logical leaders of the proletariat in its actual struggle 
against actual and real enemies who stand in the actual 
path of social and economic development. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, theoretical and prarlical work merge into 
one, wliich Mie veteran German Social-Democrat, Lieb- 
kneclit, aptly described as: 

* On Ihi* f(»iilrfiry, Ihn pmclica! work c»r |>ro|ui|L;Mn(hi uiul af,*iln- 
tion must always fake precedence, kecaiise: 1) theoretical work 
only provi(l(*s rcidirs lo tlio j)roblcnis wliich practicail work raises, 
and 2) the Social-Democrats, for reasons over which they have no 
control, arc too often compelled lo confine themselves to theoret¬ 
ical work not to value hi^'hly every moment when practical worL 
becomes possible. 
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Siudicren, Propagandior^*!!, Organisioren.* 

It is impossible to be an ideological leader without per¬ 
forming the above-mentioned theoretical work, just as it 
is impossible to be an ideological Iteader without directing 
this work to meet the requirements of the cause, and 
willunil proi)agating the results of this Iheory among the 
workers and helping them to organize. 

Presenting the task in this way wdll guard Social-De¬ 
mocracy against the defects of dogmatism and sectarian¬ 
ism from which socialist groups so often siifTer. 

There can l>e no dogmatism where the supreme and 
sole criterion of a doctrine is whether or not it conforms 
to the actual process of social and economic develop¬ 
ment: there can be no sectarianism whiMi Uie task under¬ 
taken is to assist the organizing of the jiroletariat, and 
when, therefore, the role of the ‘‘intelligentsia’' is to 
make special leaders from among the intelligentsia un¬ 
necessary. 

Hence, nalwilh.standing the differences of opinion 
that <*xist among Marxists on various Iheoretical ques¬ 
tions, the meliuKis of their political activity have remained 
iinehanged ever since the group arose. 

Tlie political activities of the Social-Democrats consist 
in assisting the development and organization of the work¬ 
ing-class inovemenl in Tlussia, in transforming it from its 
present stale of sporadic attempts at protests, “riots” and 
strikes wdiich lack a guiding idea, into an organized strug¬ 
gle of the WHOLE Russian working CLASS directed 
against the bourgeois regime and striving for the expro¬ 
priation of the expropriators and the abolition of the so¬ 
cial system which is based on the oppression of ihe work¬ 
ing people. Underlying these activities is the common con¬ 
viction of all Marxists that the Russian worker is the sole 

* study, propaganda, organizalion. 
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and natural representative of the whole toiling and ex¬ 
ploited population of Russia.* 

He is their natural representative because the exploi¬ 
tation of the toilers in Russia is everyipherc capitalistic in 
nature, if we leave out of account the moribund remnants 
of serf economy; only the exploitation of the mass of 
producers is on a small scale, scattered and undeveloped, 
whereas the exploitation of the factory proletariat is on 
a large scale, socialized and concentrated. In the former 
case, exploitation is still enmeshed by medieval forms, by 
various political, legal and social trappings, tricks and 
devices, which hinder the toiler and his ideologist in per¬ 
ceiving the essence of the system which oppresses the toil¬ 
er, and the way out of this system. In the latter case, on 
the contrary, exploitation is fully developed and emerges 
in its pure form, >vithout any confusing minutiae. The 
worker can no longer fail to see that it is capital that is 
oppressing him, and that his struggle must be waged 
against the bourgeois class. And this struggle, which is a 
struggle for the sati.sfaction of his immediate economic 
needs, for the improvement of his material conditions, 
inevitaljly demands that the workers organize, and inevi¬ 
tably becomes a war not against individuals, but against 
a class, the class which oppresses and crushes the toil¬ 
ers not only in the factories, but everywhere. That is why 
the factory worker is none other than the foremost rep¬ 
resentative of the whole exploited population. And in 
order that he may fulfil his function of representative in 
an organized and sustained struggle, it is not at all neces¬ 
sary to enthu.se him with “perspectives'’; all that is needed 
is to make him understand his position, to make him un- 

* The man of the future in Russia is the muzhik—thought the 
representatives of peasant Socialism, the Narodniks in the broadest 
sense of the term. The man of the future in Russia is the worker— 
think the Social-Democrats. That is how the view of the Marxists 
was formulated in a certain manuscript. 
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dersfancl the political and economic slnicliire of the sys¬ 
tem that oppresses him and the necessity and inevitabili¬ 
ty of class antagonisms under this system. The position 
of the factory worker in the general system of capitalist 
relations makes him the sole fighter for the emancipation 
of the working clavss, for only the higher stage of develop¬ 
ment of capitalism, large-scale machine industry, creates 
the material conditions and the social forces necessary 
for this struggle. In all other places, where the forms of 
development of capitalism are low, these material condi¬ 
tions are absent; production is scattered among thousands 
of tiny enterprises (and they do not cease to he scattered 
enterprises even under the most crjualitarian forms of 
communal hmdownership)^ the exploited for the most part 
still possess tiny enterprises, and are thus tied to the ver>^ 
bourgeois system they should Ik? fighting: this retards and 
hinders the development of the social forces that are ca¬ 
pable of overthrowing capitalism. Scattered, individual', 
petty exploitation binds the toilers to a particular place, 
keeps them disunited, prevents them from appreciating 
their class solidarity, prevents them from uniting and un¬ 
derstanding that the cause of their exploitation is not any 
particular individual, hut the whole economic system. 
Large-scale capitalism, on the contrary, inevitably severs 
all the workers’ ties with the old society, with a particular 
locality and a particular exploiter; it unites them, compels 
them to think and puts them in conditions which enable 
them to commence an organized struggle. Accordingly, it 
is on the working class that the Social-Democrats concen¬ 
trate all their attention and all their activities. When its 
adivanced representatives have mastered the ideas of scien¬ 
tific Socialism, the idea of the historical role of the Russian 
worker, when these ideas spread far and wide, and when 
there arise among the workers durable organizations 
which will transform the present sporadic economic war 
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f>r the \vork(Ts inlo a coiiRcious class si niggle—I hen 
Ihe Russian WORKER, rising al the head of all the dem¬ 
ocratic elemenis, will overthrow absolutism and lead 
Ihe RUSSIAN PROLETARIAT (side hy side with Ihe 
proletariat of ALL COUNTRIES) along the straight road 
of open political struggle towards the VICTORIOUS 
COMMUNIST REVOLUTION. 

The End 

1894 

Appendix III 

\\nien I speak of the narrow conception of Marxism, 
I have Ihe Marxists themselves in mind. One cannot help 
remarking in this connection that Marxism is most atro¬ 
ciously narrowed and garbled when our liberals and 
radicals undertake to expound it in the pages of Ihe legal 
press. What an exposition it is! Only think how this rev¬ 
olutionary doctrine must be mutilated in order to fit it 
into the Procrustean bed of the Russian censorship! Yet 
our jiublicisls lighlhcartedly jierfonn that operation! Marx¬ 
ism as they expound it is ])raclically reduced to a doctrine 
of how under the capitalist system individual property, 
based on the labour of the owner, undergoes its dialecti¬ 
cal development, how it becomes converted into its nega¬ 
tion, and is then socialized. And with a serious mien, they 
assume that the whole content of Marxism lies in this 
“scheme” and ignore all the specific features of its so¬ 
ciological method, ihe doctrine of the cla.ss struggle, and 
the direct purpose of the enquiry, namely, to disclose all 
the forms of antagonism and exploitation in order to help 
the proletariat get rid of them. It is not surprising that the 
result is something so pale and wan that our radicals 
begin to bewail the poor Russian Marxists. We should 
think so! Russian absolutism and Russian reaction would 
not he absolutism and reaction if it were possible, while 
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they exist, to expound Marxism fully, accurately and 
completely, setting forth its conclusions without reserva¬ 
tion! And if our liberals and radicals knew Marxism prop¬ 
erly (if only, from German literature), they would }\e 
ashamed to disfigure it so in the pages of the censored 
press. If a theory cannot l)e expounded—keep silent, or 
make the reservation that you are expounding it far from 
completely, that you are omitting what is most essential 
in it; l)Ut when you are expounding only fragments how 
ran you say that it is narrow? 

That, indeed, is the only reason for the curious fact, 
possible only in Russia, that people are counted Marxists 
who have no conception of the class struggle, of the an¬ 
tagonisms that arc necessarily inherent in capitalist so¬ 
ciety, and of the development of these antagonisms; \rho 
have no idea of the revolutionary role of the proletariat; 
who even directly come forward with bourgeois projects, 
provided only they contain such catchwords as “money 
economy,’' its “nece.ssily,” and similar expressions, to re¬ 
gard wdiich as specifically Marxist requires all the intel¬ 
lectual profimdily of a Mr. Mikhailox'sky. 

Marx, on the other hand, considered that the whoh* 
value of his theory lay in the fact that it is “in its essence 
critical* and revolutionary.” And this latter quality is in¬ 
deed completely and unconditionally characteristic of 
Marxism, for tliis theory directly sets out to disclose all 
the forms of antagonism and exploitation in modern 
society, to trace their evolution, demonstrate their transient 

* Note tlial Marx is speaking here of materialist criticism, which 
aloiir he regards as sriralific—-a i-rilicisin, thal is, wliich compares 
the political, legal, social, living and other facts with economics, 
with the system of relations of produclion, with the interests of 
lh(* c.lassc‘:s lhai inevilahly spring from all aiilagonislic social rela¬ 
tions. That Russian social relations are antagonistic, nobody could 
surely doubt. But nobody has yet endeavoured to take them as a 
basis for such a criticism. 
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character, the inevitability of their transformation into a 
different form, and thus help the proletariat as quicklij 
and easily as possible to put an end to all exploitation. The 
irresistible power of attraction that draws the Socialists 
of all countries to this theory lies indeed in the fact that 
it combines strict and profound science (being the last 
word in social science) with revolutionism, and combines 
them not by chance, not only bt‘C‘ause the founder of the 
(toclriiie combined in his own person the qualities of a 
scientist and a revolutionary, but intrinsically and insep¬ 
arably, in the theorv itself. For, indeed, the purpose of 
theory, the aim of science, as directly laid down here, is to 
assist the oppressed class in its actual economic struggle. 

VVe do not say to the world: Cease struggling — 

your whole struggle is futile. All we do is to 

provide it with a true slogan of the struggle.** 

Hence, according to Marx, the direct purpose of 
science is to provide a true slogan of the struggle, that is, 
to be able to present this struggle objectively, as the prod¬ 
uct of a definite system of ix^Iations of production, to 
be able to understand the necessity of this struggle, its 
meaning, course and conditions of development. It is im¬ 
possible to provide a “slogan of the struggle” unless every 
separate form of the struggle is minutely studied, unless 
every one of its steps in the transition from one form to 
another is traced, so as to make it possible to define the 
situation at any given moment, without losing sight of the 
general character of the struggle and its general aim, 
namely, the complete and final abolition of all exploitation 
and all oppression. 

Try to compare with Marx s “critical and revolution¬ 
ary” theory the insipid trash which “our well-known” 
N. K. Mikhailovsky set forth in his “criticism” and tilted 
at, and you will be astonished that there can really be 
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people who regard Ihemselves a& “ideologVsls of live low¬ 
ing class,” yet coniine themselves ... to that “Hat disc” 
into which our publicists transform the Marxian theory 
by expunging everything that is vital in it. 

Try to compare with the demands of this theory our 
Narodnik literature, which, after all, is also prompted by 
the desire to be the ideological leader of the toiler, a liter¬ 
ature devoted to the history and to the present stale of 
our economic system in general and of tlie peasantry in 
particular, and you will be astonished that Socialists could 
remain satisfied with such a theory, which confined it¬ 
self to sludying and describing distress and to moralizing 
over it. Serfdom is depicted, not as a definite form of eco¬ 
nomic organization which gives rise to exploitation of 
such and such a kind, to such and such antagonistic 
classes, to such and such political, legal and other systems, 
but simply as an abuse of power on the part of the land¬ 
lords and an injustice to the peasants. The Peasant Reform 
is depicted, not as a clash of definite economic forms and 
of deFinile economic classes, but as a measure taken by 
the authorities, who “chose” a “false path” by mistake, 
despite their very best intentions. Post-Reform Russia is 
depicted as a deviation from the true path, accompanied 
by the distress of the toiler, and not as a definite system 
of antagonistic relations of production with such an<i 
such a course of development. 

There can be no doubt now, however, that this theory 
is utterly discredited, and the sooner Russian Socialists 
realize that with the present level of knowledge there can 
be no revolutionary theory except Marxism, the sooner 
they devote all their efforts to applying this theory to 
Russia, theoretically and practically—the surer and quick¬ 
er will be the success of revolutionary w^ork. 
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A PROTEST BY RUSSIAN 
SOCIAL-DEMOCRATS 

AT A MEETING OF SOCTAL-DEMOCHATS. SFA'ENTEKN IN 
NUMBER, HELD AT A CERTAIN PLACE (IN RUSSIA), 

THE FOI.LOWING RKSOIAITION WAS U N A N 1 M O U S L V 
PASSED AND IT AVAS RESOLVED TO PUBIJSIl IT AND TO 
SUBMIT IT TO ALL THE COMRADES FOR TllEIB 
CONSIDERATION 

A UiiuJiMicv lias boon observod anionj^ Russian Social- 
Dornocrals roccMilly to doparl Iroiii llu* j’undaiiionlal prin¬ 
ciples of Russian Social-Democracy I ha I Averc proclaimed 
by the Joiinders and fronl-rank ineniliers of the “lunim- 
cipation of Labour" group,as well as in I he Social- 
Deinocralic publications of the Russian workers' organ- 
i/alions of the nineties. The “Credo" reproduced bebiw, 
which is presumed to express Ihe fundamental views of 
certain (“young”) Russian Social-Democrats, represents 
an attempt at a systematic and definite exposition of Ihe 
“new* views." Tlie following is the “Credo" in full. 

‘•Tin* tiundieraft and manufacture period in the West laid a 
sharp impress on all subsecpicnt history and parlicularly on Ihe 
history of Social-Pemocrary. The fad that the bourgeoisie was 
obliged to ligtii for free forms, thal il strove for release from the 
guild rcgiilulions which fettered production, made the bourgeoisie 
a revolutionary element; everywhere in the West it began with 
liberie, fral(‘rnite, egalile (liberty, fraleniLly, equality), with the 
achievement of free political forms. By these gains, however, as 
Bismarck expressed il, it drew a bill on the future payable to its 
antipode—the working class. Almost everyw'herc in the West, the 
working class, as a class, did not win the democratic institutions— 
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it made use of them. Aguinst this it may be argued that the work¬ 
ing cAass took pari in revolutions. X Tel[ereue.e \o Y\\sVory wiW reVuVe 
Ibis opinion Iweause, preeiseW in IHtH, wVien \be. eonsoVuVa\io\i of 
CiOnslitutions took place in the West, the working class consisted 
of the urban arlisan element, the urban democracy; a factory pro¬ 
letariat hardly existed, while the prolelariat employed in large- 
scale iiiduslry (the (iernuiii weavers—Hauptmann, the weavers of 
Lyonsj n^preseiited a wild mass capable only of rioting, but not ui 
advancing any political demands, ll can be definitely stated that 
the Constitutions of 1848 were won by the bourgeoisie and the 
small urban artisans. Oji the other hand, the working class (arti¬ 
sans, maniifaclory workers, printers, weavers, walchiiiakers, etc.) 
iiave been accustomed since ttic Middle Ages to memlxTship in 
orgaiiizalioii.s, in mutual aid societies, religious societies, etc. 'Iliis 
spirit of organization is still alive among the skill(‘d workers in 
the West and sharply di.stiiigui.shes them from the factory prole¬ 
tariat who submit to organization badly and slowly and are capable 
only of /ose organisation (temporary organizations) and not of 
permanent organizations with rules and regulations. It >vas the.se 
iiiaiiiifactory and skilled workers that comprised the <!ore of tlie 
Social-Democratic partie.s. 'J'hu.s, the following picture was obtained: 
on the one hand, relatively easy and compfele opportunity for 
political struggle; on the otticr hand, opportunity for the .systematic 
urganizaliun of this struggle with the aid of the workers who had 
been trained in ttie manufacturing period, it was on this basis that 
theoretical and practical Marxism grew up in the West, 'i’he starl¬ 
ing point w'as the parliamentary political struggle with the prospect 
—only superficially resembling HlaiKiuism, but of totally dilfereiit 
origin—of capturing power, on the one hand, and of a Zusainmen- 
bruch (cataclysm) on the other. Marxism was the theoretical ex¬ 
pression of the prevailing practice: of the political struggle, which 
predominated over the economic struggle. In Belgium and in France, 
and particularly in Germany, the workers organized the political 
struggle w'ith incredible case, but it wa.s with enormous difficulty 
and tremendous friction that they organized liie economic struggle, 
liven to this day the economic organizations compared with tiu* 
political organizations (leaving aside Knglaiid) arc extraordinarily 
weak and unstable, and everywhere laissent a dcsirer quelqiie cliose 
(leave much to be desired). So long as the energy in the political 
struggle had not been completely exhausted, Zusammciihruch was 
an essential organizational Schlagworl (catchword) destined to play 
an extremely important historical role. The fundamental law that 
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rail l)c (lisccnicd in .studying the labour movement is the line of 
least resistance. In the West, this line was political activity, and 
Marxism, in the way it was formulated in the Communist Manifesto, 
was the best possible form the movement could assume. But when 
all energy had been exhausted in the political activity, when the 
political movement had readied a point of intensity beyond which 
it was difficult uiid almost impossible to carry it (the slow incTease 
ill votes lately, the apathy of the public at meetings, the note of 
despondency in literature), on the other hand, the ineffectiveness 
of parliamentary action and the entry into the arena of the igno¬ 
rant masses of the uiiorganis^ed and almost unorganizable factory 
proletariat gave rise in tlie West to what is now called Bernsteinism, 
the crisis of Marxism. A more logical course of things than the 
period of development of the labour movement from the Communist 
Manifesto to Bernsteinism it is difficult to imagine, and a careful 
study of this whole process can determine with astronomical exact¬ 
itude the outcome of this ‘"crisis.** The point here is, of course, not 
tlic difeal or victory of Bernsteinism—that is of little interest; it 
is the radical change in practical aclivity that has been gradually 
taking place for a long time within the parties. 

"*This change will take place not only in the direction of a more 
energetic prosecution of the economic struggle and of consolidation 
of the economic organizations, but also, and this is the most im¬ 
portant, in the direction of a change in the attitude of the parties 
towards other opposition parlies. Intolerant Marxism, negative 
Marxism, primitive Marxism (whose conception of the class divi¬ 
sion of society is too schematic), will give way to democratic Marx¬ 
ism, and the social position of the parly in modern society must 
undergo a sharp change. The party will recognize society; its nar¬ 
row corporative and, in the majority of cases, sectarian tasks will 
be widened to social tasks, and its striving to seize power will be 
transformed into a striving for change, a striving to reform present- 
day society in a democratic direction adapted to the present state 
of affairs with the object of protecting the rights (all rights) of the 
toiling classes in the most effective and fullest way. The concept 
"politics* will be enlarged and acquire a truly social meaning, and 
the practical demands of the moment will acquire greater weight 
and will be able to count on receiving greater attention than they 
have been getting up to now. 

""From this brief (description of the course of development of the 
labour movement in the West, it is not difficult to draw conclusions 
for Russia. In Russia the line of least resistance will never tend in 
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the direction of politicui activity. The incredilile political oppression 
will prompt much talk about it and cause attention to be concen¬ 
trated precisely on this question, but it will never prompt practical 
action. While, in the West, the fact that the workers were drawn 
into political activity served to strengthen and crystallize their weak 
forces, in Russia, on the contrary, these weak forces are confronted 
with a wall of political oppression, and not only do they lack prac¬ 
tical means of fighting this oppression, and hence, also of thoii 
own development, but they arc systematically strangled and cannot 
even give forth weak shoots. If to this we add that the working 
class in our country has not inherited the spirit of organization 
which distinguished the fighters in the West, we get a gloomy pic¬ 
ture, one that is likely to drive into despondency the most optimis¬ 
tic Marxist who believes that an extra factory chimney slack wdll 
by the very fact of its existence bring great welfare, 'fhe economic 
struggle loo is hard, infinitely hard, but it is possible to wage it, 
and it is in fact being waged by tlic masses themselves. Ry learning 
in this struggle to organize, and coming into constant conflict with 
the political regime in the course of it, the Russian worker will at 
last create what may be called the form of a labour movement, ttie 
organization or orgaiii/utioiis that best conform to Russian condi¬ 
tions. At the present, it can be said with certainty that the Russian 
labour movement is still in the amoeba .state and has not yet ac¬ 
quired any form. The strike movement, which goes on with any 
form of organization, cannot yet be described as the crystallized 
form of the Russian movement, while the underground organizations 
arc not vrorth considcralioii even from the mere quantitative point 
of view (quite apart from the question of their u.sefulncss under 
prc.sent conditions). 

‘That is the situation. If to this we add the famine and the 
process o-f ruination of the countryside, which facilitate Streik- 
brecher-ism,* and, consequently, the oven greater difficulty of rais¬ 
ing the masses of the workers to a more tolerable cullural level, 
then ... w'ell, what is there for the Russian Marxist to do?! The talk 
about an independent workers’ political party is nothing but the 
product of an attempt to transplant alien aims and alien results to 
our soil. The Russian Marxist, so far, is a sad spectacle. His prac¬ 
tical aims at the present time are paltry, his theoretical knowledge, 
in so far as he utilizes it not as an instrument for research but as 
a scheme for activity, is worthless for the purpose of fuiniling even 
those paltry practical aims. Moreover, these borrowed schemes are 


* Strikebreaking, .scabbing.— Tr. 
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harmful from Ihe practical point of view. Our Marxists, forgetting 
that the working class in the Wiest entered the field of political 
activity after it had already been cleared, are much too contemptuous 
of the radical or liberal opposition activity of all other nonworker 
strata of society. The slightest attempt to concentrate attention on 
public manifestations of a liberal political character rouses the pro¬ 
test of the orthodox Marxists, who forget that a number of histori¬ 
cal conditions prevent us from being Western Marxists and demand 
of us a diiTorent Marxism, applicable to and necessary in Russian 
conditions. Obviously, the fact that every Russian citizen lacks 
political feeling and sense cannot be compensated by talk about 
politics or by appeals to a nonexistent power. This political sense 
can only be acquired by training, i.e., by partici])aling in the life 
I however un-Marxian it may be) that is offered by Russian coii- 
ititions. However appropriate (temporarily) ‘negation* may have 
been in the West, it is harmful in Russia, because negation coming 
from something that is organized and has real power is one thing, 
whereas iiegalioii coming from an amorphous mass of scattered 
individuals is another thing. 

*‘7*here is only one way out for the Russian Marxist: he must 
participate, i.e., assist in the economic struggle of the proletariat, 
and take part in liberal op|)osilion activity. As a 'negator,* the Rus¬ 
sian Marxist came on the scene very early, and this negation has 
weakened that share of his energy that should be turned in the 
tJirection of political radicalism. For the time being, this is not 
terrible: but if the class scheme prevents the Russian intellectual 
from taking an active part in life and keeps him too far removed 
from opposition circles, it will be a serious loss to all who arc 
compelled to fight for constitutional forms separately from the 
working class, which has not yet pul forward political aims. The 
political innocence which is concealed behind the Russian Marx¬ 
ist’s mental reasonings on political topics may play mischief with 
him.*’ 

We do not know wdielher there are many Russian 
Social-Democrats who share these views. But there is no 
doubt that ideas of this kind have their adherents, and 
we therefore feel obliged to protest categorically against 
such views and to warn all comrades of the danger of 
Russian Social-Democracy being deflected from the path 
it has already marked out, viz., the formation of an in¬ 
dependent political workers’ party which shall be insepa- 
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rable from the class struggle of the proletariat, and which 
shall have for its immediate aim the winning of political 
liberty. 

The above-quoted “Credo” represents, firstly, “a brief 
description of the process of development of the labour 
movement in the West,” and, secondly, “conclusions for 
Russia.” 

First of all, the authors of the “Credo” have an entire¬ 
ly wrong conception of the history of the West-European 
labour movement. It is not true to say that the working 
class in the West did not take part in the struggle for 
political liberty and in political revolutions. The history 
of the Chartist movement and the revolutions of 1848 in 
France, Germany and Austria jirove the opposite. It is 
absolutely untrue to say that “Marxism was the theo¬ 
retical expression of the prevailing practice; of the polit¬ 
ical struggle, which predominated over the economic 
struggle.” On the contrary^ “Marxism” appeared at a 
lime when nonpolilical socialism prevailed (Owenism, 
“Fourierism,” “true socialism”) and the Communist 
Manifesto took up the cudgels at once against nonpolitical 
socialism. Even wJien Marxism came out fully armed 
with theory (Capital) and organized the celebrated Inter¬ 
national Workingmen\s Association, the political struggle 
was by no means the prevailing practice (narrow trade 
unionism in England, anarchism and Proudhonism in the 
Latin countries). The great historic service performed by 
Lassalle in Germany lay in the fact that he transformed 
the working class from a tail of the liberal bourgeoisie in¬ 
to an independent political party. Marxism linked up the 
economic and the political struggles of the working class 
into a single inseparable whole; and the effort of the 
authors of the “Credo” to separate these forms of strug¬ 
gle represents one of their most clumsy and deplorable 
departures from Marxism. 


9* 
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I'lirliu-r, Ihe authors of the “Credo" also have an 
riilhrly wixjiig conception of the present state of the West- 
l-hiroiienn labour movement and of the theory of Marx¬ 
ism, under the banner of which that movement is march- 
ijig. To talk about a “crisis of Marxism” is merely to re¬ 
peat the nonsense of the bourgeois hacks who are doing 
all they can to exaggerate every disagreement among the 
Socialists and represent it as a split in the Socialist parties. 
The notorious liernsteinism^—4n the sense in which it is 
commonly understood hy the general public, and by the 
authors of the “Credo” in particular—is an attempt to 
narrow the theory of Marxism, an attempt to convert the 
revolutionary workers' parly into a reformist party; and, 
as was to Ije expected, this attempt has been strongly con¬ 
demned by the majority of the German Social-Democrats. 
Opportunist trends have more than once revealed them- 
.selves in the ranks of German Social-Democracy, and 
on every occasion they have been repudiated by the Party, 
which loyally guards the principles of revolutionary inter¬ 
national Social-Democracy. We are convinced that every 
attempt to transplant opportunist views to Rus»a will 
encounter equally determined resistance on the part of 
the overwhelming majority of Russian Social-Democrats. 

Similarly, Ihero can he no suggestion of a “radical 
change in the practical activity" of the West-European 
workers’ parlies, in spite of what the authors of the 
“Credo" say: the tremendous importance of the economic 
struggle of the proletariat, and the necessity for such a 
struggle, was recognized by Marxism from the very out¬ 
set: and already in the forties Marx and Engels opposed 
the utopian socialists who'denied the importance of this 
struggle. 

When about twenty years later, the TnterTMi tionn.l 
Workingmen’s Association was formed, the question of 
the importance of trade unions and of the economic strug- 
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gle was raised at its very first Congress, at Geneva in 1866. 
The resolution adopted at that Congress spoke explicitly 
of the importance of the economic struggle and warned 
the Socialists and the workers, on the one hand, against 
exaggerating its importance (which the English workers 
were inclined to do at that time) and, on the other, against 
underestimating its importance (which the French and 
the Germans, particularly the I^ssalleans, were inclined 
to do). The resolution declared that the trade unions 
were not only a natural, but also an essential phenomenon 
under capitalism and saw in them an extremely important 
means of organizing the working class in its daily struggle 
against capital and for the abolition of wage labour. The 
resolution declared that the trade unions must not devote 
attention exclusively to the “immediate struggle against 
capital,” must not remain aloof from the general ixilitical 
and social movement of the working class; they must not 
pursue “narrow” aims, but must strive for general eman¬ 
cipation of the oppressed labouring millions. Since that 
time, the workers’ parlies in the various countries have 
many a time discussed the question and, of course, will 
discuss it again and again, whether to devote more or 
less attention at any given moment to the economic or 
to the political struggle of the proletariat; but, the general 
question, or the question in principle, stands today as if 
was presented by Marxism. The conviction that the class 
struggle must necessarily combine the political and the 
economic struggle has become part of the flesh and blood 
of international Social-Democracy. The experience of 
history has, further, inconirovertibly proved that absence 
of liberty, or restriction of the political rights of the prole¬ 
tariat, always leads to the necessity of putling the politi¬ 
cal struggle in the forefront. 

Still less can there be any suggestion of any serious 
change in the attitude of the workers’ party towards the 
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other opposition parties. In this respect, too, Marxism has 
mapped out the correct line, which is equally remote from 
exaggerating the importance of politics, from conspirator- 
ialism (Blanqiiism, etc.) and from decrying politics or re¬ 
ducing it to opportunist, reformist social tinkering (anarch¬ 
ism, utopian and petly-bourgeois socialism, stale social¬ 
ism, professorial socialism, etc.). Tlie proletariat must 
strive to form independent political workers’ parties, the 
main aim of which must be the capture of political power 
by the proletariat for the purpose of organizing socialist 
society. The proletariat must not regard the other classes 
and parlies as “one reactionary mass”;® on the contrary, 
it must take part in all political and social life, support the 
progressive classes and parties against the reactionary 
classes and parties, support every revolutionary movement 
against the present system, champion the interests of 
every oppresse<l nation or race, of every persecuted reli¬ 
gion, disfranchised sex, etc. The arguments the authors 
of the “Credo” advance on this subject merely reveal a 
desire to obscure the class character of the struggle of the 
proletariat, to weaken this struggle by a meaningless “rec¬ 
ognition of society,” to reduce revolulionary Marxism to 
a trivial reformist trend. We are convinced that the over¬ 
whelming majority of Russian Social-Democrats will total¬ 
ly reject this distortion of the fundamental principles of 
Social-Democracy. Their erroneous premises regarding the 
West-European labour movement led the authors of the 
“Credo” to draw still more erroneous “conclusions for 
Russia.” 

The assertion that the Russian working class “has not 
yet put forward political aims” simply reveals ignorance 
of the Russian revolutionary movement. Even the North¬ 
ern Union of Russian Workers formed in 1878 and the 
South Russian Workers’ Union formed in 1875 put for¬ 
ward the demand for political liberty in their program. 
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After the reaction of the eighties, the working class re¬ 
peatedly put forward the same demand in the nineties. 
The assertion that “the talk about an independent work¬ 
ers’ political party is nothing but the product of an at¬ 
tempt to transplant alien aims and alien results to our 
soil” only reveals a complete failure to understand the 
historical role of the Russian working class and the most 
vital tasks of Russian Social-Democracy. Apparently, the 
program of the authors of the “Credo” inclines to the 
idea that the working class, following “the line of least 
resistance,” should confine itself to the economic struggle 
while the “liberal opposition elements” fight, with the 
“participation” of the Marxists, for “constitutional forms.” 
The application of such a program would be tantamount 
to political suicide for Russian Social-Democracy, would 
immensely retard and debase the Russian labour move¬ 
ment and the Russian revolutionary movement (for us 
the two latter terms are synonymous). The mere fact that 
it was possible for a program like this to appear shows 
how well grounded were the fears expressed by one of 
the foremost champions of Russian Social-Democracy, 
P. B. Axelrod, when, at the end of 1897, he wrote of the 
possibility of the following prospect: 

**The labour movement keeps to the narrow rut of purely eco¬ 
nomic conflicts between the workers and employers and, in itself, 
taken as a whole, is not of a political character, while in the 
struggle for political liberty the advanced strata of the proletariat 
follow the revolutionary circles and factions of the so-called intel¬ 
ligentsia.** (Axelrod, The Present Tasks and Tactics of the Russian 
Social-Democrats, Geneva 1898, p. 19.) 

Russian Social-Democrats must declare determined 
war against the whole body of ideas expressed in the 
“Credo,” for these ideas lead straight to the translation 
of this prospect into reality. Russian Social-Democrats 
must bend every effort to translate into reality an- 



r.lhor pro.sj)(!(l, (li'i)icli‘(l J)y P. B. Axelrod in Iho fol- 
lowing words: 

“Tlio Ollier prospect: Social-Democracy organizes the Russian 
jiroletiirial iiilo an independent political party which fights for 
liberty, pnrtlif, side hi) side and in alliance wilh the bourgeois rev- 
oliiiioiiarv rnelioiis lit sucJi should ixisiL Jiiul ])arlly b> recruiting 
<Jirrctly into its ranks or securing the following of the most demo¬ 
cratic an(i revolutionary elements of the intelligentsia.” (Ibid,, 

l». 20.) 

At the time P. 13. Axelrod wrote the above lines the 
declarations made by Social-Democrats in Russia showed 
clearly that the overwhelming majority of them adhered 
lo tlie same point of view. It is true that one St. Peters¬ 
burg workers’ i>aper, Rabochaija 3/i/.s7, seemed to incline 
toward Ihe ideas of the authors of the “Credo” and in 
the leading article on its program (in issue No. 1, Oct. 
1897) it, regrettably, expressed the iilterly erroneous idea, 
which runs counter to Social-Democracy, lhat the “ccfx- 
iiomic hasis of the movemenr’ may he “obscured by the 
effort conslaiilly lo keep in mind the political ideal.” At 
Die same lime, however, another St. Petersburg workers’ 
newsjwtper, the St, Pefmbury Rabochi] Listok (No. 2, 
Sept. 1897) emphatically expressed the opinion that “the 
overthrow of the autocracy ... can he achieved only by 
a well organized and numerically strong workers’ party” 
and that “organized in a strong party” the workers will 
“emancipate themselves, and the whole of Russia, from 
all political and economic oppression.” A third newspaper, 
the Rnbochaiia Gazeta, in its leading article in issue 
No. 2 (November 1897), wrote: “The fight against the 
autocralic government for political liberty is the imme¬ 
diate task of the Russian labour movement.” “The Rus¬ 
sian labour movement will increase its forces tenfold if 
il comes out as a single, harmonious whole, with a com- 
irioii name and a well-knit organization_” “The sepa- 
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rate workers’ circles should combine into a single, common 
party.” “The Russian workers’ party will be a Social- 
Democratic Parly.” That the overwhelming majority of 
Russian Social-Democrats fully shared these views of 
Rabochaya Gazeta is seen from the fact that the Congress 
of Russian Social-Democrats which was held in the spring 
of 1898 formed the Russian Social-Democratic Labour 
Party, published its Manifesto and recognized the Rabo¬ 
chaya Gazeta as the official organ of the Party. Thus, the 
authors of the “Credo” are making an enormous step 
backward from the stage of development which Russian 
Social-Democracy has already achieved and which it re¬ 
corded in I he Manifesto of the Russian Social-Democratic 
Labour Party, If, as the result of desperate persecution 
by the Russian government, the activities of the Parly 
'have at the present time temporarily subsided and its of¬ 
ficial organ is no longer appearing, it is the task of ail 
Social-Democrats to exert every effort finally to consol¬ 
idate the Party, to draw up the Party program and to re¬ 
vive its official organ. In view of the vacillation of mind 
evidenced by the fact that programs like the above- 
examined “Credo” can appear, we think it particularly 
necessary to emphasize the following fundamental prin¬ 
ciples that were expounded in the Manifesto and which 
are of enormous importance lor Russian Social-Democ¬ 
racy. First: Russian Social-Democracy “desires to be and 
remain the class movement of the organized working 
masses.” Hence it follows that the motto of Social-Democ¬ 
racy must be to help the workers nol only in their 
economic, but also in their political struggle; to carry on 
agitation not only in connection with immediate economic 
needs, but also in connection with all manifestations of 
political oppression; lo carry on propaganda not only 
of the ideas of scientific Socialism, but also of the ideas 
of democracy. The only banner the class movement of 
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the workers can have is the theory of revolutionary Marx¬ 
ism, and Russian Social-Democracy must see that it is 
further developed and put into practice, and at the same 
time protect it against those distortions and vulgarizations 
to which “fashionable theories” are often subjected (and 
the successes of revolutionary Social-Democracy in Rus¬ 
sia have already made Marxism a “fashiopable” theory). 
While concentrating all their efforts at the present time 
on activity among factory and mine workers, Social- 
Democrats must not forget that with the expansion of the 
movement they must also recruit into the ranks of the 
worker masses they organize the home workers, artisans, 
agricultural labourers and the millions of ruined and 
starving peasants. 

Second: “On his strong shoulders the Russian worker 
must and will carry the cause of winning political liberty 
to a finish.” Since the immediate aim it sets itself is to 
overthrow' absolutism, Social-Democracy must act as the 
vanguard in the fight for democracy, and consequently, 
if for no other reason, must give every support to all 
democratic elements of the population of Russia and win 
them as allies. Only an independent workers’ party can 
serve as a firm bulwark in the fight against the autocracy, 
and only in alliance with such a party, only by support¬ 
ing it, can all the other fighters for political liberty active¬ 
ly display themselves. 

Third and last: “As a socialist movement and trend, 
the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party carries on 
the cause and traditions of the whole preceding revolu¬ 
tionary movement in Russia: considering the winning of 
political liberty to be the most important of the imme- 
diale tasks of the Parly as a whole, Social-Democracy 
marches towards the goal that was already clearly mapped 
out by the glorious representatives of the old Narodnaya 
Volya.’* The traditions of the whole preceding revolution- 
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ary movement demand that the Social-Democrats shall 
at the present time concentrate all their efforts on the 
organization of the Party, on strengthening its internal 
discipline, and on developing the technique of secrecy. If 
the representatives of the old Narodnaya Volya managed 
to play an enormous role in the history of Russia in spite 
of the fact that only narrow social strata supported the 
few heroes, and in spite of the fact that it was by no 
means a revolutionary theory that served iis the banner 
of the movement, then Social-Democracy, relying on the 
class struggle of the proletariat, will succeed in becoming 
invincible. “The Russian proletariat will throw off the 
yoke of autocracy in order with still greater energy to 
continue the struggle against capital and the bourgeoisie 
for the complete victory of Socialism.” 

We invite all groups of Social-Democrats and all work¬ 
ers’ circles in Russia to discuss the above-quoted “Credo” 
and our resolution, and to express a dermite opinion on 
the question raised, in order that all differences may lie 
removed and the work of organizing and strengthening 
the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party may be ac¬ 
celerated. 

Groups and circles may send their resolutions to the 
League of Russian* Social-Democrats Abroad which., on 
the basis of point 10 of the decision of the Congress of 
Russian Social-Democrats held in 1898, is a part of the 
Russian Social-Democratic Labour Parly and its repre¬ 
sentative abroad. 


August-September 1899 
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Inlerriatioiial Social-Democracy is at present in a stale 
of menial wavering. Hitherto the doctrines of Marx and 
Engels were considered to be the firm foundation of rev¬ 
olutionary theory, but voices are now being raised on 
all hands declaring that these doctrines are inadequate 
and olisolete. Whoever declares himself to be a Social- 
Democrat and intends to publish a Social-Democratic 
organ must precisely deflne his attitude to a question 
which is by no means agitating the German Social-Demo¬ 
crats alone. 

We stand wholly on the basis of the Marxist theory: 
it was the first to transform Socialism from a utopia into 
a science, to lay a firm foundation for this science and to 
indicate the path that must be followed in further develop¬ 
ing this science and elal)orating it in all its parts. It dis¬ 
closed the nature of modern capitalist economy by ex¬ 
plaining how the hire of the labourer, the purchase of 
labour power, masks the enslavement of millions of prop- 
ertyless people by a handful of capitalists, the owners of 
the land, factories, mines and so forth. It showed how 
the whole development of modern capitalism tends to¬ 
ward the ousting of small-scale production by large-scale 
production and creates the conditions which render a 
socialist order of society possible and necessary. It taught 
us how, heneath the surface of rooted customs, political 
intrigues, abstruse laws and intricate doctrines, to discern 
the class strwjgle, the struggle between all species of prop¬ 
ertied classes and the properlyless mass, the proletariat, 
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which stand at the head of all Ihe propertykiss. It made 
dear the real task of a revolutionary stwialisl parly: not 
to invent plans for refashioning society, not to preach to 
Ihe capitalists and their hangers-on about improving the 
lot of the workers, not to hatch conspiracies, but to organ- 
ize the class struggle of the proletariat and to lead this 
struggle, the ultimate aim of which is the conquest of 
political power by the proletariat and the organization of 
a socialist society. 

And we now ask: Has anything new been introduced 
into this theory by its loud-voiced “renovators” who are 
raising so much noise in our day and have grouped them¬ 
selves around the German Socialist Bernstein? Absolutely 
nothing. They have not advanced one single step the 
science which Marx and Engels enjoined us to develop; 
they have not taught the proletariat any new methods of 
struggle; they have only retreated, borrowing fragments 
of backward theories and preaching to the proletariat 
not the theory of struggle but the theory of cession, ces¬ 
sion to the most vicious enemies of the proletariat, the 
governments and bourgeois parties, who never cease to 
seek for new me^ns of baiting the Socialists. Plekhanov, 
one of the founders and leaders of Russian Social-Democ¬ 
racy, was absolutely right in mercilessly criticizing the 
latest “critique,” Bernstein’s, whose views have now been 
rejected by the representatives of the German workers 
as well (at the Hanover Congress). 

We know that a flood of accusations will be showered 
on us for these words; it will be cried that we want to 
convert the Socialist Party into an order of “true believ¬ 
ers” which persecutes “heretics” for deviations from 
“dogma,” for every independent opinion, and so forth. We 
know all about these fashionable and trenchant phrases. 
Only there is hot a grain of truth or sense in them. There 
can be ho strong Socialist Party without a revolutionary 
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Iheory which unites all Socialists, from wiiich they draw 
all their convictions, and which they apply in their meth¬ 
ods of struggle and means of action. To defend such a 
theory, which to the best of your knowledge you consider 
to be true, against unfounded attacks and attempts to 
vitiate it, does not imply that you are an enemy of all 
criticism. We do not regard Marxist theory as something 
completed and inviolable; on the contrary, we are con¬ 
vinced that it has only laid the cornerstone of the science 
which Socialists must further advance in all directions if 
they wish to keep pace with life. We think that an m- 
dependent elaboration of the Marxist theory is especially 
essential for Russian Socialists, for this theory provides 
only general guiding principles, which, in particular, are 
applied in England differently from France, in France 
differently from Germany, and in Germany differently 
from Russia. We shall therefore gladly afford space in 
our paper for articles on theoretical questions and we in¬ 
vite all comrades openly to discuss controversial points. 

What are the main questions which arise in applying 
the program common to all Social-Democrats to Russia? 
We have already said that the essence of this program is 
to organize the class struggle of the proletariat and to lead 
this struggle, the ultimate aim of which is the conquest 
of political power by the proletariat and the establishment 
of a socialist society. The class struggle of the proletariat 
falls into an economic struggle (a struggle against indi¬ 
vidual capitalists or against individual groups of capital¬ 
ists for the improvement of the condition of the workers), 
and a political struggle (a struggle against the government 
for the broadening of the rights of the people, i.e., for 
democracy, and for the broadening of the political pow¬ 
er of the proletariat). Some Russian Social-Democrats 
(among them apparently those who run the Rabochaga 
My si) regard the economic struggle as incomparably more 
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important and almost go so far as to relegate the political 
struggle to the more or less distant future. This stand¬ 
point is absolutely wrong. All Social-Democrats are agreed 
that it is necessary to organize the economic struggle of 
the working class, that it is necessary to carry on agitation 
among the workers on this basis, i.e., to help the workers 
in their day-to-day struggle against the employers, to 
draw their attention to every form and every case of op¬ 
pression and in this way to make clear to them the neces¬ 
sity for combination. But to forget the political for the 
economic struggle would mean departing from the basic 
principle of international Social-Democracy, would mean 
forgetting what the entire history of the labour movement 
teaches us. The confirmed adherents of the bourgeoisie 
and of the government which serves it, have even made 
repeated attempts to organize purely economic unions of 
workers and to divert them in this way from ^‘politics,” 
from Socialism. It is quite possible that the Russian gov¬ 
ernment, too, may undertake something of the kind, as 
it has always endeavoured to throw some paltry sops or, 
rather, sham sops, to the people, only to turn their 
thoughts away from the fact that they are oppressed and 
without rights. No economic struggle can bring the work¬ 
ers any solid improvement, or even be conducted on a 
large scale, unless the workers have the right freely to 
organize meetings and unions, to have their own news¬ 
papers and to send their representatives to the national 
assemblies, as do the workers in Germany and all other 
European countries (with the exception of Turkey and 
Russia). But in order to win these rights it is necessary 
to wage a political struggle. In Russia, not only the work¬ 
ers, but all citizens are deprived of political rights. Russia 
is an absolute and unlimited monarchy. The tsar illone 
promulgates laws, appoints officials and controls them. 
For this reasoni, it seems as though in Russia the tsar and 



Ihe tsarist fjovernmeiit are iiioependent of any classes and 
accord equal Irealmenl to ail. But in reality all the offi¬ 
cials are chosen exclusively from the possessing class and 
all are subject to the influence of the big capitalists, who 
make the ministers dance to their tune and who achieve 
whatever they want. The Russian working class is 
burdened by a double yoke; it is robbed and plundered 
by the capitalists and the landowners, and to prevent it 
from fighting them, it is t>ound hand and foot by the 
police, it is gagged and every attempt to defend the rights 
of the people is persecuted. Every strike against a capital¬ 
ist results in the military and police being let loose on the 
workers. Every economic struggle of necessity turns into 
a political struggle, and Social-Democracy must indis¬ 
solubly combine the one with the other into a single class 
struggle of the proletariat. The first and the chief aim of 
such a struggle must be the conquest of political rights, 
the conquest of political liberty. If the workers of St. 
Petersburg alone, with the scant support of the Socialists, 
have rapidly succeeded in wringing concessions from the 
government—^the passing of the law reducing the working 
day—then the Russian working class as a whole, led by 
a united Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party, will be 
able, by waging a persistent struggle, to win incomparably 
more important concessions. 

The Russian working class will wage its economic and 
political struggle alone, even if no other class comes to 
its aid. But in the political struggle the workers do not 
stand alone. The utter disfranchisement of the people 
and the arbitrary misrule of the bashi-bazouk officials 
rouses the indignation of all who have any pretensions 
to honesty and education, who cannot reconcile themselves 
to the persecution of all free speech and free thought; it 
rouses the indignation of the persecuted Poles, Finns, Jews 
and Russian sects; it rouses the indignation of the small 
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merchants, manufacturers and peasants, who can nowhere 
find protection from the persecution of the officials and 
the police. All these groups of the population are in¬ 
capable, separately, of carrying on a persistent political 
struggle. But when the working class raises the banner of 
this struggle, it will be supported on all sides. Russian 
Social-Democracy will place itself at the head of all the 
fighters for the rights of the people, of all the fighters for 
democracy, and then it will be invincible. 

These are our fundamental views, and we shall de¬ 
velop them systematically and from every aspect in our 
paper. We are convinced that in this way we shall tread 
the path which has been indicated by the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour Party in its published Manifeslo. 

Latter half of 1899 
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WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 

BURNING QUESTIONS OF OUR MOVEMENT 
(Excerpt) 


I 

DOGMATISM AND “FREEDOM OF CRITICISM” 

A, WHAT IS “FREEDOM OF CRITICISM”? 

“Freedom of criticism” is undoubtedly the most fash¬ 
ionable slogan at the present time, and the one most 
frequently employed in the controversies between the 
Socialists and democrats of all countries. At first sight, 
nothing would appear to be more strange than the solemn 
appeals by one of the parties to the dispute to freedom of 
criticism. Have voices been raised in the advanced parties 
against the constitutional law of the majority of European 
countries which guarantees freedom to science and scien¬ 
tific investigation? “Something must be wrong here,” will 
be the comment of the onlooker, who has not yet fully 
grasped the essence of the disagreements among the dis¬ 
putants, but has heard this fashionable slogan repeated 
at every crossroad. “Evidently this slogan is one of the 
conventional phrases which, like a nickname, becomes 
legitimatized by use, and becomes almost an appellative,” 
he will conclude. 
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In fact, it is no secret that two trends have taken shape 
in the presenl-Kiay international* Social-Democracy. The 
fight between these trends now flares up in a bright flame, 
and now dies down and smoulders under the ashes of 
imposing “truce resolutions.” What this “new” trend, 
which adopts a “critical” altitude towards “obsolete dog¬ 
matic” Marxism, represents has with sufficient precision 
been stated by Bernstein, and demonstrated by Millerand.® 
Social-Democracy must change from a party of the 
social revolution into a democratic party of social rc^ 
forms. Bernstein has surrounded this political demand 
with a whole battery of symmetrically arranged “new” 
arguments and reasonings. The possibility of putting 
Socialism on a scientific basis and of proving from the 
point of view of the materialist conception of history that 
it is necessary and inevitable was denied, as was also 
the growing impoverishment, proletarianization and the 
intensification of capitalist contradictions. The very con¬ 
ception, ‘^ultimate aim,"" was declared to be unsound, and 
the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat was abso¬ 
lutely rejected. It was denied that there is any counter- 


* Incidentally, this perhaps is the only occasion in the hislory 
of modern Socialism in which controversies between various trends 
within the socialist movement have grown from national into inter¬ 
national controversies; and this, in its own way, is extremely en¬ 
couraging. Formerly, the disputes between the Lussalleans and the 
Eisenachers, between the Guesdites and the Possibilists, between the 
Fabians and the Social-Democrats, and between the Naiodnaya 
Volya-ites and Social-Democrats, remained purely national disputes, 
reflected purely national features and proceeded, as it were, on 
different planes. At the present time (this is quite evident now), the 
English Fabians, the French Ministerialists, the German Bernstein- 
ians and the Russian crilics—^all belong to the same family, all 
extol each other, learn from each other, and together come out 
against **dogmatic’* Marxism. Perhaps in this first really interna¬ 
tional battle with socialist opportunism, international revolutionary 
Social-Democracy will become sufficiently strengthened to put an 
end to the political reaction that has long reigned in Europe? 
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distinction in principle between liberalism and Socialism. 
The theory of the class struggle was rejected on the 
grounds that it could not be applied to a strictly demo¬ 
cratic society, governed according to the will of the major¬ 
ity, etc. 

Thus, the demand for a resolute turn from revolution¬ 
ary Social-Democracy to bourgeois social-reformism was 
accompanied by a no less resolute turn towards bourgeois 
criticism of all the fundamental ideas of Marxism. As this 
criticism of Marxism has been going on for a long time 
now, from the political platform, from university chairs, 
in numerous pamphlets and in a number of learned trea¬ 
tises, as the entire younger generation of the educated 
classes has been systematically trained for decades on this 
criticism, it is not surprising that the “new, critical” trend 
in Social-Democracy should spring up, all complete, like 
Minerva from the head of Jupiter. The content of this 
new trend did not Jiave to grow and take shape, it was 
transferred bodily from bourgeois literature to socialist 
literature. 

To proceed. If Bernstein’s theoretical criticism and 
political yearnings are still unclear to anyone, the French 
liave taken the trouble graphically to demonstrate the 
“new method.” In this instance, too, France has justified 
its old reputation of being the country in which “more 
than anywhere else, the historical class struggles were 
each time fought out to a decision....” (Engels, in his 
introduction to Marx's Der 18 Brumaire*) The French 
Socialists have begun, not to theorize, but to act. The 
democratically more highly developed political conditions 
in France have permitted them to put “Bernsteinism into 
practice” immediately, with all its consequences. Millerand 
has provided an excellent example of practical Bernstein- 


* The Eiyhlevnth Iirumairc.~--Tr. 
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ism; not without reason did Bernstein and Vollniar rush 
so zealously to defend and praise him I Indeed, if Social- 
Democracy, in (issejice, is merely a party of reform, and 
must be bold enough to admit this openly, then not only 
has a Socialist the right to join a bourgeois cabinet, but 
must always strive to do so. If democracy, in essence, 
means the abolition of class domination, then why should 
not a Socialist minister charm the whole bourgeois world 
by orations on class collaboration? Why should he not 
remain in the ciibinet even after the shooting down of 
workers by gendarmes has exposed, for the hundredth 
and thousandth time, the real nature of the democratic 
collaboration of classes? Why should he not personally 
take part in greeting the tsar, for whom the French 
Socialists now have no other name than hero of the 
gallows, knout and exile (knouteur, pendeur el deporta- 
teiir) ? And the reward for this utter humiliation and self- 
degradation of Socialism in the face of the whole world, 
for the corruption of the socialist consciousness of the 
worker masses—the only basis that can guarantee our 
viclory—the reward for this is pompous plans for nig¬ 
gardly reforms, so niggardly in fact that much more has 
been obtained from bourgeois governments! 

He who does not deliberately close his eyes cannot 
fail to see that the new “critical” trend in Socialism is 
nothing more nor less than a new variety of opportunism. 
And if we judge people not by the brilliant uniforms they 
don, not by the high-sounding appellations they give them¬ 
selves, but l)y their actions, and by what they actually 
advocate, it will be clear that “freedom of criticism” 
means freedom for an opportunistic tiend in Social- 
Democracy, the freedom to convert Social-Democracy 
into a democratic party of reform, the freedom to in¬ 
troduce bourgeois ideas and bourgeois elements into 
Socialism. 
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“FrtHHloni" is a grand word, J)iir under the banner of 
free trade the most predatory wars were conducted; under 
the banner of free labour, the toilers were robbed. The 
modern use of the term “freedom of criticism” con¬ 
tains the same inherent falsehood. Those who are really 
convinced that they have advanced science would demand, 
not freedom for the new views to continue side by side 
with the old, but the substitution of the new view^s for the 
old. The cry ‘'Long live freedom of criticism,” that is 
heard today, too strongly calls to mind the fable of the 
empty barrel. 

We are marching in a compact group along a pre¬ 
cipitous and difficult path, firmly holding each other by 
the hand. We are surrounded on all sides by enemies, 
and we have to advance under their almost constant fire. 
We have combined voluntarily, precisely for the purpose 
of fighting the enemy, and not to retreat into the adjacent 
marsh, the inhabitants of which, from the very outset, 
have reproached us with having separated ourselves info 
an exclusive group and with having chosen the path of 
struggle instead of the path of conciliation. And now 
several among us begin to cry out: let us go into this 
marsh! And when we begin to shame them, they retort: 
how conservative you are! Are you not ashamed to deny 
us the liberty to invite you to take a better road! Oh, yes, 
gentlemen! You are free not only to invite us, but to go 
yourselves wherever you will, even into the marsh. In 
fart, we think that the marsh is your proper place, and 
we are prepared to render you every assistance to get 
there. Only let go of our hands, don’t clutch at us and 
don’t besmirch the grand word “freedom,” for we too are 
“free” to go where we please, free to fight not only against 
the marsh, but also against those who are turning towards 
the marsh! 
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D. ENGELS ON THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
THEORETICAL STRUGGLE 

*‘Dogmatisin, doclrinairism,” ''ossification of the Party 
—the inevitable retribution that follows the violent strait¬ 
lacing of thought”—these are the enemies against which 
the knightly champions of “freedom of criticism” in the 
Rabocheye Dyelo rise up in arms. We are very glad that 
this question has been placed on the order of the day 
and we would only propose to add to it another question: 

Who are the judges? 

Before us lie two publisher’s announcements. One, 
The Program of the Periodical Organ of the Union of 
Russian Social-Democrats—the ‘'Rabocheye Dyelo” (re¬ 
print from No. 1 of Ihe Rabocheye Dyelo) ^ and the other 
an announcement of the resumption of the publications 
of the Emancipation of Labour group. Both are dated 
1899, a time when the “crisis of Marxism” had long since 
been under discussion. And what do we find? You would 
seek in vain in the first announcement for any reference 
to this phenomenon, or a definite statement of the position 
the new organ intends to adopt on this question. Of theo¬ 
retical work and the urgent tasks that now confront it not 
a word is said, either in this program or in flie supple¬ 
ments to it that were adopted by the Third Congress of 
the Union in 1901 (Two Congresses, pp. 15-18). During 
the whole of this time the editorial board of the Rabocheye 
Dyelo ignored theoretical questions, in spite of the fact 
that these questions were agitating the minds of all Social- 
Democrats all over the world. 

The other announcement, on the contrary, points first 
of all to the decreased interest in theory observed in recent 
years, imperatively demands “vigilant attention to the 
theoretical aspect of the revolutionary movement of the 
proletariat,” and calls for “ruthless criticism of the Bern- 



sleiman and other anlirevolulionary tendencies” in our 
movement. The issues of the Zaryci^^ that have appeared 
show how this program has heen carried out. 

Thus wo seo that high-sounding jdirases agninst the 
ossification of flimight, elc., conceal unconcern for and 
impotence in the development of theoretical thought. The 
case of the Russian Social-Democrats very strikingly il¬ 
lustrates the phenomenon observed in the whole of Europe 
(and long ago noted also by the German Marxists) that 
the celebrated freedom of criticism does not imply the 
substitution of one theory for another, but freedom from 
all integral and considered theory; it implies eclecticism 
and lack of principle. Those who have the slightest ac¬ 
quaintance with the actual state of our movement cannot 
but see that the wide spread of Marxism was accompanied 
by a certain lowering of the theoretical level. Quite a 
number of people with very little, and even a total lack 
of theoretical training joined the movement l>ecause of its 
practical significance and its practical successes. We can 
judge from that how tactless the Rabocheye Dyelo is when, 
with an air of triumph, it quotes Marx’s statement: “Every 
step of real movement is more important than a dozen 
programs.” To repeal these words in a period of theoreti¬ 
cal chaos is like wishing mourners at a* funeral “many 
happy returns of the day.” Moreover, these words of Marx 
are taken from his letter on the Gotha Program, in which 
he sharply condemns eclecticism in the formulation of 
principles: If you must unite, Marx wrote to the party 
leaders, then enter into agreements to satisfy the practical 
aims of the movement, but do not allow any bargaining 
over principles, do not make “concessions” in questions 
of theory. This was Marx’s idea, and yet there are people 
among us who strive—in his name—to belittle the sig¬ 
nificance of theory 1 

Without a revolutionary theory there can be no revo- 
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lutionary movement. This thought cannot be insisted upon 
too strongly at a time when the fashionable preaching of 
opportunism goes hand in hand with an infatuation for 
the narrowest forms of practical aclivity. Yet, for Russian 
Social-Democrats the imporlance of theory is enhanced 
by three more circumstances, which are often forgotten: 
firstly, by the fact that our Party is only in process of 
formation, its features are only just becoming outlined, 
and it is yet far from having settled accounts with other 
trends of revolutionary thought, which threaten to divert 
the movement from the correct path. On the contrary, 
precisely the very recent past was marked by a revival 
of non-Social-Democratic revolutionary trends (which 
Axelrod long ago warned the Economists would happen). 
Under these circumstances, what at first sight appears to 
be an “unimportant” mistake may lead to most deplorable 
consequences, and only shortsighted people can consider 
factional disputes and a strict differentiation between 
shades inopportune or superfluous. The fate of Russian 
Social-Democracy for many, many years to come may 
depend on the strengthening of one or other “shade.” 

Secondly, the Social-Democratic movement is in its 
very essence an international movement. This means not 
only that w^e must combat national chauvinism, but also 
that a movement that is starting in a young country can 
be successful only if it implements the experience of other 
countries. And in order to implement this experience, it is 
Jiot enough merely to be acquainted with it, or simply to 
transcribe the latest resolutions. What it requires is the 
ability to treat this experience critically and to test it inde¬ 
pendently. Anybody who realizes how enormously the 
modern working-class movement has grown and branched 
out will understand what a reserve of theoretical forces 
and political (as well as revolutionary) experience is re¬ 
quire to fulfil this task. 
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Thirdly, the national tasks of Russian Social-Democ¬ 
racy are such as have never confronted any other social¬ 
ist party in the world. Further on we shall have occasion 
to deal with the political and organizational duties which 
the task of emancipating the whole people from the yoke 
of autocracy imposes upon us. At this point, we only 
wish to state that t/ie role of vanguard fighter can be 
fulfilled only by a party that is guided by the most ad¬ 
vanced theory. In order to get some concrete understand¬ 
ing of what this means, let the reader recall such prede¬ 
cessors of Russian Social-Democracy as Herzen, Belinsky, 
Chernyshevsky and the brilliant galaxy of revolutionaries 
of the seventies; let him ponder over the world significance 
which Russian literature is now acquiring; let him ... 
but that is enough! 

Let us quote what Engels said in 18/4 concerning the 
significance of theory in the Social-Democratic movement. 
Engels recognizes not two forms of the great struggle of 
Social-Democracy (political and economic), as is the fash¬ 
ion among us, but three, placing on a par with the first 
two the theoretical struggle. His recommendations to the 
German working-class movement, which had become 
strong, practically and politically, are so instructive from 
the standpoint of present-day problems and controversies, 
that we hope the reader will not be vexed with us for 
quoting a long passage from his prefatory note to Der 
deutsche Bauernkrieg* which has long become a great 
bibliographical rarity. 

“The German workers have two important advantages 
over those of the rest of Europe. First, they belong to 
the most theoretical people of Europe; and they have re¬ 
tained that sense of theory which the so-called ‘educated’ 

* Dritter Abdruck. Leipzig, 1875. Verlag der Geiiossenschafts- 
buchdruckerei. {The Peasant War in Germany, Third edition. Leip¬ 
zig, 1875. Cooperative Publishers.— Tr,) 
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classes of Germany have almost completely lost. Without 
German philosophy which preceded it, particularly that 
of Hegel, German scientific Socialism—the only scientific 
Socialism that has ever existed—would never have come 
into being. Without a sense of theory among the workers, 
this scientific Socialism would never have entered their 
flesh and blood as much as is the case. What an immeas¬ 
urable advantage this is may be seen, on the one hand, 
from the indifference towards all theory, which is one 
of the main reasons why the English working-class move¬ 
ment crawls along vso slowly in spite of the splendid organ¬ 
ization of the individual unions; on the other hand, from 
the mischief and confusion wrought by Proudhonism, in 
its original form, among the French and Belgians, and, 
in the form further caricatured by Bakunin, among the 
Spaniards and Italians. 

“The second advantage is that, chronologically speak¬ 
ing, the Germans were about the last to come into the 
workers’ movement. Just as German theoretical Socialism 
will never forget that it rests on the shoulders of Saint- 
Simon, Fourier and Owen—three men who, in spite of 
all their fantastic notions and all their utopianism, have 
their place among the most eminent thinkers of all times, 
and whose genius anticipated innumerable things the cor¬ 
rectness of which is now being scientifically proved by 
us—so the practical workers’ movement in Germany ought 
never to forget that it has developed on the shoulders of 
the English and French movements, that it was able simply 
to utilize their dearly-bought experience, and could now 
avoid their mistakes, which in their time were mostly 
unavoidable. Without the precedent of the English trade 
unions and French workers’ political struggles, without 
the gigantic impulse given esfKJcially by the Paris Com¬ 
mune, where would w© be now? 

*'It must be said to the credit of the German workers 
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that they have used the advantages of their situation with 
rare understanding. For the first time since the working- 
class movement has existed, the struggle is being waged in 
a planned way from its three coordinated and intercon¬ 
nected sides, the theoretical, the polilical and the practical- 
economic (resistance to the capitalists). It is precisely in 
this, as it were, conceniric attack, that the strength and 
invincibility of the German movement lies. 

“Due to this advanlagcous situation, on the one hand, 
and to the insular peculiarities of the English and the 
forcible suppression of the French movement, on the 
other, the German workers have for the moment been 
placed in the vanguard of the proletarian struggle. How 
long events will allow them to occupy this post of honour 
cannot he foretold. But let us hope that as long as they 
occupy it, they will fill it fittingly. This demands redou¬ 
bled efforts in every field of struggle and agitalion. Tn par¬ 
ticular, it will be the duly of the leaders to gain an ever 
clearer insight into all theoretical questions, to free them¬ 
selves more and more from the influence of traditional 
phrases inherited from the old world outlook, and con¬ 
stantly to keep in mind that Socialism, since it has become 
a science, demands that it lie pursued as a science, i.e., 
that it be studied. The task will be to spread with in¬ 
creased zeal among the masses of the workers the ever 
more clarified understanding thus acquired, to knit to¬ 
gether ever more firmly the organization both of the 
Party and of the trade unions. 

.. If the German workers proceed in this way, they 
will not be marching exactly at the head of the movement 
—it is not at all in the interest of this movement that the 
workers of any particular country should march at its 
head—^but will, nevertheless, occupy an honourable place 
in the battle line; and they will stand armed for battle 
when either unexpectedly grave trials or momentous 
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events demand of them increased courage, increased de¬ 
termination and energy.” 

Engels’ words proved prophetic. Within a few years 
the German workers were subjected to unexpectedly grave 
trials in the shape of Ihe Anti-Socialist Law. And the 
German workers really met them armed for battle and 
succeeded in emerging from them victoriously. 

The Russian proletariat will have to undergo trials 
immeasurably more grave; it will liave to fight a monster 
compared with which the Anti-Socialist Law in a con¬ 
stitutional country seems but a pigmy. History has now 
confroiiled us with an immediate task w’hicli is the most 
revolutionary of all the immediate tasks that confront the 
proletariat of any country. The fulfilment of this task, 
the destruction of the most powerful bulwark, not only 
of European, but also (it may now be said) of Asiatic 
reaction, would make the Russian proletariat the vanguard 
of the international revolutionary proletariat. And we 
have the right to count upon acquiring this honourable 
title already earned by our predecessors, the revolution¬ 
aries of the seventies, if we succeed in inspiring our move¬ 
ment—which is a thousand times broader and deeper— 
with the same devoted determination and vigour. 

II 

THE SPONTANEITY OF THE MASSES 
AND THE CONSCIOUSNESS 
OF THE SOCIAL-DEMOCRATS 

A. THE BEGINNING OF THE SPONTANEOUS UPSURGE 

In the previous chapter we pointed out how universally 
absorbed the educated youth of Russia was in the theories 
of Marxism in the middle of the nineties. The strikes that 
followed the famous St. Petersburg industrial war of 1896 
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assumed a similar wholesale character. The fact that these 
strikes spread over the whole of Russia clearly showed 
how deep the newly awakening popular movement was, 
and if we are to speak of the “spontaneous element” then, 
of course, it is this movement which, first and foremost, 
must be regarded as spontaneous. But there is spontaneity 
and spontaneity. Strikes occurred in Russia in the seven¬ 
ties and sixties (and even in the first half of the nineteenth 
century), and were accompanied by the “spontaneous” 
destruction of machinery, etc. Compared with these “riots” 
the strikes of .the nineties might even be described as 
“conscious,” to such an extent do they mark the progress 
which the working-class movement had made in that 
period. This shows that the “spontaneous element,” in 
essence, represents nothing more nor less than conscious¬ 
ness in an embryonic form. Even the primitive riots ex¬ 
pressed the awakening of consciousness to a certain extent: 
the workers were losing their agelong faith in the per¬ 
manence of the system which oppressed them. They be¬ 
gan ... 1 shall not say to understand, but to sense the 
necessity for collective resistance, and definitely aban¬ 
doned their slavish submission to their superiors. But 
this was, nevertheless, more in the nature of outbursts of 
desiieration and vengeance than of struggle. The strikes 
of the nineties revealed far greater flashes of conscious¬ 
ness: definite demands were advanced, the strike was 
carefully timed, known cases and examples in other places 
were discussed, etc. Wliile the riots were simply revolts 
of the oppressed, the systematic strikes represented the 
class struggle in embryo, but only in embryo. Taken by 
themselves, these strikes were simply trade union strug¬ 
gles, but not yet Social-Democratic struggles. They testified 
to the awakening antagonisms between workers and em¬ 
ployers, but the workers were not, and could not be, 
conscious of the irreconcilable antagonism of their inter- 
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esls lo the whole of the modern political and social system, 
i.e., theirs was not yet Social-Democratic consciousness. 
In this sense, the strikes of the nineties, m spite of 
the enormous progress they represented as compared 
with the “riots,” remained a purely spontaneous move¬ 
ment. 

We have said that there could not yet be Social- 
Democratic consciousness among the workers. It could 
only be brought to them from without. The history of all 
countries shows that the w’orking class, exclusively by its 
own effort, is able to develop only trade union conscious¬ 
ness, i.e., the conviction that it is necessary to combine 
in unions, fight the employers and strive to compel the 
government to pass necessary labour legislation, etc.* The 
theory of Socialism, however, grew out of the philosophic, 
historical and economic theories that were elaborated by 
the educated representatives of the propertied classes, the 
intellectuals. According to their social status, the founders 
of modern scientific Socialism, Marx and Engels, them¬ 
selves belonged to the bourgeois intelligentsia. In the very 
same way, in Russia, the theoretical doctrine of Social- 
Democracy arose quite mdependently of the spontaneous 
growth of the working-class movement, it arose as a 
natural and inevilable outcome of the development of 
ideas among the revolutionary socialist intelligentsia. At 
the time of which we are speaking, i.e., the middle of the 
nineties, this doctrine not only represented the completely 
formulated program of the Emancipation of Labour 
group, but had already won over to its side the majority 
of the revolutionary youth in Russia. 


* Trade unionism does not exclude **politics” altogether, as 
some imagine. Trade unions have always conducted some political 
(but not Social-Democratic) agitation and struggle. We shall deal 
with the difference between trade union politics and Social-Demo¬ 
cratic politics in the next chapter. 
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Hence, we had both the spontaneous awakening of 
the masses of the workers, the awakening to conscious 
life and conscious struggle, and a revolutionary youth, 
armed with the Social-Democratic theory, eager to come 
into contact with the workers. In this connection it is 
particularly important to stale the oft-forgotten (and com¬ 
paratively liltle-known) fact that tlie ectrly Social-Demo¬ 
crats of tliat period zealously carried on economic agitation 
(being guided in tJiis by the really useful instructions con¬ 
tained in the pamphlet On Agitation that w^as still in 
manuscript), but they did not regard this as their sole 
task. On the contrary, right from the very beginning they 
advanced the widest historical tasks of Russian Social- 
Democracy in general, and the task of overthrowing the 
autocracy in particular. For example, already towards the 
end of 1895, the St, Petersburg group of Social-Democrats, 
which founded the League of Struggle for the Emancipa¬ 
tion of the Working Class," prepared the first issue of a 
newspaper called the Rabocbeije Dyelo, I’his issue was 
ready to go to press when it was seized by the gendarmes 
who, on the night of December 8, 1895, raided the house 
of one of the menil>ers of the group, Anatoli Alexeyevich 
Vaneyev,* and so the original liabochegc Dgelo was not 
destined to see the light of day. The leading article in this 
issue ^which perhaps in some thirty years’ time some 
Russkaya Starina will unearth in the archives of the 
Department of Police) described the historical tasks of the 
working class in Russia, of which the achievement of 
political liberty is regarded as the most important. This 


* A. A. Vaneyev died in Eastern Siberia in 1899 from consump¬ 
tion, which he contracted during solitary confinement in prison 
prior to his banishment. That is why wc considered it possible to 
publish the above information, tiie authenticity of which wc guaran¬ 
tee, for it conics from persons who were closely and directly 
acquainted with A. A. Vaneyev. 
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issue also contained an article entitled “What Are Our 
Cabinet Ministers Thinking Of?“ which dealt with the 
breaking up of the elementary education committees by 
the police. In addition, there was some correspondence, 
not only from St. Petersburg, but from other parts of 
Russia loo (for example, a letter alK)ut the assault on the 
workers in Yaroslavl Gubernia). Tliis, if we are not mis¬ 
taken, “first effort” of Ibe Russian Social-Democrats of 
the nineties was not a narrow, local, and certainly not an 
“economic” newspaper, but one that aimed to unite the 
strike movement with the revolutionary movement against 
the autocracy, and to win all who were oppressed by the 
policy of reactionary obscurantism over to the side of 
Social-Democracy. No one in the slighfest degree ac¬ 
quainted with the slate of the movement at that period 
could doubt that such a paper would have met with warm 
response among the workers of the capital and the revolu¬ 
tionary intelligentsia and would have had a wide circula¬ 
tion. I'lie failure of the enterprise merely showed that 
the Social-Democrats of that period were unable to meet 
the immediate requirements of the time owing to their 
lack of revolutionary experience and practical training. 
The siune thing must be said with regard lo the 67. Peters¬ 
burg Rabochy Listok and particularly with regard to 
I he Rabochaya Gazeta and the Manifesto of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Laliour Party which was founded in 
the spring of 1898. Of course, we would not dream of 
blaming the Social-Democrats of that time for this unpre¬ 
paredness. But in order lo profit from the experience of 
that movement, and to draw practical lessons from it, we 
must thoroughly understand the causes and significance 
of this or that shortcoming. For that reason it is extremely 
important to establish the fact that part (perhaps even a 
majority) of the Social-Democrats, operating in the period 
of 1895-98, quite justly considered it possible even then, 

10-1450 
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at the very beginning of the “spontaneous” movement, 
to come forward with a most extensive program and mil¬ 
itant tactics.* The lack of training of the majorily of the 
revolutionaries, being quite a natural phenomenon, could 
not have aroused any particular fears. Since the tasks 
were correctly defined, since Uic energy existed for re¬ 
peated attempts to fulfil these tasks, temporary failures 
were not such a great misfortune. Revolutionary expe¬ 
rience and organizational skill are things that can be 
acquired provided the desire is there to acquire them, 
provided the shortcomings are recognized—which in 
revolutionary activity is more than halfway towards re¬ 
moving them I 

But what was not a great misfortune became a real 
misfortune when this consciousness began to grow dim 
(it was very much alive among the workers of the group 
mentioned), when people—and even Social-Democratic 
organs—appeared who were prepared to regard short¬ 
comings as virtues, who even tried to invent a theoretical 
basis for slavish cringing before spontaneity. It is time to 
summarize tliis trend, the substance of which is incorrectly 
and loo narrowly described as “Economism.” 

* “In adopling a hostile attitude towards the activities of the 
Social-Democrats of the end of the nineties, the Iskra ignores the 
fact that at that time the conditions for any other kind of work 
except the struggle for petty demands were absent,” declare the 
Economists in llieir Leiler to Russian Social-Democratic Organs. 
(Iskra, No. 12.) The facts quoted above show that the assertion 
about “absent conditions” is the very opposite of the truth. Not 
only at the end, but even in the middle of the nineties, all the 
conditions existed for other work, besides fighting for petty demands, 
all the conditions—except sufficient training of the leaders. Instead 
of frankly admitting our, the ideologists’, the leaders’, lack of suffi¬ 
cient training—the “Economists’* want to shift the blame entirely 
upon the “absent conditions,” upon the influences of material en¬ 
vironment that determine the road from which it will be impos¬ 
sible for any ideologist to divert the movement. What is this but 
slavish cringing before spontaneity, but the infatuation of the 
“ideologists” with their own shortcomings? 
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B. BOWING TO SPONTANEITY. 

THE RABOCUAYA MYSL 

Before dealing with the literary manifeslalion of this 
subservience, we should like to note the following charac¬ 
teristic fact (communicated to us from the above-men¬ 
tioned source), which throw's some light on tlie circuin- 
slances in which the two future conflicting trends in 
Russian Social-Democracy arose and grew among the 
comrades working in St. Petersburg. In the beginning of 
1897, just prior to their banishment, A.A.Vaneyev and 
several of his comrades attended a private meeting^^ at 
which “old'* and “young” members of the League of 
Struggle for the Emancipation of the Working Class 
gathered. The conversation centred chiefly around the 
queslioii of organization, and particularly around the 
“rules for the workers’ benefit fund,” which, in their final 
form, w^ere published in the Listok Rabotnika, No. 9-10, 
p. 40, Sliarp differences were immediately revealed l>e- 
tween ttie “old” members (“Decembrists,” as the St. Pe¬ 
tersburg Social-Democrats jestingly called them) and 
several of the “young” memliers (who subsequently ac¬ 
tively collaborated on the Rabochaya My si), and a very 
heated discussion ensued. The “young” members defended 
the main principles of the rules in the form in which they 
were published. The “old” members said that the prime 
necessity w^as not this, but the consolidation of the League 
of Struggle into an organization of revolutionaries to 
which all the various workers’ benefit funds, students’ 
propaganda circles, etc., should be subordinated. It goes 
without saying tliat the controversialists had no suspicion 
at that time that these disagreements were the beginning 
of a divergence; on the contrary, they regarded them as 
being of an isolated and casual nature. But this fact 
shows that in Russia loo “Economism” did not arise and 
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Spread without a fight against the “old” Social-Democrats 
(the Economists of today are apt to forget this). And if, 
in the main, this struggle has not left “documentary” 
traces behind it, it is solely because the membership of 
the circles functioning at tliat lime un<ler\rent such con¬ 
stant change that no continuity was established and, coii- 
seqnonlly, differences were not recorded in any documents. 

Tile appearance of the Rabochaya Mysl brouglit Econ- 
oinism to the light of day, but not all at once. We must 
picture to ourselves concretely the conditions of the work 
and the short-lived character of the majority of the Rus¬ 
sian circles (and only those who have exix^rienced this 
can have any exact idea of it), in order to understand how 
much there was accidental in the successes and failures 
of the new trend in various towns, and for how long a 
lime neither the advocates nor the opponents of this “new” 
trend could make up their minds—indeed they had no 
opportunity to do so—as to whether this was really a 
distinct trend or whether it was merely an expression of 
the lack of training of certain individuals. For example, 
the first mimeographed copies of the Rabochaya Mysl 
never reached the great majority of Social-Democrats, and 
we are able to refer to the leading article in the first 
number only because it was reproduced in an article by 
V. I. (Listok Rabotnika, No. 9-10, p, 47 et seq.), who, of 
course, did not fail to extol with more zeal than reason 
the new paper, which was so different from the papers 
and the plans for papers mentioned above.'^ And this 
leading article deserves to be dealt with because it so 


*It should be stated in passing that the praise of the Rabochaya 
Mysl in November 1898, when Economism had become fully defined, 
especially abroad, emanated from that, same V. I., who very soon 
after became one <of the editors of the Rabocheye Dyelo. And yet 
the Rabocheye Dyelo denied that there were two trends in Russian 
Social-Democracy, and continues to deny it to this dayl 
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Strongly expresses the spirit of the Rabochaya Mysl and 
Economism generally. 

After stating that the arm of the “bluecoats”*® could 
never stop the progress of the working-class movement, 
the leading article goes on to say: . .The virility of the 
working-class movement is due to the fact that the work¬ 
ers themselves are at last faking their fate into their own 
hands, and out of the hands of the leaders,” and this 
fundamental thesis is then developed in greater detail. Asa 
matter of fact the leaders (i.e., the Social-Democrats, the 
organizers of the League of Struggle) were, one might say, 
torn out of the hands of the workers* by the police; yet 
it is made to appear that the workers were fighting against 
the leaders, and liberated themselves from their yokel 
Instead of sounding the call to go forward, towards the 
consolidation of the revolutionary organization and to 
the expansion of political activity, the call for a retreat 
to the purely trade union struggle was issued. It was 
announced that “the economic basis of the movement is 
eclipsed by the effort never to forget the political ideal,” 
and that the watchword for the working-class movement 
was “Fight for economic conditions” (I) or, still better, 
“The workers for the workers.” It was declared that strike 
funds “are more valuable for the movement than a hun¬ 
dred other organizations” (compare this statement made 
in October 1897 with the controversy between the “Decem¬ 
brists” and the young members in the beginning of 1897), 
and so forth. Catchwords like: We must concentrate, not 
on the “cream” of the workers, but on the “average,” 

* That this simile is a correct one is shown by the following 
characteristic fact. When, after the arrest of the '‘Decembrists,’* the 
news was spread among the workers of the Schlusselburg Road that 
the discovery and arrest were facilitated by an agent-provocateur, 
N. N. Mikhailov, a dental surgeon, who had been in contact with 
a group associated with the ''Decembrists," the workers were so 
enraged that they decided to kill him. 
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mass worker; “Politics always obediently follows eco¬ 
nomics,”* etc., etc., became the fashion, and exercised an 
irresistible influence upon the masses of the youth who 
were attracted to the movement, but who, in the majority 
of cases, were acquainted only with such fragments of 
Marxism as were expounded in legally appearing publi¬ 
cations. 

Consciousness was completely overwhelmed by spon¬ 
taneity—the spontaneity of the “Social-Democrats” who 
repeated Mr. V. V.’s “ideas,” the spontaneity of those 
workers who were carried away by the arguments that a 
kopek added to a ruble was worth more than Socialism 
and politics, and that they must “fight, knowing that they 
are fighting not for some future generation, but for them¬ 
selves and their children.” (Leading article in the Rabo- 
chaijn Mysly No. 1.) Phrases like these hav(^ always been 
the favourile weapons of the West-Eiiropean bourgeoisie, 
who, in their haired for Socialism, strove (like the German 
“Sozial-Poliliker” Ilirsch) to transplant English trade, 
unionism to their native soil and to preach to the work¬ 
ers that by engaging in the purely trade union struggle** 
they would l)e fighting for themselves and for their chil¬ 
dren, and not for some future generation with some future 
Socialism. And now the “V. V.’s of Russian Social-Deinoc- 
racy” have set about repeating these bourgeois phrases. 


• These quotations are taken from the leading article in the 
first number of the Babochaya MysJ already referred to. One can 
judge from this the degree of theoretical training possessed by these 
“V. V.’s of Russian Social-Democracy,”*^ who kept repealing the 
crude vulgarization of “economic materialism” at a time when the 
Marxists were carrying on a literary war against tlie real Mr. V. V., 
who had long ago been dubbed “a past master of reactionary 
deeds,” for holding similar views on the relations between polities 
and economics! 

** The Germans even have a special expression: “Nnr-Gewerk- 
schaftler,” which means an advocate of the “purely trade union” 
struggle. 
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It is important at this point to note three circumstances 
which will be useful to us in our further analysis of 
contemporary differences.* 

First of all, the overwhelming of consciousness by 
spontaneity, to wJiich we referred above, also took place 
spontaneously. This may sound like a pun, but, alas, it 
is the bitter truth. It did not take place as a result of an 
open struggle between two diametrically opix)sed points 
of view, in which one triumphed over the other; it oc¬ 
curred because an increasing number of “old” revolution¬ 
aries were “torn away” by the gendarmes and because 
increasing numbers of “young” “V. V.’s of Russian Social- 
Democracy” appeared on the scene. Everyone, who—I 
shall not say has participated in the contemporary Russian 
movement, but has at least breathed its atmosphere— 
knows perfectly well that this is precisely the Ciise. And 
the reason why we, nevertheless, strongly insist that the 
reader be fully clear on this universally known fact, and 
why in order to be quite explicit, so to speak, we cite 
the details concerning the Raboclieye Dyelo as it first 
appeared, and concerning the controversy between the 
“old” and the “young” at the beginning of 1897—is that 
certain persons are speculating on the public’s (or the 
very youthful youths’) ignorance of this fact, and are 
boasting of their “democracy.” We shall return to this 
point further on. 

Secondly, in the very first literary manifestation of 
Economism, we can already observe the extremely curious 
phenomenon—one highly characteristic for an under- 

* We emphasize the word contemporary for il)e benefit of 
those who may pharisaically shrug their shoulders and say: it is 
easy enough to attack the tiabochaya Mysl now, but is not all this 
ancient history? Mutato nomine de te. fabiila nnrralur (change the 
name and the tale refers to you— Tr.), we reply to such contem¬ 
porary pharisees whose complete subjection to the ideas of the 
Rabochaya Mysl will be proved further on. 
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.standing of all the differences prevailing among contem¬ 
porary Social-Democrats—that the adherents of the “pure** 
working-class movement, the woishippers of the closest 
“organic” (the term used by the Rabocheye Dyelo) con¬ 
tacts with tlie proletarian struggle, the opponents of any 
noiiworker intelligentsia (even if it be a socialist intelli¬ 
gentsia) are compelled, in order to defend their positions, 
to resort to the arguments of the bourgeois “pure” trade 
unionists. This shows that from the very outset the 
Rahochaya Mysl began—unconsciously—to carry out the 
program of the Credo. This shows (something the 
Rabocheye Dyelo cannot understand at all) that all wor¬ 
ship of the sponianeity of the working-class movement, 
all belittling of the role of “the conscious element,*’ of 
the role of Social-Democracy, means, quite irrespective of 
whether the hclitiler wants to or not, strengthening the 
influence of the bourgeois ideology over the workers. All 
those who talk about “overrating the importance of 
ideology,”* about exaggerating the role of the conscious 
element,** etc., imagine that the pure working-class move¬ 
ment can work out, and will work out, an independent 
ideology for ilsolf, if only the workers “wrest their fate 
from the hands of the leaders.” But this is a profound 
mistake. To supplement what has been said above, we 
shall quote the following profoundly just and important 
utterances by Karl Kautsky on the new draft program 
of the Austrian Social-Democratic Parly:*** 

“Many of our revisionist critics believe that Marx asserted that 
economic development and the class struggle create not only the 
conditions for socialist production, but also, and directly, the con- 


• Letter of the “Economists,” in Ihe Ishra, No. 12. 

•• liahochcife Dijelo, No. 10. 

*** Neue Zeit, 1901-02, XX, I, No. 3, p. 79. The committee’s draft 
to which Kautsky refers was adopted by the Vienna Congress (at 
the end of last year) in a slightly amended form. 
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sciousnesi (K. K.'s italics) of its necessity. And these critics aver 
that England, the country most highly developed capitalistically, 
is more remote than any other from this consciousness. Judging 
from the draft, one might assume that this allegedly orthodox- 
Marxist view, which is thus refuted, was shared by the committee 
that drafted the Austrian program. In the draft program it is stated: 
The more eapilalist development increases Um; numbers of the l)ro- 
letariat, the more tlie proletariat is compelled and becomes fit to 
fight against capitalism. The proletariat becomes conscious* of the 
possibility and of the necessity for Socialism. In this connection 
socialist consciousness appears to be a necessary and direct result 
of the proletarian class struggle. But this is absolutely untrue. Of 
course. Socialism, as a doctrine, has its roots in modern economic 
relationships just as the class struggle of the proletariat has, and, 
just as the latter, emerges from the struggle against the capjtali.st- 
created poverty and misery of the masses. But Socialism and the 
class struggle arise side by side and not one out of the other; each 
arises under different conditions. Modern socialist consciousness 
can arise only on the basis of profound scientific knowledge. Indeed, 
modern economic science is as much a condition for socialist pro¬ 
duction as, say, modern technology, and the proletariat can create 
neither tlie one nor the other, no matter how much it may desire 
to do so; both arise out of the modern social process. The vehicle 
of science is not the proletariat, but the bourgeois intelligentsia 
(K. K.’s italics): it was in the minds of individual members of this 
stratum that modern Socialism originated, and it w^as they who 
communicated it to the more intellectually developed proletarians 
wdio, in their turn, introduce it into the proletarian class struggle 
where conditions allow that to be done. Thus, socialist conscious¬ 
ness is something introduced into the proletarian class struggle 
from without (von Aussen Hineingetragenes) and not something 
that arose wdthin it spontaneously (urwiichsig). Accordingly, the 
old Hainfeld program quite rightly stated that the task of Social- 
Democracy is to imbue the proletariat (literally: saturate the prole¬ 
tariat) with the 'consciousness of its position and the consciousness 
of its task. There would be no need for this if consciousness arose 
of itself from the class struggle. The new draft copied this proposi¬ 
tion from the old program, and attached it to the proposition men¬ 
tioned above. But this completely broke the line of thought... .** 

Since there can be no talk of an independent ideology 
being developed by the masses of the workers themselves 
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in the process of their movement* the only choice is: 
either the bourgeois or the socialist ideology. There is 
no middle course (for humanity has not created a “third” 
ideology, and, moreover, in a society lorn by class antag¬ 
onisms there can never be a nonclass or above-class 
ideology). Hence, to belittle the socialist ideology in any 
way, to turn away from it in the slightest degree means 
to strengthen bourgeois ideology. There is a lot of talk 
about spontaneity, but the spontaneous development of 
the working-class movement leads to its becoming sub¬ 
ordinated to the bourgeois ideology, leads to its developing 
according to the program of the Credo, for the sponta¬ 
neous working-class movement is trade unionism, is Nur- 
Gewerkschaftlerei, and trade unionism means the ideo¬ 
logical enslavement of the workers by the bourgeoisie. 
Hence, our task, the task of Social-Democracy, is to 
combat spontaneity, to divert the working-class movement 
from this spontaneous, trade-unionist striving to come 
under the wing of the bourgeoisie, and to bring it under 
the wing of revolutionary Social-Democracy. The phrase 
employed by the authors of the “economic” letter in the 


• This does not mean, of course, that the workers hive no 
part in creating such an ideology. But they lake part not as work¬ 
ers, but as socialist theoreticians, as Proudhons and Wcitliiigis; in 
other words, they lake part only when, and to the extent that they 
arc able, more or less, to acquire the knowledge of their age and 
advance that knowledge. And in order that workingmen may he 
able to do this more often, every effort must be made to raise the 
level of the consciousness of the workers generally; the workers 
must not confine themselves to the artificially restricted limits of 
'^literature for workers” but should learn to master general litera¬ 
ture to an increasing degree. It would be even more true to say 
“are not confined,” instead of “must not confine themselves,” be¬ 
cause the workers themselves wish to read and do read all that is 
written for the intelligentsia and it is only a few (bad) intellectuals 
who believe that it is sufficient “for the workers” to be told a 
few things about factory conditions, and to have repeated to them 
over and over again what has long been known. 
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hkra, No. 12, about the efforts of the most inspired ideol- 
ogisls not being ai)le to divert the working-class movement 
from the path that is determined by the interaction of the 
material elements and the material environment, is ab- 
solutely tantamount therefore to the abandonment of 
Socialism, and if only the authors of this letter were 
capable of fearlessly, consistently and thoroughly con¬ 
sidering what they say, as everyone who enters the arena 
of literary and public activity should do, there would 
be nothing left for them but to “fold their useless arms 
over their empty breasts” and... leave the field of action 
to Messrs, the Struves and Prokopoviches who are drag¬ 
ging the working-cliass movement “along the line of least 
resistance,” i.e., along the line of bourgeois trade union¬ 
ism, or to 'the Zubatovs,*® who are dragging it along the 
line of clerical and gendarme “ideology.” 

Recall the example of Germany, What was the histor¬ 
ical service Lassalle rendered to the German working- 
class movement? It was that he diverted that movement 
from the path of trade unionism and cooperation preached 
by the Progressives along which it had been travelling 
s}K)ntaneously [with the benign assistance of Schulze- 
Delitzsch and those like him) . To fulfil a task like that it 
was necessary to do something altogether differeni from 
indulging in talk about underrating the spontaneous ele¬ 
ment, about tactics-as-a-process, alK)iit the interaction be¬ 
tween elements and environment, etc. A fierce struggle 
against spontaneity was necessary, and only after such a 
struggle, extending over many years, was it possible, for 
instance, to convert the working population of Berlin from 
a bulwark, of the Progressive Party into one of the finest 
strongholds of Social-Democracy, This fight is by no means 
finished even now (as might seem to those who learn the 
history of the German movement from Prokopovich, and 
its philosophy from Struve). Even now the German work- 
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ing class is, so to speak, broken up among a number of 
ideologies. A section of the workers is organized in Catlio^ 
lie and monarchist labour unions; another section is 
organized in the Hirsch-Dunckcr unions,*® founded by the 
bourgeois worshippers of English trade unionism, while 
a third section is organized in Social-Democratic trade 
unions. The last is immeasurably more numerous than 
all the rest, but the Social-Democratic ideology was able 
to achieve this superiority, and will be able to maintain 
it, only by unswervingly tighting against all other ideolo¬ 
gies. 

But why, the reader will ask, does the spontaneous 
movement, the movement along the line of the least resist¬ 
ance, lead to the domination of the bourgeois ideology? 
For the simple reason that the bourgeois ideology is far 
older in origin than the socialist ideology; because it is 
more fully developed and because it possesses immeasur¬ 
ably more opportunities for being spread.* And the 
younger the socialist movement is in any given country, 
the more vigorously must it fight against all attempts to 
entrench nonsocialist ideology, and the more strongly must 
the workers be warned against those bad counsellors who 
shout against “overrating the conscious element,’* etc. 
The authors of the economic letter, in unison with the 
Itabocheye Dyelo, declaim against the intolerance that is 


* It is often said: the working class spontaneously gravitates 
towards Socialism. This is perfectly true in the sense that socialist 
theory defines the causes of the misery of the working class more 
profoundly and more correctly than any other theory, and for that 
reason the workers are able to assimilate it so easily, provided, 
however, that this theory does not itself yield to spontaneity, 
provided it subordinates spontaneity to itself. Usually this is taken 
for granted, but it is precisely this which the Rahocheye Dyelo 
forgets or distorts. The working dass spontaneously gravitates to¬ 
wards Socialism, but the more widespread (and continuously re¬ 
vived in the most diverse forms) bourgeois ideology nevertheless 
spontaneously imposes itself upon the working class still more. 
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characteristic of the infancy of the movement. To this 
we reply: yes, our movement is indeed in its infancy, and 
in order that it may grow up the more quickly, it must 
become infected with intolerance against those who retard 
its growth by their subservience to spontaneity. Nothing 
is so ridiculous and harmful as pretending that we are 
'*old hands” who have long ago experienced all the de¬ 
cisive episodes of the struggle. 

Thirdly, the first number of the Rabochaya Mysl shows 
that Ihe term “Economism” (which, of course, we do not 
propose to abandon liecause, however it may be, this 
appellation has already established itself) does not ade¬ 
quately convey the real character of the new trend. The 
Rabochaya Mysl does not altogether repudiate the political 
struggle: the rules for a workers’ benefit fund published 
in the Rabochaya Mysl, No. 1, contains a reference to 
combating the government. The Rabochaya Mysl believes, 
however, that “politics always obediently follows econom¬ 
ics” (and the Rabocheye Dyelo gives a variation of this 
thesis when, in ils program, it asserts that “in Russia 
more than in any other country, the economic struggle 
is inseparable from the political struggle”). If by politics 
is meant Social-Democratic politics, then the postulates 
advanced by the Rabochaya Mysl and the Rabocheye 
Dyelo are absolutely wrong. The economic struggle of the 
workers is very often connected (although not insepa¬ 
rably) with bourgeois i>olitics, clerical politics, etc., as we 
have already seen. The Rabocheye Dyelo's postulates are 
correct if by politics is meant trade union politics, i.e., 
the common striving of all workers to secure from the 
government measures for the alleviation of the distress 
characteristic of their position, but which do not abolish 
that position, i.e., which do not remove the subjection of 
labour to capital. That striving indeed is common to the 
British trade unionists who are hostile to Socialism, to the 
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Catholic workers, to the ‘•Zubatov” workers, elc. There 
are iwlilics aud politics. Thus, we see that the liabocliaya 
Mgsl does not so much deny tlie political struggle as bow 
to its spontaneity, to its lack of consciousness. While fully 
recognizing the political struggle (it would be more correct 
to say the political desires and demands of the workers), 
which arises spontaneously from the working-class move¬ 
ment itself, it absolutely refuses independently to work out 
a specilically Social-Democratic policy corresponding to 
the general tasks of Socialism and to contemporary con¬ 
ditions in Russia. Further on we shall show that the 
Raboebeye Dyelo commits the same error. 

Autumn 1901-February 1902 



ONE STEP FORWARD, TWO STEPS BACK 

(the crisis in our party) 

(Excerpt) 

R. A FEW WORDS ON DIALECTICS. 

TWO REVOLUTIONS 

A general glance at the development of our Party crisis 
will readily show that in Ihc main, wdlh minor exceptions, 
the composition of the two contending sides remained 
unchanged throughout. It was a struggle betw^ecn the 
revolutionary wing and the opportunist wing in our Parly. 
But this struggle passed through the most varied stages, 
and anyone who wants to make his way through the vast 
amount of literature that has already been accumulated, 
the mass of fragmentary evidence, passages torn from' 
their context, isolated accusations, and so on and so forth, 
must thoroughly familiarize himself with the peculiarities 
of each of these stages. 

Let us enumerate the principal and clearly distinct 
stages: 1) The dispute over §1 of the Rules. A purely 
ideological struggle over the basic principles of organi¬ 
zation. Plekhanov and I arc in the minority. Martov and 
Axelrod propose an opporlunist formulation and find 
themselves in the arms of the opporlunisis. 2) The split 
in the Iskra organization over the lists of candidates to 
the Central Committee: Fomin or Vasilyev in a committee 
of five, or Trotsky or Travinsky in a committee of three. 
Plekhanov and I gain the majority (nine to seven), partly 
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l>ecnuse of the very fact that we were in the minorily on 
§1. Martov’s coalition with the opportunists conlirmed 
my worst fears raised by the Organization Committee 
incident. 3) Continuation of the debate on the details of 
the Rules. Martov is again saved by the opportunists. We 
are again in the minorily and fight for the rights of the 
minorily on the central bodies, 4) The seven extreme 
opportunists withdraw from the Congress. We become 
the majority and defeat the coalition (the Iskra minorily, 
the “Marsh” and the anti-Z^ATO-ists) in the elections. Mar¬ 
tov and Popov decline to accept seats in our trios. 5) The 
posl-Congress squabble over co-option. An orgy of an¬ 
archist behaviour and anarchist phrasemongering. The 
least consistent and stable elements of the “minority” gain 
the upper liand. 6) To avert a split, Plekhanov adopts the 
policy of “killing with kindness.” The “minority” occupy 
the editorial board of the Central Organ and the Council 
and attack the Central Committee with all their might. 
Tlie squabble continues to pervade everything, 7) First 
attack on the Central Committee repulsed. The squal)ble 
seems to be somewhat subsiding. It becomes possible 
to discass in comparative calm two purely ideological 
questions which profoundly agitate the Party: a) what 
is the political significance and explanation of the division 
of our Party into a “majority” and a “minorily” which 
took shape at the Second Congress and replaced all earlier 
divisions and b) what is the significance from the stand- 
I>oint of principle of the new position of the new Iskra 
on the question of organization? 

In each of these stages the circumstances of the strug¬ 
gle and the immediate object of attack are essentially 
different; each stage is, as it were, a separate battle in one 
general military campaign. Our struggle cannot be under¬ 
stood at all unless the concrete circumstances of each 
battle are studied. But once that is done we shall clearIv 
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find that the development does actually proceed dialecti¬ 
cally, by way of contradictions: the minority becomes the 
majorily, and the majority becomes the minority; each 
side passes from the defensive to the oiTensive, and from 
the olfensivc to the defensive; the starting point of the 
ideological struggle (§.t) is “negated” and gives place to 
an all-pervading squabble;* but then begins the “negation 
of the negation,” and, having found a way of living more 
or less in “peace and harmony” on the various central 
bodies, we return to the starting point, the purely ideolog¬ 
ical struggle; but by now this “thesis” has been enriched 
by all the results of the “antithesis” and has become a 
higher synthesis, in which the isolated, casual error in 
connection with §1 has grown into a quasi system of 
opi>ortunist views on matters of organization, and in which 
the connection between this fact and the basic division of 
our Parly into a revolutionary wing and an opportunist 
wing ])ecomes increasingly apparent to all. In a word, not 
only do oats grow according to Hegel, but the RuSiS<ian So¬ 
cial-Democrats war among themselves according to Hegel. 

But the great Hegelian dialectics which Marxism made 
its own, having first turned it right side up, must never 
be confused with the vulgar trick of justifying the zig¬ 
zags of politicians who swing over from the revolutionary 
wing to the opportunist wing of the Party, or with the 
vulgar habit of lumping together distinct statements, dis¬ 
tinct incidents in the development of different stages of 
a single process. Genuine dialectics does not justify individ¬ 
ual errors, but studies the inevitable turns, proving that 
they were inevitable by a detailed study of the process of 

* The difficult problem of drawing a line between squabbling 
and a dilTcrence of principle now solves itself: all that relates to 
co-option is squabbling; all that relates to an analysis of the 
struggle at the Congress, to the dispute over §1 and to the swing 
towards opportunism and anarchism is a difference of principle. 
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dovelopnu*iil in all its concroleiwss. The l>asic principU* of 
dialectics is that there is no tSiich thiiif? as abstract truth, 
truth is always concrete.... And, one thini{ more, tlie j,neal 
Hegelian dialectics should never Ik* confused with that 
vulgar worldly wisdom so well express<»d by the Italian 
saying: meltere la coda dove non va il ca)>r) (slicking in 
the tail where the head will not go thi-oiigh). 

The result of the ^lialectical development of our Parly 
struggle reduces itself to two revolutions. The Parly (Con¬ 
gress was a real revolution, as ('.omrade Martov justly 
remarked in his '‘Once More in the Minority.'' The wits 
of the minority are also right when they say: "'The world 
moves in revolullons; well, we have made a revolution!" 
They did iinleed carry through a revolution after the Con¬ 
gress; and it is true, too, that generally speaking the world 
does move in revolutions. But the concrete significance of 
each concrete revolution is not define-d by this general 
aphorism; there are revolutions which are more like reac¬ 
tion, to paraphrase the unforgettable expression of the 
unforgettable (Comrade Makhov. We must know wdiether 
il was the revolutionary wing or the opportunist wing of 
the Parly which was the actual force that made Ihe rev¬ 
olution, we must know whether it was rev(»lutionary or 
opportunist principles that inspired the lighters, iK'fore 
we can determine whether the ‘‘world" (our Party) was 
moved forw-aixl or backward by any concrete revolution. 

(3ur Party ('.ongre.s,s was unique and unprecedented in 
the entire history of the Russian revolutionary movement. 
For the first time a secret revolutionary parly succeeded 
in emerging from the darkness of underground life into 
broad daylight, displaying to the w’orld the whole course 
and outcome of the .struggle within our Party, the whole 
nature of our Party and of each of its more or less notice¬ 
able .sections on questions of program, tactics and organi¬ 
zation. For the first time we succeeded in throwing off the 
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traditions of circle looseness and.revolutionary philistin¬ 
ism, in bringing together dozens of the most varied groups, 
many of which had been fiercely warring among them¬ 
selves and had been linked together solely by the force 
of an idea iiiid were prepared (in principle, that is) to 
sacrifice all their group aloofness and group independence 
for the sak(‘ of the great whole which we were for the 
first time actually creating—the Party. But in politics 
sacrifices are not obtained gratis, they have to be won in 
l)attle. The battle over the slaughter of the organizations 
was l)oiind to J)e terribly fierce. The fresh breeze of fiw 
and o|>en struggle blew into a gale. The gale swept away— 
and a good thing that it did!—every conceivable remnant 
of the circle interests, sentiments and traditions without 
exception, and for the first lime created authoritative 
I>odie.s that were really Party bodies. 

But it is one thing to call oneself something, and an¬ 
other to be it. It is one thing to .sacrifice the circle system 
in principle for the sake of the Parly, and another to re¬ 
nounce one’s own circle. The fresh l)reeze proved to be 
as yet too fresh for those who were used to musty phil¬ 
istinism. “The Party was unable to stand the strain of 
its first congress," as Comrade Martov rightly pul it (in¬ 
advertently) in his “Once More in the Minority.” The 
sense of injury over the slaughter of the organizations 
was too strong. The furious gale raised all the mud from 
the bottom of our Parly stream; and the mud took its re¬ 
venge. The old hidebound circle spirit overpowered the 
still young Party spirit. The oppo'rtuni.st wing of the Party, 
utterly routed though it had lM?en, gained—temporarily, of 
cour.se—the upper hand over the revolutionary wing, hav¬ 
ing l)een accidentally reinforced by the Akimov windfall. 

TJie result is the new Iskra, which is compelled to 
develop and deepen the error its editors committed at the 
Party Congres.s. The old Iskra!^ taught the truths of rev- 

ii» 



olutioiiary struggle. The new Iskra teaches the worldly 
wisdom of yielding and living in harmony with everyone. 
The old Iskra was the organ of militant orthodoxy. The 
new Iskra treats us to a recrudescence of opportunism— 
<*hiefly on questions of organization. Tlie old Iskra earned 
the honour of being disliked by the opporlunisls, both 
Russian and Wesl-European. The new Iskra has “grown 
wise'’ and wdll soon cease to he ashamed of the praises 
lavished on it by the extreme opportunists. The old Iskra 
marched unsw’ervingly tow^ards its goal, and there was 
no discrepancy l)elween its word and its deed. The inher¬ 
ent falsity of the |xisition of the new' Iskra inevitably 
leads—independently even of anyone's will or intention— 
to political hypocrisy. It cries out against the circle spirit 
ill order to conceal the victory of the circle spirit over the 
l^arty spirit. It pharisaically condemns .splits, as if one 
can imagine any way of avoiding splits in any at all or¬ 
ganized party worthy c»f the name except by the siib- 
ordinaiioii of the minority to the majority. It says that 
heed must be paid to revolutionary public opinion, 
yet, while concealing the prai.s(>s of the Akimovs, it in¬ 
dulges in petty scandal monger ing about the committees 
of the revolutionary wing of the Party.'’= How' shameful! 
How they have disgraced our old Iskral 

One step forward, two steps back.... It happens in 
the lives of individuals, and it liappens in the history of 
nations and in the development of parties. It would be the 
greatest criminal cowardice to doubt even for a moment 
the inevitable and complete triumph of the principles of 
revolutionary Social-Democracy, of proletarian organiza¬ 
tion and Party discipline. We have already won a great 
<leal, and we must go on fighting, without being dis- 

* A stereotyped form has cvoii been worked out for this charming 
pastime: our special correspondent X informs us that Committee Y 
of the majority has badly treated Comrade Z of the minority. 
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couraged by reverses, fighting steadfastly, scorning the 
philistine methods of circle scrapping, doing our very ut¬ 
most to preserve the single Party lie among all the Rus¬ 
sian Social-Democrats which has been established at the 
cost of so much effort, and striving by dint of stubborn 
and systematic work to make all Party members, and the 
workers in particular, fully and intelligently acquainted 
with the duties of Party members, with the struggle at the 
Second Party Congress, with all the causes and all the 
stages of our disagreements, and with the utter disastrous¬ 
ness of opportunism, which, in the sphere of organiza- 
lion, as in the sphere of our program and our tactics, 
helplessly surrenders to the bourgeois psychology, uncrit¬ 
ically adopts the point of view of bourgeois democracy, 
and blunts the weapon of the class struggle of the prole¬ 
tariat. 

In its struggle for power the proletariat has no other 
weapon but organization. Disunited by the rule of anar¬ 
chic competition in the Ixiurgeois world, ground down by 
forced labour for capital, constantly thrust back to the 
“lower depths” of utter destitution, savagery and degener¬ 
ation, the proletariat can become, and inevitably will 
become, an invincible force only when its ideological 
unification by the principles of Marxism is consolidated 
by the material unity of an organization which will weld 
millions of toilers into an army of the working class. 
Neither the decrepit rule of Russian tsardom, nor the 
senile rule of international capital will be able to with¬ 
stand this army. Its ranks will become more and more 
serried, in spite of all zigzags and backward steps, in 
spite of the opportunist phrasemongering of the Girond¬ 
ists of present-day Social-Democracy, in spite of the smug 
praise of the antiquated circle spirit, and in spite of the 
tinsel and fuss of intellectual anarchism. 

February-May 1904 > 



MARX ON THE AMERICAN 
“CLEAN REDISTRIBUTION” 

In No. 12 of ViKryoil mention was made of an article 
by Marx on the agrarian question in opposition to Kriege. 
This was not in 1848, a.s is erroneously stated in the ar¬ 
ticle by Comrade-, ItuI in 184<5. Hermann Kriege, a 

collaborator of Marx and at that lime a very young man, 
went to America in 1845 and estal)lished a journal there, 
the Volkstribun {People’s Tribune), for the propaganda 
of (k>mmunLsm. But he conducl(‘<l this propaganda in 
such a way that Miirx was obliged to protest very strongly 
in the name of the (ierman (aninmunists against the man¬ 
ner in w’hich Hermann Kriege was discrediting the Com¬ 
munist Party. The criticism of Kriege's trend published in 
1846 in the Westfdlischcs Dampfbool and reprinted in 
Volume II of Mehring's edition of Marx's works is of 
enormous interest for present-day Russian Social-Demo¬ 
crats. 

The point is that at that time the agrarian question 
was l)eing brought to the forefront by the very course of 
the American social movement just as it is being brought 
to the forefront in Russia at the present time, and the 
{{uestion precisely at issue was nut developed capitalist 
society, but the creation of the primary and fundamental 
conditions for the proper development of capitalism. This 
latter circumstance is of particular importance in draw¬ 
ing a parallel between Marx’s attitude towards the Amer¬ 
ican ideas of a “clean redistribution’’ and the attitude of 
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Russian Social-I)<*inocrats to the present peasant move¬ 
ment. 

Kriege gave no material in his journal for a study of 
the concrete social peculiarities of the American system 
or for the elucidation of the true character of the move¬ 
ment of the agrarian reformers of those days who strove 
for the abolition of rent. Instead, Kriege (quite in the style 
of our “Socialist-Revolutionaries”) clothed the question 
of the agrarian revolution in bombastic and high-sounding 
phrases. “Every ptMir person,” wrote Kriege, “will at once 
become a useful member of human society as soon as he 
is given the op|>ortunity for productive labour. Such an 
opportunity is assured him for all time as soon as society 
grants him a piece of land on which he can maintain 

himself and his family_ If this gigantic area (the 

1,4(^0,000,000 acres of North American slate lands) is 
withdrawn from commerce and is secured in restricted 
amounts for labour,'** an end will be put to poverty in 
America at one stroke_” 

To this Marx replies: “One might have expected him 
to understand that it is not within the power of legisla¬ 
tors to hinder by means of decrees the evolution of the 
patriarchal system desired by Kriege into an industrial 
system, or to throw back the industrial and commercial 
states of the East coast into patriarchal barbarism.” 

And so, we have before us a regular plan for an Amer¬ 
ican clean redistribution: the withdrawal of the bulk of 
the land from commerce, the right to land, the limitation 
of the amount of land that may l>e owned or occupied. 
And from the verv outset Marx comes forward with a 


• Recall what lieuolutsionnaya Rossiyu, beginning with No. 8, 
wrote on the transfer of land from capital to labour, the impor¬ 
tance of the state lands in Russia, equal land tenure, the bourgeois 
idea of drawing land into commerce, etc. Exactly the same as 
Kriege! 
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sober criticism of its utopianism and points out that the 
transformation of the patriarchal system into an in¬ 
dustrial system is inevitable, i.e., in present-day language, 
that the development of capitalism is inevitable. But it 
would be a big mistake to think that the utopian dreams 
of the members of the movement causi>d Marx to take 
up a hostile attitude to the movement in general. Nothing 
of the kind. Already at that time, at the very beginning 
of his literary career, Marx understood how to strip the 
real and progressive content of a movement of the ideo¬ 
logical tinsel which clothed it. In the second part of his 
criticism entitled “The Economics (i.e., the political econ¬ 
omy) of the People's Tribune and Its Attitude to Young 
America/' Marx write.s: 

“We fully recognize the historical justification of the 
movement of the American National Reformers. We know 
that this movemenl strives to attain results which, it is 
true, would temporarily further the industrialization of 
modern bourgeois society, but which, as the fruit of the 
proletarian movement, as an attack on landed properly 
in general, especially under the conditions prevailing in 
America, must eventually, by its own consequences, lead 
to Communism. Kriege, who, with the German Com¬ 
munists in Neiv York, joined the anti-rent movement, 
clothes this simple fact in bombastic phrases without even 
troubling about the content of the movement itself and 
thereby proves that he is very unclear about the con¬ 
nection between young America and American condi¬ 
tions. We will quote another example of how he pours 
out his enthusiasm for humanity over a parcelling 
out of the land on an American scale suitable to the 
agrarians. 

“In No. 10 of the People^s Tribune, in an article en¬ 
titled ‘What We Want,’ it is stated: The .American 
National Reformers call the land the common heritage 
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of all men—^and demand that the national legislature pass 
measures to preserve the 1,400,000,000 acres of land that 
have not yet fallen into the hands of the grabbing spec¬ 
ulators as the inalienable common heritage of all man¬ 
kind.’ In order to preserve this ‘inalienable common 
heritage’ for all mankind he accepts the plan of the Na¬ 
tional Reformers: ‘to provide every peasant, whatever his 
country of origin, with 160 acres of American land for 
his subsistence’; or as it is expressed in No. 14, ‘An Answer 
to (^onze': ‘of this still untouched heritage of the people 
nobody is to lake possession of more than 160 acres, and 
this only on condition that he cultivates them himself.’ 
The land is thus to be preserved as an ‘inalienable com¬ 
mon heritage,’ and for ‘all mankind' at that, by imme¬ 
diately starting to share it out. Kriege moreover imagines 
that he can avert the necc*ssary consequences of this divi¬ 
sion—concentration, industrial progress, and the like—by 
legislation. He regards 160 acres of land as an always 
fixed quantily, as though .the value of such an area does 
not vary according to its quality. The ‘peasants’ will have 
to exchange among themselves and with other people, if 
not the land itself, at least the produce of the land; and 
once they go so far, it will soon turn out that one ‘peas¬ 
ant,’ even without capital, thanks to his labour and the 
greater natural fertility of his 160 acres, will have re¬ 
duced another peasant to the }>osition of his farmhand. 
And then is it not all the same whether ‘the land' or the 
products of the land ‘fall into the hands of grabbing spec¬ 
ulators'? Let us seriou.sly examine Kriege’s gift to man¬ 
kind. One thousand four hundred million acres are to be 
preserved as ‘the inalienable common heritage of all 
mankind.’ Every ‘peasant’ is to receive 160 acres. We can 
therefore calculate the size of Krioge’s ‘mankind’: exactly 
8,750,000 ‘peasants,' who, counting five persons to a fam¬ 
ily, represent 43,750,000 persons. We can likewise cal- 
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culate the duration of this ‘for all time' during which ‘the 
proletariat, as the representative of all mankind,’ at least 
in the U.S.A., can lay claim ‘to all the land.' If the popula¬ 
tion of the U.S.A. continues to increase as rapidly as it 
has done until now, i.e., double itself in 25 years, this 
‘for all time* will last for not cjuile 40 years; by Ibis time 
these 1,400,000,000 acres will be occupied and future 
generations will have nothing to lay claim to. But as the 
free grant of land will greatly increase immigration, 
Kriege's ‘for all time' may come to an end even sooner, 
particularly if it is borne in mind that land sufficient for 
44,000,000 i>ersons will not be enough 4*ven to serve as 
a channel for diverting present Kuroi)ean pauperism, for 
in Europe one out of every ten persons is a jiauper and 
there are 7,000,000 paupers in the British Isles alone. We 
meet with a similar example of naivete in economics in 
No. 13 in the article ‘To the Women,' in which Kriege 
says that if the city of New York released its 52,000 acres 
of land on Long Island it wimld be sufficient ‘at one 
stroke’ to rid .New York of all ])auperism, misery and 
crime forever. 

“If Kriege had regarded the movement for freeing the 
land as an initial form of the proletarian movement, nec¬ 
essary under certain conditions, if he had refjarded it as 
a movement which, by reason of the fmsitioii in life of 
the class from which it proceeds, must lUK’essarily develop 
into a communist movement, if he bad shown w’hy the 
communist tendencies in America had at first to reveal 
themselves in this agrarian form, which seems to contra¬ 
dict all ('^oniniunism, there w'ould have been nothing to 
object to. But he declares what is only a subordinate form 
of a movement of certain definite people to be the cause 
of mankind in general; he represents it as the final and 
highest aim of every movement in general and thus trans¬ 
forms the definite aims of the movement into sheer bom- 
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tmtic nonsense. In the same article in No. 10, he continues 
unipertur}3ed to chant his song of triumph: ‘And thus the 
okl dreams of the Europeans would at last come true. A 
place would Ik? prepared for them on this side of the ocean 
w'hich they would only have to take and to fructify with 
the labour of their hands and they would be able proudly 
to declare to all the tyrants of the world: This is my cabin 
which you have not built; this is my hearth whose glow 
fills your hearts with envy.’ 

“He might have added: This Is my dungheap which 1, 
my wife, my children, my manservant and my cattle have 
produced. And who are the Europeans whose ‘dreams’ 
would thus come true? Not the communist workers, but 
bankrupt shopkeepi‘rs and handicraftsmen, or ruined 
cottars, who \H?arn for the good fortune of once again be¬ 
coming petty bourgeois and peasants in America. And 
what is (he ‘dream’ that is to be realized by means of 
these 1,400,000,000 acres? No other than that all men 
be converted into ])rivale owners, a dream >vhich is as 
practical and as communi.stic as the dream of converting 
all men into emperors, kings and popes." 

Marx's criticism is full of venom and sarcasm. He 
castigates Kriege for precisely those aspects of his views 
which we now observe among our “Socialist-Revolution¬ 
aries”: the predominance of phrases, iK?tty-bourgeois uto¬ 
pias advanced as the highest revolutionary utopianism, 
failure to understand the real foundations of the modern 
economic system and its development. With remarkable 
penetration, Marx, who was then only a future economist, 
points to the role of exchange and commodity production. 
The peasants will exchange, if not land, then at least the 
produce of the land, he says—and that says everything! 
The whole presentation of the question is in many, many 
respects' applicable to the Russian peasant movement and 
its petty-bourgeois “socialist” ideologists. 
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But at the same time, Marx does not simply “re¬ 
pudiate” this p<*tty-bourgeois movement, does not dog- 
matieally ignore it, for fear, as is characteristic of many 
pedants, nf soiling his liands by contact willi revolutionary 
petty-bourgeois democracy. While mercilessly ridiculing 
the absurdity of the ideological integument of the move¬ 
ment, Marx strives in a solier materialist manner to de¬ 
termine its real historical content, the consequences which 
must inevitably follow from it because of objective con¬ 
ditions regardless of the will and consciousness, the dreams 
and theories of various individuals. Marx, therefore, does 
not condemn, but fully approves of Communists support¬ 
ing the movemeiiit. Adopting the dialectical standpoint, 
i.e., examining the movement from every side, taking into 
account both the past and the future, Marx notes the 
revolutionary aspect of the attack on private property in 
land. Marx recognizes the petty-bourgeois movement as a 
peculiar initial form of the proletarian, coinnuinist move¬ 
ment. You will not achieve what you dream of by 
means of this movement, says Marx to Kriege: instead of 
fraternity, you will get petty-bourgeois isolation, instead 
of inalienable peasant allotments, the land will be drawn 
into commerce, instead of a blow’ at the grabbing specu¬ 
lators, the basis for capitalist development wrill be expand¬ 
ed. But the capitalist evil you are vainly hoping to avoid 
is historically good, for it will frightfully accelerate so¬ 
cial development and bring ever so much nearer new and 
higher forms of the communist movement. A blow struck 
at landed property w’ill facilitate further blows at property 
in general which arc inevitable. The revolutionary action 
of the lower class for a change that will temporarily pro¬ 
vide a restricted prosperity, and by no means for all, will 
facilitate the inevitable further revolutionary action of the 
very lowest class for a change that will reallji ensure coih- 
plele human happiness, for all toilers. 
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Marxs presenlalioii of the case against Kriege should 
serve as a model for us Russian Social-Democrats. There 
can be no doubt about the real petty-bourgeois nature of 
the present peasant movement in Russia. This we must 
explain by every means in our power, and we must ruth¬ 
lessly and irreconcilably combat all the illusions of all 
the “Socialist-Revolutionaries'’ or primitive Socialists on 
this score. The separate organization of an independent 
party of the proletariat which, through all democratic 
changes, will strive for a complete socialist revolution, 
must be our (constant aim, which must not be lost sight 
of for a moiiKuit. But to turn our backs on the peasant 
movement on this ground would be hopeless philistinism 
and pedantry. No, there is no doubt about the revolution¬ 
ary democratic nature of this movement, and we must 
support it with all our might, develop it, make it a polit¬ 
ically conscious and definitely class movement, push it 
forward, march liand in hand with it to the end—for we 
are marching far beyond the end of any peasant move¬ 
ment; we are marching to the very end of the division of 
society into classes. There is hardly another country in 
the world where the peasantry is experiencing such suffer¬ 
ing, such oppression and degradation as in Russia. The 
more gloomy this oppression of the peasantry has been, 
the more powerful will now be its a weakening, the more 
invincible its revolutionary onslaught. It is the business 
of the class-conscious revolutionary proletariat lo .support 
this onslaught with all its might, so that it may leave 
no stone standing of this old, accursed, feudal and auto¬ 
cratic slavish Russia, so that it may create a new genera¬ 
tion of bold and free people, a new republican country in 
which our proletarian struggle for Socialism will have 
room to expand. 


April 1905 



TWO TACTICS OF SOCIAL-DEMOCRACY 
IN THE DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION 

(Excerpt) 

POSTSCRIPT 

ONCE AGAIN ‘•OSVOBOZHDENIYE"^'*-ISM, ONCE AGAIN 
NEW ^‘ISKRA'MSM 

III. THK VULGAR BOURGEOIS REPRESENTATION 
OF DICTATORSHIP AND MARX'S VIEW OF IT 

Mehring tells us in his notes to Marx's articles from the 
Seue Rheinische Zeitung of 1848 that he published, that 
one of the reproaches levelled at this newspaper by Imur- 
geois publications w^as that it had allegedly demanded “the 
immediate introduction of a dictatorship as the sole means 
of achieving democracy" (Marx, Nachlass, Vol. Ill, p. 58). 
From the vulgar bourgeois standpoint the terms dictator- 
.ship and democracy are mutually exclusive. Failing to 
understand the theory of class struggle, and accustomed 
to seeing in the political arena the petty squabbling of the 
various bourgeois circles and coteries, the bourgeois con¬ 
ceives dictatorship to mean the annulment of all the lilier- 
ties and guaranliH\s of democracy, tyranny of every kind, 
and every sort of abuse of power in the |>ersonal interests 
of a dictator. In essence, it is precisely this vulgar bourgeois 
view" that is manifested in the writings of our Martynov, 
who winds up his “new campaign’' in the new Iskra by 
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attributing the partiality of the Vperyod and the Proletary 
for the slogan of dictatorship to Lenin's ''passionate desire 
to try his luck" (Lskra, No. 103, p. 3, col. 2). In order to 
explain to Martynov the meaning of the term class dicta¬ 
torship as distinct from jwrsonal dictatorship, and the 
tasks of a democratic dictatorship as distinct from those of 
a socialist dictatorship, it would not be amiss to dwell on 
the views of the Neiie Rheinische Zeitiiny, 

“Every provisional organization of the state after a 
revolution," wrote the AVi/c Rheinische Zeituny on Sep¬ 
tember 14, 1848, “requires a dictatorshij), and an energetic 
dictatorship at that. F'rom the very beginning we have 
reproached Camphausen (the head of the Ministry after 
March 18, 1848) for not acting dictatorially, for not hav¬ 
ing immediately smashed up and eliminated the remnants 
of the old institutions. And while Herr Laniphausen was 
lulling himself with constitutional illusions, the defeated 
party (i.e., the party of reaction) strengthened its positions 
in the bureaucracy, and in the army, and here and there 
even began to venture upon open struggle."' 

These words, Mehring justly remarks, sum up in a few 
propositions all that was propounded in detail in the Neue 
Rheinische Zeituny in long articles on the Camphausen 
Ministry. What do these words of Marx tell us? That a 
provisional revolutionary government nwst act dictatorial- 
ly (a proposition which the Iskra was totally unable to 
grasp since it was fighting .shy of the slogan: dictatorship) 
and that the task of such a dictatorship is to destroy the 
remnants of the old institutions (which is precisely what 
was clearly stated in the resolution of the Third Congress 
of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party about the 
struggle against counterrevolution, and what was omitted 
in the resolution of the Conference, as we showed above). 
Thirdly, and lastly, it follows from these words that Marx 
castigated the bourgeois democrats for entertaining “con- 
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stilutional illusions" in a period of revolution and open 
civil war. The meaning of these words becomes particu¬ 
larly obvious from the article in the Ncup Rheinische Zei- 
tung of June 6, 1848. “A CoiistitiKMit National Assembly," 
wrote Marx, “must first of all be an active, revolutionary- 
active assembly. The Frankfurt Assembly, however, is 
busying itself with school exercises in parliamentarism 
while allowing the government to act. Let us assume that 
this learned assembly succeeds after mature consideration 
in working out the best possible agenda and the best pos¬ 
sible constitution. But what is the use of the best possible 
agenda and of the best possible constitution, if the Ger¬ 
man governments have in the meantime placed the bayo¬ 
net on the agenda?" 

That is the meaning of the slogan: dictatorship. We 
can judge from this what Marx's attitude would have been 
towards resolutions which call a “decision to organize a 
constituent assembly" a decisive victory, or which invite 
us to “remain the party of extreme revolutionary opposi¬ 
tion"! ‘V 

Major questions in the life of nations are settled only 
by force. The reactionary classes themselves are usually 
the first to resort to violence, to civil war; they are the 
first to “place the bayonet on the agenda," as the Russian 
autocracy has been doing systematically and undeviatingly 
everywhere ever since January 9.’^ And since such a situa¬ 
tion has arisen, since the bayonet has really become the 
main point on the political agenda, since insurrection has 
proved to be imperative and urgent—constitutional illu¬ 
sions and school exercises in parliamentarism become only 
a screen for the bourgeois betrayal of the revolution, a 
screen to conceal the fact that the bourgeoisie is “recoil¬ 
ing” from the revolution. It is therefore the slogan of 
dictatorship that the genuinely revolutionary class must 
advance. 
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On the question of the tasks of this dictatorship Marx 
wrote, already in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung: “The Na¬ 
tional Assembly should have acted dictatorially against the 
reactionary attempts of the obsolete governments; the force 
of public opinion in its favour would then have been so 
strong as to shatter all bayonets.... But this Assembly 
bores the German people instead of carrying the people 
with it or being carried away by it.” In Marx’s opinion, the 
National Assembly should have “eliminated from the re¬ 
gime actually existing in Germany everything that con" 
tradicLed the principle of the sovereignty of the people,” 
then it should have “consolidated the revolutionary 
ground on which it stands in order to make the sover¬ 
eignty of the i>€ople, won by the revolution, secure against 
all attacks.” 

Thus, the tasks which Marx set before a revolutionary 
government or dictatorship in 1848 amounted in substance 
primarily to a democratic revolution: defence against 
counterrevolution and the actual elimination of every¬ 
thing that contradicted the sovereignty of the people. This 
is nothing else than a revolutionary-democratic dictator¬ 
ship. 

To proceed: which classes, in Marx’s opinion, could 
and should have achieved this task (actually to exercise 
to the full the principle of the sovereignty of the people 
and to beat off the attacks of the counterrevolution)? 
Marx speaks of the “people.” But we know that he always 
ruthlessly combated the petty-bourgeois illusions about the 
unity of the “people” and about the absence of a class 
struggle within the people. In using the word “people,” 
Marx did not thereby gloss over class distinctions, but 
combined definite elements that were capable of carrying 
the revolution to completion. 

After the victory of the Berlin proletariat on March 18, 
wrote the Neue Rheinische Zeitung^ the results of the rev- 

1S-14C0 
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olution proved to be twofold: “On the one hand the arm¬ 
ing of tlie people, the right of association, the sovereignty 
of the people actually attained; on the other hand, the 
preservation of the monarchy and the Camphausen-Hanse- 
maiin Ministry, i.e., the government of representatives of 
the big bourgeoisie. Thus, the revolution had two series 
of results, which had inevitably to diverge. The people 
had achieved victory; it had won liberties of a decisive 
democratic nature, but the direct power passed not into 
its hands, but into those of the big bourgeoisie. In a word, 
the revolution was not completed. The people allowed the 
formation of a ministry of big bourgeois, and the big 
bourgeois immediately displayed their strivings by offer¬ 
ing an alliance to the old Prussian nobility and bureauc¬ 
racy. Arnim, Canitz and Schwerin joined the Ministry. 

‘The upper bourgeoisie, ever antirevolutionary, con¬ 
cluded a defensive and offensive alliance with the reac¬ 
tion out of fear of the people^ that is to say, the workers 
and the democratic bourgeoisie'* (Our italics.) 

Thus, not only a “decision to organize a constituent 
assembly,” but even its actual convocation is insufficient 
for a decisive victory of the revolution! Even after a pai^ 
tial victory in an armed struggle (the victory of the Berlin 
workers over the troops on March 18, 1848) an “incom¬ 
plete” revolution, a revolution “that has not been carried 
to completion,” is possible. On what, then, does its comple¬ 
tion depend? It depends on whose hands the immediate 
rule passes into, whether into the hands of the Petrun- 
keviclics and Rodichevs, that is to say, the Camphausens 
and the Hansemanns, or into the hands of the people, 
i.e., the workers and the democratic bourgeoisie. In the 
tirst case the bourgeoisie will possess power, and the 
proletariat “freedom of criticism,” freedom to “remain 
the party of extreme revolutionary opposition.” Imme¬ 
diately after the victory, the bourgeoisie will conclude an 
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alliance with the reaction (this would inevitably happen 
in Russia too, if, for example, the St. Petersburg workers 
gained only a partial victory in street lighting with the 
troops and left it to Messrs. Petrunkeviches and Co. to 
form a government). In the second case, a revolutionary- 
democratic dictatorship, i.e., the complete victory of the 
revolution, would be possible. 

It now remains to define more precisely what Marx 
really meant by “democratic bourgeoisie” (demokralisclie 
Biirgerschaft), which together with the workers he called 
the people, in contradistinction to the big bourgeoisie. 

A clear answer to this question is supplied by the 
following passage from an article in the Ncue Rheinische 
Zeitung of July 29, 1848: “...The German revolution of 
1848 is only a parody of the French revolution of 1789. 

“On August 4, 1789, three weeks after the storming 
of the Bastille, the French people in a single day prevailed 
over all the feudal burdens. 

“On July 11, 1848, four months after the March bar¬ 
ricades, the feudal burdens prevailed over the German 
people. Teste Gierke cum Hansemanno.* 

“The F'rench bourgeoisie of 1789 did not for a mo¬ 
ment leave its allies, the peasants, in the lurch. It knew 
that the foundation of its rule was the destruction of 
feudalism in the countryside, the creation of a free land¬ 
owning (grundbesitzenden) peasant class. 

* “Witnesses: Herr Gierke and Herr llansemann." Hansemann 
was a minister who represented the parly of the big bour^oisic 
(Russian counterpart: Trubetskoy or Rodichev, and the like); Gierke 
was Minister of Agriculture in the Hansemann Cabinet, who drew 
up a plan, a “bold” plan for “abolishing feudal burdens,” professed* 
ly “without compensation,” but in fact for abolishing only the minor 
and unimportant burdens while preserving or granting compensation 
for the more essential ones. Herr Gierke was something like the 
Russian Messrs. Kablukov, Manuilov, Hertzenstein and similar bour¬ 
geois liberal friends of the muzhik who desire the “extension of 
peasant landownerahip” but do not wish to offend the landlords. 



“The German bourgeoisie of 1848 is without the least 
compunction betraying the peasants, who are its most 
natural allies, the flesh of its flesh, and without whom it is 
powerless against the nobility. 

“The continuance of feudal rights, their sanction un¬ 
der the guise of (illusory) redemption—^such is the result 
of the German revolution of 1848. The mountain brought 
forth a mouse.” 

This is a very instructive passage: it gives us four im¬ 
portant propositions: 1) The incompleled German revo¬ 
lution differs from the completed French revolution in 
that the German bourgeoisie betrayed not only democracy 
in general, but also the peasantry in particular. 2) The 
foundation for the full consummation of a democratic 
revolution is the creation of a free class of peasants. 
3) The creation of such a class means the abolition of 
feudal burdens, the destruction of feudalism, but does 
not yet mean a socialist revolution. 4) The peasants are 
the “most natural” allies of the bourgeoisie, that is to 
say, of the democratic bourgeoisie, which without them 
is “powerless” against the reaction. 

Making proper allowances for concrete national pecu¬ 
liarities and substituting serfdom for feudalism, all these 
propositions can be fully applied to Russia in 1905. There 
is no doubt that by learning from the experience of Ger¬ 
many, as elucidated by Marx, we cannot arrive at any 
other slogan for a decisive victory of the revolution than: 
a revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the peasantry. There is no doubt that the chief com¬ 
ponents of the “people,” whom Marx in 1848 contrasted 
with the resisting reactionaries and the treacherous bour¬ 
geoisie, are the proletariat and the peasantry. There is 
no doubt that in Russia too the liberal bourgeoisie and 
the gentlemen of the Osvobozhdeniye League are betray¬ 
ing and will continue to betray the peasantry, i.e., will 
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confine themselves to a pseudo reform and taking the side 
of the landlords in the decisive battle between them and 
the peasantry. Only the proletariat is capable of support¬ 
ing the peasantry to the end in this struggle. There is no 
doubt, finally, that in Russia also the success of the peas¬ 
ant struggle, i.e., the transfer of the whole of the land to 
the peasantry, will signify a complete democratic revolu¬ 
tion and constitute the social support of the revolution 
carried to its completion, but it will by no means be a 
socialist revolution, or “socialization” that the ideologists 
of the petty bourgeoisie, the Socialisl-Revolutionaries, talk 
about. The success of the peasant insurrection, the victory 
of the democratic revolution will merely clear the way for 
a genuine and decisive struggle for Socialism on the basis 
of a democratic republic. In this struggle the peasantry as 
a landowning class will play the same treacherous, vacil¬ 
lating part as is now being played by the bourgeoisie in 
the struggle for democracy. To forget this is to forget 
Socialism, to deceive oneself and others as to the real 
interests and tasks of the proletariat. 

In order to leave no gaps in the presentation of the 
views held by Marx in 1848, it is necessary to note one 
essential difference between German Social-Democracy of 
that time (or the Communist Party of the Proletariat, to 
use the language of that period) and present-day Russian 
Social-Democracy. Here is what Mehring says: 

“The Neue Rheinische Zeitung appeared in the politi¬ 
cal arena as the ‘organ of democracy.’ The red thread 
that ran through all its articles is unmistakable. But di¬ 
rectly, it championed the interests of the bourgeois rev¬ 
olution against absolutism and feudalism more than the 
interests of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie. Very 
little is to be found in its columns about the separate 
working-class movement during the years of the revolu¬ 
tion, although one should not forget that along with it 
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there appeared twice a week, under the editorship of Moll 
and Schapper, a special organ of the Cologne Workers* 
League. At any rate, the present-day reader will be struck 
by the little attention the Neue Rheinische Zeitung paid 
to the German working-class movement of its day, al¬ 
though its most capable mind, Stephan Bom, was a pupil 
of Marx and Engels in Paris and Brussels and in 1848 
was the Berlin correspondent for their newspaper. Born 
reliates in his Memoirs that Marx and Engels never ex¬ 
pressed a single word in disapproval of his agitation among 
the workers; nevertheless, it appears probable from sub¬ 
sequent declarations of Engels’ that they were dissatis¬ 
fied, at least with the methods of this agitation. Their 
dissatisfaction was justified inasmuch as Bom was obliged 
to make many concessions to the as yet totally undevel¬ 
oped class con.sciousness of the proletariat in the greater 
part of Germany, concessions which do not stand the test 
of criticism from the viewpoint of the Communist Mani¬ 
festo. Their dissatisfaction was unjustified inasmuch as 
Born managed nonetheless to maintain the agitation con¬ 
ducted by him on a relatively high plane.... Without 
doubt, Marx and Engels were historically and politically 
right in thinking that the primary interest of the working 
class was to push the bourgeois revolution forward as far 
as possible.... Nevertheless, a remarkable proof of how 
the elementary instinct of the working-class movement is 
able to correct the conceptions of the greatest minds is 
provided by the fact that in April 1849 they declared in 
favour of a specific workers’ organization and decided to 
participate in the workers’ congress, which was being 
prepared especially by the East Elbe (Eastern Prussia) 
proletariat.” 

Thus, it was only in April 1849, after the revolutionary 
newspaper had been appearing for almost a year (the 
Neve Rheinische Zeitung began publication on June 1, 
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1848) that Marx and Engels declared in favour of a spe¬ 
cial workers’ organization! Until then they were merely 
running an “organ of democracy” unconnected by any 
organizational lies with an independent workers’ party. 
This fact, monstrous and improbable as it may appear 
from our present-day standpoint, clearly shows us what 
an enormous difference there is between the German 
Social-Democratic Party of those days and the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour Party of today. This fact shows 
how much less the proletarian features of the movement, 
the proletarian current within it, were in evidence in the 
German democratic revolution (because of the backward¬ 
ness of Germany in 1848 both economically and political¬ 
ly—^ils disunity as a state). This should not be forgotten 
in judging Marx’s repeated declarations during this pe¬ 
riod and somewhat later about the need for organizing an 
independent proletarian party, ^^arx arrived at this prac¬ 
tical conclusion only as a result of the experience of the 
democratic revolution, almost a year later—so philistine, 
so petty-bourgeois was the whole atmosphere in Germany 
at that time. To us this conclusion is an old and solid ac¬ 
quisition of half a century’s experience of international 
Social-Democracy—an acquisition with which we began 
to organize the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party. 
In our case there can be no question, for instance, of rev¬ 
olutionary proletarian newspapers being outside the So¬ 
cial-Democratic Party of the proletariat, or of their appear¬ 
ing even for a moment simply as “organs of democracy.” 

But the contrast which had hardly begun to reveal it¬ 
self between Marx and Stephan Born exists in our case 
in a form which is more developed by reason of the more 
powerful manifestation of the proletarian current in the 
democratic stream of our revolution. Speaking of the 
probable dissatisfaction of Marx and Engels with the agi¬ 
tation conducted by Stephan Born, Mehring expresses 
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himself too mildly and too evasively. This is what Engels 
wrote of Born in 1885 (in his preface to the Enthullungen 
uber den Kommunistenprocess zii Koln. Zurich, 1885*): 

The members of the Communist League everywhere 
stood at the head of the extreme democratic movement, 
proving thereby that the League was an excellent school 
of revolutionary action. “... the compositor Stephan 
Born, who had worked in Brussels and Paris as an active 
member of the League, founded a Workers’ Brotherhood” 
(“Arbeiterverbriiderung”) “in Berlin which became fairly 
widespread and existed until 1850. Born, a very talented 
young man, who, however, was a bit too much in a hurry 
to become a political figure, ‘fraternized’ with the most 
miscellaneous ragtag and bobtail (Kreti und Plethi) in 
order to get a crowd together, and was not at all the man 
who could bring unity- into the conflicting tendencies, 
light into the chaos. Consequently, in the official publica¬ 
tions of the association the views represented in the Com¬ 
munist Manifesto were mingled hodgepodge with guild 
recollections and guild aspirations, fragments of Louis 
Blanc and Proudhon, protectionism, etc.; in short, they 
wanted to please everybody” (alien alles sein). “In partie- 
ular, strikes, trade unions and producers’ cooperatives 
were set going and it was forgotten that above all it was 
a question of first conquering, by means of political victo¬ 
ries, the field in which alone such things could be real¬ 
ized on a lasting basis. (Our italics.) When, afterwards, 
the victories of the reaction made the leaders of the Broth¬ 
erhood realize the necessity of taking a direct part in 
the revolutionary struggle, they were naturally left in the 
lurch by the confused mass which they had grouped 
around themselves. Born took part in the Dresden upris¬ 
ing in May 1849 and had a lucky escape. But, in contrast 

* Revelations About the Trial of the Communists at Cologne, 
Zurich, 1885.— Tr. 
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to the great political movement of the proletariat, the 
Workers’ Brotherhood proved to be a pure separate 
league, which to a large extent existed only on paper and 
played such a subordinate role that the reaction did not 
find it necessary to suppress it until 1850, and its surviv¬ 
ing branches until several years later. Born, whose real 
name was Buttermilch (Buttermilk),’^ has not become a 
big political figure but a petty Swiss professor, who no 
longer translates Marx into guild language but the meek 
Renan into his own fulsome German.” 

That is how Engels judged the two tactics of Social- 
Democracy in the democratic revolution! 

Our new /sJtra-ists are also pushing towards “Econo- 
mism,” and with such unreasonable zeal as to earn the 
praises of the monarchist bourgeoisie for their “seeing 
the light.” They too collect around themselves a motley 
crowd, flaltering the “Economists,” demagogically attract¬ 
ing the undeveloped masses by the slogans of “initiative,” 
“democracy,” “autonomy,” etc., etc. Their labour unions, 
too, exist only on the pages of the Khlestakov*® new 
Iskra, Their slogans and resolutions betray a similar fail¬ 
ure to understand the tasks of the “great political move¬ 
ment of the proletariat.” 

June-July 1905 

• In translnliiif? EnpHs T made a mislake in the firs! edition 
by taking the word Buttermihh to be not a proper noun but a com¬ 
mon noun. This mistake naturally afforded great delight to the 
Mensheviks. Koltsov wrote that I had “Rendered Engels more pro¬ 
found” (reprinted in Two Years, a collection of articles) and Ple- 
khanov even now recalls this mistake in the Tovarishch —^in short, 
it afforded an excellent pretext to slur over the question of the two 
tendencies in the working-class movement of 1848 in Germany, the 
Born tendency (akin to our Economists) and the Marxist tendency. 
To take advantage of the mistake of an opponent, even if it was 
only on the question of Born’s name, is more than natural. But 
to use a correction to a translation to slur over the question of the 
two tactics is to dodge the real issue. (Author’s note to the 1907 edi¬ 
tion.— Ed,) 
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The question of partisan action is one that greatly in¬ 
terests our party and the mass of the workers. We have 
dealt with this question in passing several times, and now 
we propose to give the more complete statement of our 
views we have promised. 


I 

Let us begin' from the beginning. What arc the fun¬ 
damental demands which every Marxist should make of 
an examination of the question of the forms of struggle? 
In the first place, Marxism differs from all primitive forms 
of Socialism by the fact that it does not bind the move¬ 
ment to any one particular form of struggle. It admits 
the most varied forms of struggle; and it does not “con¬ 
coct” them, but only generalizes, organizes, gives con¬ 
scious expression to those forms of struggle of the revolu¬ 
tionary classes which arise of themselves in the course of 
the movement. Absolutely hostile to all abstract formulas 
and to all doctrinaire recipes, Marxism demands an atten¬ 
tive attitude to the mass struggle in progress, which, as 
the movement develops, as the class consciousness of the 
masses grows, as economic and political crises become 
acute, continually gives rise to new and more varied meth¬ 
ods of defence and offence. Marxism, therefore, posi¬ 
tively does not reject any form of struggle. Under no cir¬ 
cumstances does Marxism confine itself to the forms of 
struggle that are possible and that exist at the given mo- 
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ment only, recognizing as it does that new forms of strug¬ 
gle, unknown to the participants of the given period, 
inevitably arise as the given social situation changes.. 
In this respect Marxism learns, if we may so express it, 
from mass practice, and makes no claim whatever to 
teach the masses forms of struggle invented by “systema- 
tizers” in the seclusion of their studies. We know—said 
Kautsky, for instance, when examining the forms of 
social revolution—that the coming crisis will intro¬ 
duce new forms of struggle that we are now unable to 
foresee. 

In the second place, Marxism demands an absolutely 
historical examination of the question of the forms of 
struggle. To treat the question apart from the concrete 
historical situation is to betray ignorance of the very rudi¬ 
ments of dialectical materialism. At different stages of 
economic evolution, depending on differences in political, 
national-cultural, living and other conditions, different 
forms of struggle come to the fore and become the princi¬ 
pal forms of struggle; and in connection with this, the 
secondary, auxiliary forms of struggle undergo change in 
their turn. To attempt to answer yes or no to the question 
whether any particular means of struggle should be used, 
without making a detailed examination of the concrete 
situation of the given movement at the given stage of its 
development, means completely to abandon the Marxist 
position. 

These are the two principal theoretical precepts by 
which we must be guided. The history of Marxism in 
Western Europe provides an infinite number of examples 
corroborating what has been said. European Social- 
Democracy at the present time regards parliamentarism 
and the trade union movement as the principal forms of 
struggle; it recognized insurrection in the past, and is 
quite prepared to recognize it, should conditions change, 
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in the future—despite the opinion of bourgeois liberals 
like the Russian Cadets and the Bezzaglmytsi?^ Social- 
Democracy in the seventies rejected the general strike as 
a social panacea, as a means of overthrowing the bour¬ 
geoisie at one stroke by nonpolilical means—^but Social- 
Democracy fully r(H:ognizes the mass political strike (es¬ 
pecially after the experience of Russia in 1905) as one of 
the methods of struggle essential under certain conditions. 
Social-Democracy recognized street barricade fighting in 
the forties, rejected it for definite reasons at the end of 
the nineteenth century, and expressed complete readiness 
to revise the latter view and to admit the expediency of 
barricade fighting after the experience of Moscow, which, 
in the words of K. Kautsky, initiated new tactics of barri¬ 
cade fighting. 


II 

Having established the general Marxist precepts, let 
us turn to the Russian revolution. Let us recall the his¬ 
torical development of the forms of struggle it initiated. 
First there were the economic strikes of workers (1896- 
1900), then the political demonstrations of workers and 
students (1901-02), peasant revolts (1902), the beginning 
of mass political strikes variously combined with demon¬ 
strations (Rostov 1902, the strikes in the summer of 1903, 
January 9, 1905), the all-Russian political strike accom¬ 
panied by local cases of barricade fighting (October 1905), 
mass barricade fighting and armed insurrection (1905, 
December), the peaceful parliamentary struggle (April- 
June 1906), partial military revolts (June 1905-July 1906) 
and partial peasant revolts (autumn 1905-autumn 1906). 

Such is the position of affairs in the autumn of 1906 
as concerns forms of struggle in general. The “retaliatory” 
form of struggle adopted by the autocracy is the Black- 
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Hundred pogrom, from Kishinev in the spring of 1903 to 
Sedletz in the autumn of 1906. All through this period the 
organization of Black-Hundred pogroms and the beating 
up of Jews, students, revolutionaries and class-conscious 
workers continued to progress and perfect itself, combin¬ 
ing the violence of Black-Hundred troops with the vio¬ 
lence of hired ruffians, going as far as the use of artillery 
in villages and towns and merging with punitive expedi¬ 
tions, punitive trains and so forth. 

Such is the principal background of the picture. 
Against this background there stands out—unquestionably 
as something partial, secondary and auxiliary—^the 
phenomenon to the study and assessment of which the 
present article is devoted. What is this phenomenon? 
What are its forms? What are its causes? When did it 
arise and how far has it spread? W'^hat is its significance 
in the general march of the revolution? Wliat is its re¬ 
lation to the struggle of the working class organized and 
led by Social-Democracy? Such are the questions which 
we must now proceed to examine after having painted 
the general background of the picture. 

The phenomenon in which we are interested is the 
armed struggle. It is conducted by individuals and by 
small groups. Some belong to revolutionary organizations, 
while others (the majority in certain parts of Russia) do 
not belong to any revolutionary organization. Armed 
struggle pursues two different aims, which must be 
strictly distinguished: in the first place, this struggle aims 
at assassinating individuals, chiefs and subordinates in the 
army and police; in the second place, it aims at the con¬ 
fiscation of monetary funds both from the government 
and from private persons. The confiscated funds go partly 
into the treasury of the party, partly for the special pur¬ 
pose of arming and preparing for insurrection, and part¬ 
ly for the maintenance of persons engaged in the struggle 
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we are describing. The big expropriations {such as the 
Caucasian, involving over 200,000 rubles, and the Moscow, 
involving 875,000 rubles) went in fact hrst and foremost 
to revolutionary parties—small expropriations go mostly, 
and sometimes entirely, to the maintenance of the “expro¬ 
priators.” This form of struggle undoubtedly became 
widely developed and extensive only in 1906, i.e., after 
the December insurrection. The accentuation of the polit¬ 
ical crisis to the point of an armed struggle and, in par¬ 
ticular, the accentuation of poverty, hunger and unem¬ 
ployment in town and country, was one of the important 
causes of the struggle we are describing. This form of 
struggle was adopted as llie preferable and even exclusive 
form of social struggle by the vagabond elements of the 
population, the lumpen-proletariat and anarchist groups. 
Declairation of martial law, mobilization of fresh troops, 
Black-Hundred pogroms (Scdletz), and courts-martial 
must be regarded as the “retaliatory” form of struggle 
adopted by the autocracy. 


Ill 

The common opinion of the struggle we are describing 
is that it is anarchism, Blanquism, the old terrorism, the 
acts of individuals isolated from the masses, which de¬ 
moralize the workers, repel wide strata of the po]}- 
ulation, disorganize the movement and injiure the rev¬ 
olution. Examples in support of this opinion can easily 
be found in the events reported every day in the news¬ 
papers. 

But are such examples convincing? In order to verify 
this, let us take a locality where the form of struggle we 
are examining is most developed—^the Lettish region. This 
is the way Novoye Vremga (in its issues of September 
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9 and 12) complains of the activities of the Lettish So¬ 
cial-Democrats. The Lettish Social-Democratic Labour 
Party (a section of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour 
Party) regularly issues its paper in 30,000 copies. The 
announcement columns publish lists of spies whom it is 
the duty of every decent person to exterminate. People 
who assist the police are proclaimed “enemies of the rev¬ 
olution,” liable to execution and, moreover, to confisca¬ 
tion of property. The public is instructed to give money 
to the Social-Democratic Party only against signed and 
stamped receipt. In the party’s latest report, showing a 
total revenue of 48,000 rubles for the year, there figures 
a sum of 5,600 rubles contributed by the Libau branch 
for arms which was obtained by expropriation. Natural¬ 
ly, Novoye Vremya rages and fumes against this “rev¬ 
olutionary law,” against this “sinister government.” 

Nobody will be so bold as to call these activities of 
the Lettish Social-Democrats anarchism, Blanquism or 
terrorism. But w'hy? Because here we have a clear con¬ 
nection between the new form of struggle and the insur¬ 
rection which broke out in December and which is again 
brewing. This connection is not so perceptible in the case 
of Russia as a whole, but it exists. The fact that “parti¬ 
san” warfare became widespread precisely after Decem¬ 
ber, and its connection with the accentuation not only 
of the economic crisis but also of the political crisis is 
beyond dispute. The old Russian terrorism was an affair 
of the intellectual conspirator; today as a general rule 
partisan warfare is waged by the worker combatant, or 
simply by the unemployed worker. Blanquism and anarch¬ 
ism easily occur to the minds of people who have a weak¬ 
ness for stereotype; but under circumstances of insur¬ 
rection, which are so apparent in the Lettish region, 
the inappropriateness of such trite labels is only too 
obvious. 
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The example of the Letts clearly demonstrates how in¬ 
correct, unscientific and unhistorical is the practice so very 
common among us of analyzing partisan warfare without 
reference to the circumstancas of insurrection. These cir¬ 
cumstances must be borne in mind, we must reflect on 
the peculiar features of an intermediate period between 
big actSi of insurrection, we must realize what forms 
of struggle inevitably arise under such circumstances, 
and not try to shirk the issue by a collection of words 
learned by role, such as are used equally by the Cadets 
and the Novoye VremyaAies: anarchism, robbery, vaga- 
bondryl 

It is said that partisan acts disorganize our work. Let 
us apply this argument to the situation that has existed 
since December 1905, to the period of Black-Hundred 
pogroms and martial law. What disorganizes the move¬ 
ment more in such a period: the absence of resistance or 
organized partisan warfare? Compare the centre of Rus¬ 
sia with her western borders, with Poland and the Lettish 
region. It is unquestionable that partisan warfare is far 
more widespread and far more developed in the west¬ 
ern border regions. And it is equally unquestionable that 
the revolutionary movement in general, and the Social- 
Democratic movement in particular, are more disorgan¬ 
ized in central Russia than in the western border regions. 
Of course, it would not enter our heads to conclude from 
this that the Polish and I.<ettish Social-Democratic move¬ 
ments are less disorganized thanks to partisan warfare. 
No. The only conclusion that can be drawn is that parti¬ 
san warfare is not to blame for the state of disorganiza¬ 
tion of the Social-Democratic labour movement in Rus¬ 
sia in 1906. 

Allusion is often made in this respect to the peculiar¬ 
ities of national conditions. But this allusion very clearly 
betrays the weakness of the current argument. If it is a 
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matter of national conditions then it is not a matter of 
anarchism, Blanquism or terrorism—^sins that are com- 
mon to Russia in general and even to the Russians espe¬ 
cially—^but of something else. Analyze this something 
else concretely, gentlemen! You will then find that nation¬ 
al oppression or antagonism explain nothing, because 
they have always existed in the western border regions, 
whereas partisan warfare has been engendered only by 
the present historical period. There are many places 
where there is national oppression and antagonism, but 
no partisan struggle, which sometimes develops where 
there is no national oippression whatever. A concrete 
analysis of the question will show that it is not a mat¬ 
ter of national oppression, but of conditions of insur¬ 
rection. Partisan warfare is an inevitable form of strug¬ 
gle at a time when the mass movement has actually 
reached the point of insurrection and when fairly large 
intervals occur between the ‘‘big engagements” in the 
civil war. 

It is not partisan actions which disorganize the move¬ 
ment, but the weakness of a party which is incapable of 
taking such actions under its control. That is why the 
anathemas which we Russians usually hurl against par¬ 
tisan actions go hand in hand with secret, casual, unorgan¬ 
ized partisan actions which really do disorganize the pmrty. 
Being incapable of understanding what historical condi¬ 
tions give rise to this struggle, we are incapable of neutral¬ 
izing its noxious aspects. Yet the struggle is going on. It is 
engendered by powerful economic and political causes. It 
is not in our power to eliminate these cau.ses’ or to elimi¬ 
nate this struggle. Our complaints against partisan war¬ 
fare are complaints against our party weakness in the 
matter of insurrection. 

What we have said about disorganization also applies 
to demoralization. It is not partisan warfare which de- 
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moralizes, but unorganized, irregular, nonparty partisan 
acts. We shall not rid ourselves one least bit of this most 
unquestionable demoralization by condemning and curs¬ 
ing partisan actions, for condemnation and curses are ab¬ 
solutely incapable of putting a stop to a phenomenon 
which has been engendered by profound economic and 
political causes. It may be objected that if we are inca¬ 
pable of putting a> stop to an abnormal and demoralizing 
phenomenon, this is no reason why the Partg should 
adopt abnormal and demoralizing methods of struggle. 
But such an objection would l^e a purely bourgeois-liberal 
and not a Marxist objection, because a Marxist cannot 
regard civil war, or partisan warfare, which is one of its 
forms, as abnormal and demoralizing in general. A Marx¬ 
ist stands by class struggle, and not social peace. In cer¬ 
tain periods of acute economic and political crises the 
class struggle ripens into a direct civil war, i.e,, in¬ 
to an armed struggle between two sections of the peo¬ 
ple. In such periods a Marxist is obliged to take the 
stand of civil war. Any moral condemnation of civil 
war would be absolutely impermissible from the stand¬ 
point of Marxism. 

In a period of civil war the ideal party of the prole¬ 
tariat is a fighting partg. This is absolutely incontrovert¬ 
ible. We are quite prepared to grant that it is possible 
to argue and prove the inexpediency from the standpoint 
of civil war of particular forms of civil war at any par¬ 
ticular moment. We fully admit criticism of diverse forms 
of civil war from the standpoint of military expediency 
and absolutely agree that in this question it is the Social- 
Democratic practical workers in each particular locality 
who must have fhe deciding say. But we absolutely de¬ 
mand in the name of the principles of Marxism that 
an analysis of the conditions of civil war should not 
be evaded by hackneyed and stereotyped talk about 
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anarchism, Blanquism and terrorism, and that senseless 
methods of {partisan activity adopted by some organ¬ 
ization or other of the Polish SMialist Party at some 
moment or other should not be used as a bugbear 
when* discussing the question of the participation of 
the Social-Democratic Party itself in partisan warfare in 
general. 

The argument that partisan warfare disorganizes the 
movement must be regarded critically. Every new form 
of struggle, accompanied as it is by new dangers and new 
sacrifices, inevitably ‘‘disorganizes” organizations which 
are unprepared for this new form of struggle. Our old 
propagandist circles were disorganized by recourse to 
methods of agitation. Our committees were subsequently 
disorganized by recourse to demonstrations. Every mili¬ 
tary action in any war to a certain extent disorganizes the 
ranks of the fighters. But this does not mean that one 
must not fight. It means that one must learn to fight. 
That is all. 

When I see Social-Democrats proudly and smugly de¬ 
claring “we are not anarchists, thieves, robbers, we are 
superior to all this, we reject partisan warfare,”—I ask 
myself: do these people realize what they are saying? 
Armed collisions and conflicts between the Black-Hundted 
government and the population are taking place all over 
the country. This is an absolutely inevitable phenomenon 
at the present stage of development of the revolution. The 
population is spontaneously and in an unorganized way— 
and for that very reason often in unfortunate and un- 
desirable forms—^reacting to this phenomenon also by 
armed conflicts and attacks. I can understand us refrain¬ 
ing from party leadership of this spontaneous struggle in 
a particular place or at a particular time because of the 
weakness and unpreparedness of our organization. I re¬ 
alize that this question must be settled by the local prac- 
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lical workers, and that the remoulding of weak and un¬ 
prepared organizations is no easy matter. But when I see 
a Social-Democratic theoretician or publicist not display¬ 
ing regret over this unpreparedness, but rather a proud 
smugness and a self-exalted tendency to repeat phrases 
learnt by rote in early youth about anarchism, Blanquism 
and terrorism, I am hurt by this degradation of the most 
revolutionary doctrine in the world. 

It is said that partisan warfare approximates the class¬ 
conscious proletarian to the position of a degraded, drunk¬ 
en vagabond. That is true. But it only means that the 
party of the proletariat can never regard partisan warfare 
as the only, or even as the cliief, method of struggle; it 
means that this method must be subordinated to other 
methods, that it must be commensurate with the chief 
methods of warfare, and must be ennobled by the en¬ 
lightening and organizing influence of Socialism. And 
without this latter condition, every, positively every, meth¬ 
od of struggle in bourgeois society approximates the pro¬ 
letariat to the position of the various nonproletarian strata 
above and below it and, if left to the spontaneous course 
of events, becomes frayed, corrupted and prostituted. 
Strikes, if left to the spontaneous course of events, be¬ 
come corrupted into “alliances”—agreements between the 
workers and the masters against the interests of the con¬ 
sumers. Parliament becomes corrupted into a brothel, 
where a gang of bourgeois politicians barter Wholesale 
and retail “national freedom,” “liberalism,” “democracy,” 
republicanism, anticlericalism, socialism and all other 
salable wares. A newspaper becomes corrupted into a 
public pimp, into a means of corrupting the masses, of 
pandering to the low instincts of the mob, and so on and 
so forth. Social-Democracy knows of no universal meth¬ 
ods of struggle, such as would shut off the proletariat 
by a Chinese Wall from the strata standing slightly above 
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or slightly below it. At different periods Social-Democracy 
applies different methods, always qualifying the choice 
of them by strictly defined ideological and organizational 
conditions.* 


IV 

The forms of struggle in the Russian revolution are 
distinguished by their colos.sal variety as compared with 
the bourgeois revolutions in Europe. Kautsky partly fore¬ 
told this in 1902 when he said that the fulure revolution 
(with the exception perhaps of Russia, he added) would 
be not so much a struggle between people and govern¬ 
ment as a struggle b(^tween two sections of the people. In 
Russia we are undoubtedly witnessing a wider develop¬ 
ment of the latter struggle than was the case in the bour¬ 
geois revolutions in the West. The enemies of our rev¬ 
olution among the jKJOple are few in number, but they 
are more and more organizing as the struggle grows more 
acute and are receiving support from the reactionary 

* The Bolshevik Social-Democrats are often accused of a friv¬ 
olous passion for partisan actions. It would therefore not be amiss 
to recall that in the draft resolution on partisan actions [Partiiniye 
Izvestia, No. 2, and Lenin's report on the Congress), the section of 
the Bolsheviks who defend partisan actions suggested the following 
conditions for their recognition: **eze5'* of private property were 
not to be permitted under any circumstances; “exes” of govern¬ 
ment property were not to be recommended but only allowed^ pro¬ 
vided that they were controlled by the Party and their proceeds used 
for the needs of insurrection. Partisan acts in the form of terrorism 
were to be recommended against brutal government officials and 
active members of the Black Hundreds, but on condition that 3) the 
sentiments of the masses be taken into account; 2) the conditions 
of the working-class movement in the given locality be reckoned 
with, and 3) care be taken that the forces of the proletariat should 
not be frittered aw'ay. The practical difference between this draft 
and the resolution which was adopted at the Unity Congress lies 
exclusively in the fact that **exes’* of government property are not 
allowed. 
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Strata of the bourgeoisie. It is therefore absolutely natural 
and inevitable that in such a period, a period of nation¬ 
wide political strikes, insurrection cannot assume the old 
form of individual acts confined to very short intervals of 
time and lo very limited areas. It is absolutely natural and 
inevitable that the insurrection s'hould assume the higher 
and more complex form of a prolonged civil w^ar embrac¬ 
ing the whole country, i.e., an armed struggle between 
two sections of the people. Such a war cannot be con¬ 
ceived otherwise than as a series of a few big engaigements 
at comparatively long intervals and a large number of 
small collisions during these intervals. That being so— 
and it is undouhliKlly so—the wSocial-Democrats must ab¬ 
solutely make it their duty to create organizations best 
adapted to lead the masses in these big engagements and, 
as far as possible, in these small collisions as well. In a 
period when the class struggle has become accentuated to 
the point of civil war, Social-Democrats must make it 
their duty not only to participate but also to play the 
leading role in this cimi war. The Social-Democrats must 
train and prepare their organizations to be really able to 
act as a belligerent side which does not lose a single op¬ 
portunity of indicting damage on the enemy’s forces. 

This is a difficult task, there is no denying. It cannot 
be accomplished at once. Just as the \rhole people are 
being re-trained and are learning to fight in the course 
of the civil war, so our organizations must be trained, 
must be reconstructed in conformity with thet lessons of 
experience for the performance of this task. 

We have not the slightest intention of foisting on prac¬ 
tical wwkcrs any artificial form of struggle, or even of 
deciding from our armchair what part any particular 
form of partisan warfare should play in the general course 
of the civil war in Russia. We are far from the thought of 
regarding a concrete assessment of particular partisan 
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actions as indicative of a trend in Social-Democracy. But 
we do regard it as our duty as far as possible to help to 
arrive at a correct theoretical assessment of the new forms 
of struggle engendered by practical life. We do regard it 
a.s our duly relentlessly to combat stereotypes and prej¬ 
udices which hamper the class-conscious workers in cor¬ 
rectly formulating a new and difficult problem and in 
correctly approaching its solution. 

Published Seplember 30, 1906 



PREFACE TO THE RUSSIAN TRANSLATION 
OF THE LETTERS OF K. MARX 
TO L. KUGELMANN 


Our aim in issuing as a separate pamphlet the full col¬ 
lection of Marx's letters to Kugclmann published in the 
German Social-Democratic weekly, Neue Zeit, is to ac¬ 
quaint &e Russian public more closely wilh Marx and 
Marxism. A good deal of space in Marx’s correspondence, 
as was to be expected, is devoted to personal matters. For 
the biographer, this is exceedingly valuable material. But 
for the broad public in general and for the Russian work¬ 
ing class in particular those passages in the letters which 
contain theoretical and political material are infinitely 
more important. For us especially, in the revolutionary 
period we are passing through, it is very instructive to 
study the material which reveals Marx as a man who 
directly responded to all questions of the labour move¬ 
ment and world politics. The editors of the Neue Zeit are 
quite right when they remark that “we are elevated by 
an acquaintance with the personality of men whose 
thoughts and wills took shape in times of great upheaval.” 
Such an acquaintance is doubly neces.sary to the Russian 
Socialist in 1907, for it provides a wealth of very valuable 
indications concerning the direct tasks confronting the 
Socialists in every revolution passed through by his coun¬ 
try. Russia is passinig through a “^eat upheaval” at ithis 
very moment. Marx’s policy in the comparatively stormy 
sixties should serve very ohen as a direct model for the 
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policy of the Social-Democrat in the present Russian 
revolution. 

We shall therefore only very briefly note the passages 
in Marx’s correspondence which are of particular im¬ 
portance from the theoretical standpoint, and shall deal 
in greater detail with his revolutionary policy as a repre¬ 
sentative of the proletariat. 

Of outstanding interest for a fuller and profounder 
understanding of Marxism is the letter of July 11, 1868 
(pp. 42 et seq.). In the form of polemical remarks against 
the vulgar economists, Marx in this letter very clearly 
expounds Ins conception of what is called the “labour” 
theory of value. Those very objections to Marx’s theory 
of value which naturally arise in the minds of the least- 
trained readers of Capilal, and which for this reason are 
most eagerly seized upon by the common or garden 
representatives of “professorial” bourgeois “science,” are 
here analyzed by Marx briefly, simply and with remark¬ 
able lucidity. Marx here shows the road he took and the 
road that should be taken to elucidate the law of value. 
He teaches us his method, using the most common objec¬ 
tions as illustrations. He makes clear the connection be¬ 
tween such a purely (it would seem) theoretical and 
abstract question as the theory of value and “the interests 
of the ruling classes,” which are “fo perpetuate confusion.*' 
It is only to be hoped that everyone who begins to study 
Marx and to read Capital will read and re-read this letter 
when studying the flrst and most difflcult chapters of 
Capital. 

Other very interesting passages in the letters from 
the theoretical standpoint are those in which Marx passes 
judgment on diverse writers. When you read these opin¬ 
ions of Marx—vividly written, full of passion and reveal¬ 
ing a profound interest in all the great ideological trends 
and their analysis—^you feel that you are listening to the 
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words of a great thinker. Apart from the remarks on 
Dietzgen made in passing, the comments on the Proud- 
honists deserve the particular attention of the reader 
(p. 17). The “hrilliant” young bourgeois intellectuals who 
throw themselves “among the proletariat” at times of 
social uplift and who are incapable of acquiring the stand¬ 
point of the working class or of carrying on persistent and 
serious work among the “rank and file” of the proletarian 
organizalions, are dqiicled by a few*^ strokes with remark¬ 
able vividness. 

Take the comment on Diihring (p. 35), which, as it 
w’ere, anticipates the contents of the famous Anti-Duhring 
written by Engels (in conjunction with Marx) nine years 
later. There is a Russian translation of this book by Zeder- 
baum which unfortunately is guilty not only of omissions 
but of mistakes and is simply a bad translation. Here, 
too, we have the comment on Thiincm, which likc‘wise 
touches on Ricardo’s theory of rent. Marx already then, 
in 1868, emphatically rejecttnl “Ricardo’s niistakesi,” 
which he finally refuted in Volume III of Capital, pub¬ 
lished in 1894, but which to this very day are repeated 
by the revisionists—from our ullrabourgeois and even 
“Black-Hundred” Mr. Bulgakov to the “almosl-orthodox” 
Maslov. 

Interesting also is the comment on Buchner, with the 
judgment on vulgar materialism and the “superficial non¬ 
sense” copied from Lange (the usual source of “profes¬ 
sorial” bourgeois philosophy!). (P. 48.) 

Let us pass to Marx’s revolutionary policy. A certain 
petty-bourgeois conception of Marxism is surprisingly 
current among Social-Democrats in Russia according to 
which a revolutionary period, with its specific forms of 
struggle and its special proletarian tasks, is almost an 
anomaly, while a “constitution” and an “extreme opposi¬ 
tion” are the rule. In no other country in ithe worid at 
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this moment is there such a profound revolutionary crisis 
as ill Russia—and in no other country are there “Marxists” 
(belittling and vulgarizing Marxism) who take up such 
a scepdcal and philistine attitude towards the rev¬ 
olution. From the fact that the content of the revolution 
is bourgeois the shallow conclusion is drawn in our coun¬ 
try that the bourgeoisie is the driving force of the 
revolution, that the tasks of the proletariat in this rev¬ 
olution are of an auxiliary and not independient char¬ 
acter and that prolotarian leadership of the revolution is 
impossible! 

How Marx, in his letters to Kugclniann, exposes this 
shallow interpretation of Marxism! Here is a letter dated 
April 6, 1866. At that time Marx had finished his major 
work. He Iiad already given his final judgment on the 
German Revolution of 1848 fourteen years before this 
letter was written. He had himself, in 1850, renounced 
his socialistic illusions that a socialist revolution was 
impending in 1848. And in 1866, when only just be¬ 
ginning to observe the brewing of new political crises, 
he writes: 

“Will our Philistines (he is referring to the German 
bourgeois liberals) at last realize that without a revolution 
which removes the Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns ... there 
must finally come another Thirty Years’ War...!” (Pp. 
13-14.) 

Not a shadow of illusion here that the in^pending rev¬ 
olution (it took place from above and not from below as 
Marx had expected) would remove the bourgeoisie and 
capitalism, but a most clear and precise statement that it 
would remove only the Prussian and Austrian monarchies. 
And what faith in this bourgeois revolution! What rev^ 
olutionary passion of a proletarian fighter who realizes 
the vast significance of a liourgeois revolution for the 
advance of the socialist movement! 
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Three years later, on the eve of the downfall of the 
Napoleonic Empire in France, drawing attention to ‘‘a 
very interesting” social movement, Marx says in a posi¬ 
tive outburst of enthusiasm that “the Parisians are making 
a regular study of their recent revolutionary past, in order 
to prepare themselves for the business of the impending 
new revolution.” And describing the struggle of classes 
revealed in this study of the past, Marx concludes (p. 56): 
“And so the whole historic witches’ cauldron is bubbling. 
WTien shall we (in Germany) be so far!” 

Such is the lesson that should be learned from Marx 
by the Russian intellectual Marxists, who are debilitated 
by scepticism, dulled by pedantry, have a penchant for 
penitent speeches, rapidly tire of revolution, and who 
yearn, as for a holiday, for the interment of the revolution 
and its replacement by constitutional prose. They should 
learn from the theoretician and leader of the proletarians 
faith in the revolution, the ability to call on the working 
class to uphold its immediate revolutionary aims to the 
last, and the firmness of spirit which admits of no faint¬ 
hearted whimpering after temporary setbacks of the 
revolution. 

The pedants of Marxism think that this is all ethical 
twaddle, romanticism and lack of a sense of reality! No, 
gentlemen, this is the combination of revolutionary theory 
and revolutionary policy without which Marxism becomes 
Brentanoism, Struvism and Sombartism. The Marxian 
doctrine has bound the theory and practice of the class 
struggle into one inseparable whole. And whoever distorts 
a theory which soberly presents the objective situation 
into a justification of the existing order and goes to the 
length of striving to adapt himself as quickly as possible 
to every temporary decline in the revolution, to discard 
“revolutionary illusions” as quickly as possible and to turn 
to “realistic” tinkering, is no Marxist. 
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During the most peaceful, seemingly "idyllic," as Mari 
expressed it, and “wretchedly stagnant” (as the Neue Zeit 
put it) times, Marx was able to sense the approach of 
revolution and to rouse the proletariat to the conscvo\i%\ve»& 
of its advanced revolutionary tasks. Our Russian intellec¬ 
tuals, who, like philistines, vulgarize Marx, teach the 
proletariat in most revolutionary times a policy of passiv¬ 
ity, of submissively “drifting with the stream,” of timidly 
supporting the most unstable elements of the fashionable 
liberal party 1 

Marx’s appreciation of the Commune crowns the letters 
to Kugelmann. And this appreciation is particularly valu¬ 
able when compared with the methods of Russian Social- 
Democrats of the Right wing. Plekhanov, who after 
December 1905 faintheartedly exclaimed: “They should 
not have resorted to arms,” had the modesty to compare 
himself to Marx. Marx, he implied, also put the brakes 
on the revolution in 1870. 

Yes, Marx also put the brakes on the revolution. But 
see what a gulf yawns between Plekhanov and Marx in 
this comparison made by Plekhanov himself I 

In November 1905, a month before the first revolu¬ 
tionary wave had reached its apex, Plekhanov, far from 
emphatically warning the proletariat, definitely said that 
it was necessary “fo learn to use arms and to arm.” Yet, 
when the struggle flared up a month later, Plekhanov, 
without making the slightest attempt to analyze its signifi¬ 
cance, its rule in the general course of events and its con¬ 
nection with previous forms of struggle, hastened to play 
the part of a penitent intellectual and exclaimed: “They 
should not have resorted to arms.” 

In September 1870, six months before the Commune, 
Marx definitely warned the French workers. Insurrection 
would be a desperate folly, he said in the well-known 
Address of the International. He revealed in advance the 
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nationalistic illusions concerning the possibility of a move¬ 
ment in the spirit of 1792. He knew how to say, not after 
the event, but many months before: “Don’t resort to 
arms.” 

And how did he l)ehave when this hopeless cause, as he 
himself had declared it to be in September, began to take 
practical shape in March 1871? Did he use it (as Ple- 
khanov did the December events) only to “take a dig” at 
his enemies, the Proiidhonists and Blanquisis who led the 
Commune? Did he begin to scold like a schoolmistress, 
and say: told you so, 1 warned you; this is what comes 
of your romanticism, your revolutionary ravings”? Did he 
preach to the Communards, as Plekhanov did to the De¬ 
cember fighters, the sermon of the smug philistine: “You 
should not have resorted to arms”? 

No, On April 12, 1871, Marx writes xm enthusiastic 
letter to Kugelmann—^a letter which we would like to see 
hung in the home of every Russian Social-Democrat and 
of every literate Russian worker. 

In September 1870 Marx called the insurrection a des¬ 
perate folly; but in April 1871, when he saw the mass 
movement of the people, he observed it with the keen at¬ 
tention of a participant in great events that mark a step 
forward in the historic revolutionary movement. 

This is an attempt, he says, to smash the bureaucratic 
military machine and not simply to transfer it from one 
hand to another. And he sings a veritable hosanna to the 
“Aeroic” Paris workers led by the Proudhonisls and Blan- 
quists. “What elasticity,” he wriles, “what historical ini¬ 
tiative, what a capacity for sacrifice in these Parisians!” 
(P. 88.) ... “History has no like example of a like great¬ 
ness.” 

The historical initiative of the masses is what Marx 
prizes above everything else. Oh, if only our Russian 
Social-Democrats would learn from Marx how to appre- 
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And like a participant in the mass struggle, to which 
he reacted with all his characteristic ardour and passion, 
Marx, living in exile in London, sets to work to criticize 
the immediate steps of the “foolishly brave*’ Parisians 
who were ready to “storm heaueny 

Oh, how our present “realist” wiseacres among the 
Marxists who are deriding revolutionary roiuanlicism in 
Russia in 1906-07 would have sneered at Marx at the limel 
How people would have scoffed at a materialist, an econ¬ 
omist, an enemy of utopias, w'ho pays homage to an “al- 
temjpt” to slonn heaven] What tears, condescending smiles 
or commiseration these “men in mufflers”^ would have 
bestowed upon him for his rebel tendencies, utopianism, 
etc., etc., and for his appreciation of a heaven-storming 
movement! 

But Marx was not inspired with the wisdom of gud- 
geons^^ who are afraid to discuss the technique of the high¬ 
er forms of revolutionary struggle. He discusses precisely 
the teclmical problems of the insurrection. Defence or 
attack?—he asks, as if the military operations were taking 
place just ouLside London. And he decides that it must 
certainly be attack; ''They should have marched at once 
on Versailles ....” 

This was written in April 1871, a few weeks before 

the great and bloody May_ 

“They should have marched at once on Versailles”— 
should the insurgents who had begun the “desperate folly” 
(September 1870) of storming heaven. 
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“They should not have resorted to arms” in December 
1905 in order to oppose by force 'the first attemptsi to 
withdraw the liberties that had been won.... 

Yes, Plekhanov had good reason to compare himself 
to Marx I 

“Second mistake,” Marx says, continuing his technical 
criticLsm; “The Central Committee” (the miliiarg com¬ 
mand —note this—the reference is to the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the National Guard) “surrendered its power too 
soon... 

Marx knew how to warn the leaders against a prema¬ 
ture rising. But his attitude towards the proletariat which 
>Kas storming heaven was that of a practical adviser, of 
a participant in the struggle of the masses, who were 
raising the whole movement to a higher level in spite of 
the false theories and mistakes of Blanqui and Proudhon. 

“However that may be,” he writes, “the present rising 
in Paris—even if it be crushed^ by the wolves, swine and 
vile curs of the old society—^is the most glorious deed of 
our Party since the June insurrection.” 

And Marx, without concealing from the proletariat 
a single mistake of the Commune, dedicated to this deed 
a work which to this very dag serves as the best guide in 
the fight for “heaven” and as a frightful bugbear to the 
liberal and radical "swine.” 

Plekhanov dedicated to the December events a “work” 
which has almost become the bible of the Constitutional- 
Democrats. 

Yes, Plekhanov had good reason to compare himself 
to Marx. 

Kugelmann apparently replied to Marx expressing cer¬ 
tain doubts, referring to the hopelessness of the matter 
and preferring realism to romanticism—at any rate, he 
compared the Commune, an insurrection, to the peaceful 
demonstration in Paris on June 13, 1849. 
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Marx immediately (April 17, 1871^ reads Kugelmanu 
a severe lecture. 

“WorM history,” l\c -wrUes, “mould indeed be uery 
easy to make, if the struggle were taken up only on con¬ 
dition of infallibly favourable chances"' 

In September 1870 Marx called the insurrection a 
desperate folly. But when the masses rose Marx wanted 
to march with them, to Jearn with tlicm in the process of 
the struggle, and not to read them bureaucratic admoni¬ 
tions. He realizes that to attempt in advance to calculate 
the chances with complete accuracy would be quackery 
or hopeless pedantry. What he values above everything 
else is that the working class heroically and self-sacri- 
ficlngly takes the initiative in making world history. 
Marx regarded world history from the standpoint of 
those who make it without being in a position to cal¬ 
culate the chances infallibly lieforehand, and not from 
the stand;point of an intellectual philistine who moralizes: 
“It was easy to foresee ... they should noit have re¬ 
sorted to.. 

Marx was also able to appreciate that there are mo¬ 
ments in history when the desperate struggle of the masses 
even for a hopeless cause is essential for the further 
schooling of these masses and their training for the next 
struggle. 

To our present-day quasi-Marxists, who love to take 
the name of Marx in vain, to borrow only his estimate of 
the past, and not his ability to make the future, this way 
of putting the question is quite incomprehensible and 
even alien in principle. Plekhanov did not even think 
of it When he set out after December 1905 “to put the 
brakes on” 

But it is precisely this question that Marx puts, with¬ 
out in the least forgetting that he himself in September 
1870 regarded insurrection as a desperate folly. 

14—1450 
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“...The hourgeoia canaille of Versailles,” he writes, 
“...presented the Parisians with the alternative of either 
taking up the fight or succumbing without a struggle. The 
demoralization of the working class in the latter case 
would have been a far greater misfortune than the fall 
of any number of ‘leaders.’ ” 

And with this we shall conclude our brief review of 
the lessons in a policy worthy of the proletariat which 
Marx teaches in bis letters to Kugelmann. 

The working class of Russia has already proved once 
and will prove again more than once that it is capable of 
“storming heaven.” 

February 5, 1907 



PREFACE TO THE RUSSIAN TRANSLATION OF 
“LETTERS BY J. F. BECKER, J. DIETZGEN, 

F. ENGELS, K. MARX AND OTHERS 
TO F. A. SORGE AND OTHERS” 


The collection of letters by Marx, Engels, Dietzgen, 
Becker and other leaders of the international labour 
movement of the past century here presented to the Rus¬ 
sian public is a needed addition to our advanced Marxist 
literature. 

We shall not dwell in detail here on the importance 
of these letters for the history of Socialism and for a 
comprehensive treatment of the activities of Marx and 
Engels. This aspect of the matter requires no explanation. 
We shall only note that an understanding of the pub¬ 
lished letters necessitates an acquaintance with the prin¬ 
cipal works on the history of the International (see Jaeckh. 
The International, Russian translation in the Znaniye edi¬ 
tion), on the history of the German and American work¬ 
ers’ movements (see Fr. Mehring, History of German 
Social-Democracy, and Morris Hillquit, History of Social¬ 
ism in America), etc. 

Neither do we intend here to attempt a general outline 
of the contents of this correspondence or an appreciation 
of the various historical periods to which it relates. 
Mehring has done this extremely well in his article, *‘Der 
Sorgesche Briefwechsel” (Neue Zeit, 25. Jahrg., Nr. 1 
und 2),* which will probably be appended by the pub- 

* “The Sorge Correspondence,’* Neue Zeit, 25lli year, Nos. 1 
and 2.- 

14* 
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Usher to the present translation or will be issued as a 
separate Russian publication. 

Of particular interest to Russian Socialists in the 
present revolutionary period are the lessons which the mili¬ 
tant proletariat must draw from an acquaintance with the 
intimate sides of Marx's and Engels’ activities over the 
course of nearly thirty years (1867-95). It is, therefore, 
not surprising that the first attempts made in our Social- 
Democratic literature to acquaint the readers with Marx’s 
and Engels’ letters to Sorge were also linked up with the 
“burning” issues of Social-Democratic tactics in the Rus¬ 
sian revolution (Plekhanov’s Sovremennaya Zhizn and 
the Menshevik Otkliki). And it is to an appreciation of 
those passages in the published correspondence which are 
specially ini])ortant from the point of view of the present 
tasks of the workers’ party in Russia that we intend to 
draw the attention of our readers. 

Marx and Engels deal most frequently in their letters 
with current questions of the British, American and Ger¬ 
man labour movements. This is natural, because they w^ere 
Germans who at that time lived in England and corre¬ 
sponded with their American comrade. On the French 
labour movement, and particularly the Paris Commune, 
Marx expressed himself much more frequently and in 
much greater detail in the letters he wrote to the German 
Social-Democrat, Kugelmann.* 

It is highly instructive to compare what Marx and 
Engels said of the British, American and German labour 
movements. The comparison acquires all the greater im¬ 
portance when w'c remember that Germany on the one 
hand, and England and America on the other, represent 
different stages of capitalist development and different 

• See Letters of K, Marx to Dr. Kugelmann, translation edited 
by N. Lenin, with a foreword by the editor, St. Petersburg, 1907. 
(See pp. 200-10 of this book.- Ed.) 
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forms of domination of the bourgeoisie as a class over the 
entire political life of these countries. From the scientific 
standpoint, what we observe here is a sample of materialist 
dialectics, of the ability to bring out and stress the various 
points and various sides of the question in application to 
the specific ])eculiarilies of diirerent political and economic 
conditions. From the standpoint of the practical policy 
and tactics of the workers’ party, what we see here is a 
sample of the way in which the creators of the Communist 
Manifesto defined the tasks of the fighting proletariat in 
accordance with the different stages of the national labour 
movement in different countries. 

What Marx and Engels most of all criticize in British 
and American Socialism is its isolation from the labour 
movement. The burden of all their numerous comments 
on the Social-Democratic Federation in England and on 
the American Socialists is the accusation that they have 
reduced Marxism to a dogma, to a “rigid (starre) ortho¬ 
doxy,” that they consider it “a credo and not a guide to 
action,^' that they are incapable of adapting themselves to 
the lalmur inoveinent marching side by side w4th them, 
which, although helpless theoretically, is a living and 
powerful mass movement. “Had we from 1864 to 1873 
insisted on working together only with those who openly 
adopted our platform,” Engels exclaims in his letter of 
January 27, 1887, “where should w^e be today?” And in 
an earlier letter (December 28, 1886), in reference to the 
influence of the ideas of Henry George on the American 
working class, he writes: 

million or two of workingmen's voles next November for 
a bona fide workingmen’s party is worth infinitely more at present 
than a hundred thousand votes for a doctrinally perfect platform.” 

These arc very interesting passages. There are Social- 
Democrats in our country who hastened to utilize them 
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in defence of (he idea of a ^labour congress''^* or some- 
thing in the nature of Larin’s “broad labour parly.” Why 
not in defence of a “Left btoc”? we would ask these pre¬ 
cipitate “utilizers” of Engels. The letters from which the 
quotations are taken relate to a time when the American 
workers voted at tlie elections for Henry George. Mrs. 
Wischnewelzky—^an* American woman who married a> 
Russian and who translated Engels’ works—asked him, as 
may be seen from Engels’ reply, to make a thorough crit¬ 
icism of Henry George. Engels writes (December 28, 
1886) that the time has not yet come for that, lor it is nec¬ 
essary that the workers’ party begin to organize itself, even 
if on a not entirely pure program. Later on the workers 
would themselves come to understand what is amiss, 
“would learn from their own mistakes,” but “anything 
that might delay or prevent that national coiusolidalion 
of the workingmen’s party—^no matter what platform—I 
should consider a great mistake... 

Engels, of course, perfectly understood and frequently 
pointed out the utter absurdity and reactionary character 
of the ideas of Henry George from the socialist standpoint. 
In the Sorge correspondence there is a most interesting 
letter from Karl Marx dated June 20, 1881, in which he 
characterizes Henry George as an ideologist of the radical 
bourgeoisie. “Theoretically, the man [Henry George] is 
utterly backward (total arrifere),” wrote Marx. Yet Engels 
was not afraid to join with this socialist reactionary in 
the elections, provided there were people who could warn 
the masses of “the consequences of their own mistakes” 
(Engels, in the letter dated) November 29,,, 1886). 

Regarding the Knights of Labour, an organization of 
American workers existing at that time, Engels wrote in 
the same letter: “The weakest (literally: rottenest, faulste) 
side of the K. of I., was their political neutrality. ... The 
first great step of importance for every country newly 
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entering into the movement is always the organization of 
the workers as an independent political party, no matter 
how, so long as it is a distinct workers’ parly.’* 

It is obvious that absolutely nothing in defence of a 
leap from Social-Democracy to a nonparty lal)our con¬ 
gress, etc., can be deduced from this. But whoever wants 
to escape Engels’ accusation of degrading Marxism to a 
“dogma,” “orthodoxy,” “sectarianism,” etc., must conclude 
from this that a joint election campaign with radical 
“sociabreaclionaries” is sometimes permissible. 

But what is more interesting, of course, is to dwell 
not so much on these Amcrican-Russian parallels (we had 
to refer to them so as to answer our opponents), as on 
the fundamental features of the British and American 
labour movement. These features are: the absence of any 
at all big, nation-wide, democratic problems facing the 
proletariat; the complete subjection of the proletariat to 
bourgeois politics; the sectarian isolation of the groups, 
the mere handfuls of Socialists from the proletariat; not 
the slightest success of the Socialists among the working 
masses at the elections, etc. Whoever forgets these funda¬ 
mental conditions and sets out to draw broad conclusions 
from “American-Russian parallels,” displays extreme su¬ 
perficiality. 

Engels lays so much stress on the economic organiza¬ 
tions of the workers in such conditions because he is deal¬ 
ing with the most firmly established democratic $ysr 
terns, which confront the proletariat with purely socialist 
tasks. 

Engels stresses the importance of an independent work¬ 
ers’ party, even though with a had program, because he 
is dealing with countries where hitherto there had not been 
even a hint of political independence of the workers, 
where, in politics, the workers most of all dragged, and 
still drag, after the bourgeoisie. 
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It would be making a mockery of Marx\s historical 
method to attempt to apply conclusions drawn from such 
arguments to countries or historical situations where the 
proletariat had formed its party bc'fore the bourgeois liber¬ 
als had formed theirs, where the tradition of voting for 
bourgeois politicians is absolutely unknown to the prole¬ 
tariat, and where the next immediate tasks are not social¬ 
ist but bourgeois-democratic. 

Our idea will become even clearer to the reader if we 
compare the opinions of Engels on the British and Amer¬ 
ican movements with his opinions on the German move¬ 
ment. 

Such opinions, and extremely interesting ones at that, 
also aljound in the published correspondence. And what 
runs like a red thread through all these opinions is some¬ 
thing (fuile ditrercnt, namely, a warning against the “Right 
wing” of the w'orkers’ party, a merciless (sometimes—as 
with Marx in 1877-79 —a furious) war upon opportunism 
in Social-Democracy. 

Let us first corrol)orate this by quotations from the 
letters, and then proceed to an appraisal of this fact. 

First of all, wc must here note the opinions expressed 
by Marx on Hcicliberg and Co. Fr. Mehring, in his article 
“Dcr Sorgesche Briefwechsel,” attempts to lone down 
Marx’s attacks, as well as Engels’ later attacks on the 
opportunists—and, in our opinion, rather overdoes it. As 
regards Hdchberg and Co. in particular, Mehring insists 
on his view that Marx’s judgment of Lassalle and the 
Lassalleans was incorrect. But, we repeat, what interests 
us here is not an historical judgment of whether Marx’s 
attacks on- particular Socialists were correct or exagger¬ 
ated, but Marx’s judgment in principle on definite currents 
in Socialism in general. 

White complaining about the compromises of the Ger¬ 
man Social-Democrats with the Lassalleans and with Diih- 
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ring (letter of October 19, 1877), Marx also condemns the 
compromise ‘‘with the whole gang of half-mature students 
and superwise doctors” (“doctor” in German is a scientific 
degree corresponding to our “candidate” or “university 
graduate, class I”), “who w'anl to give Socialism a ‘higher 
idealistic/ orientation, that is to say, to replace its material¬ 
istic basis (which demands serious objective study from 
anyone who tries to use it) by modern mythology with 
its goddesses of Justice, Freedom, Equality and Fraternity. 
Dr. Hochberg, who publishes tlie Zukunft, is a represent¬ 
ative of this tendency and has ‘bought himself in’ to the 
party—with the ‘noblest’ intentions, I assume, but I do not 
give a damn for ‘intentions.’ Anything more miserable 
[than the program of his Zukunft] has seldom seen the 
light of day with more ‘modest’ ‘presumption.’ ” (Letter 
No. 70.) 

In another letter, written almost two years later (Sep¬ 
tember 19, 1879), Marx rebuts the gossip that Engels and 
he were behind J.Most, and he gives Sorge a detailed 
account of his attitude towards the opportunists in the 
German Social-Democratic Party. The Zukunft was run 
by Hochberg, Schramm and Ed. Bernstein. Marx and 
Engels refused to have anything to do with such a publica¬ 
tion, and when the question was raised of establishing a 
new party organ with the participation of this same Hoch- 
berg and with his financial assistance, Marx and Engels 
first demanded the acceptance of their nominee, Hirsch, 
as responsible editor to exercise control over this “mixture 
of doctors, students and professorial-socialists” and then 
directly addressed a circular letter to Bebel, Liebknecht 
and other leaders of the Social-Democratic Party, warning 
them that they would openly combat “such a vulgarization 
(Verluderung—on even stronger \rord in German) of 
theory and Parly,” unless the tendency of Hochberg, 
Schramm and Bernstein changed. 
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This was the period in the Gcniian Social-Democratic 
Parly which Mehring described in his History as “A Year 
of Confusion” (“Eiii Jahr der Verwirrung”). After the 
Anti-Socialist Law, the Party did not at once find the right 
path, first succumbing to the anarchism of Most and the 
opportunism of Hochberg and Co. “These people,” Marx 
writes of the latter, “nonentities in theory and useless in 
practice, want to draw the teeth of Socialism (which they 
have corrected in accordance wiWx the university recipes) 
and particularly of the Social-Democratic Parly, to enlight¬ 
en the workers, or, as they put it, to imbue them with 
‘elements of education’ from their confused half-knowl¬ 
edge, and above all to make the Party respectable in the 
eyes of the petty bourgeoisie. They are just wretched 
counterrevolutionary windbags.” 

The result of Marx’s “furious” attack >vas that the 
opportunists retreated and—effaced themselves. In a letter 
of November 19, 1879, Marx announces that Hochberg 
has been removed from the editorial committee and that 
all the influential leaders of the Parly—Bebel, Liebknecht, 
Bracke, etc.—have repudiated his ideas. The Social-Dem¬ 
ocratic Parly organ, the SoziahDemokrat, began to appear 
under the editorship of Vollmar, who at that time belonged 
to the revolutionary wing of the Party. A year later (No¬ 
vember 5,1880), Marx relates that he and Engels constantly 
fought the “miserable” way in which the SoziaUDemokrat 
was conducted and often expressed their opinion sharply 
(wobeis oft scharf hergeht). Liebknecht visited Marx in 
1880 and promised that there w^ould be an “improvement” 
in all respects. 

Peace was re.stored, and the war never came out into 
the open. Hochberg retired, and Bernstein became a 
revolutionary Social-Democrat—at least until Ihe death of 
Engels in 1895. 
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On June 20, 1882, Engels writes to Sorge and speaks 
of this struggle as already a thing of the past: *'ln general, 
things in Germany are going splendidly. It is true that 
the literary gentlemen in the Party tried to cause a reac¬ 
tionary swing, but they failed ignominiously. The abuse 
to which the Social-Democratic workers are being every¬ 
where subjected has made them everywhere more revolu¬ 
tionary than they were three years ago.... These gentle¬ 
men (the Party literary people) wanted at all costs to 
beg for the repeal of the Anti-Socialist Law by mildness 
and meekness, fawning and humility, because it had sum¬ 
marily deprived them of their literary earnings. As soon 
as the law is repealed ... the split will apparently become 
an oi)en one, and the Vierecks and Hochbergs will form 
a separate Right wing, where they can be treated with 
from time to time until they definitely come a cropper. 
We announced this immediately after the passage of the 
Anti-Socialist I^w, when Hochberg and Schramm pub¬ 
lished in the Jahrbuch what was under the circumstances 
a most infamous judgment of the work of the Party and de¬ 
manded more cultivated (“jebildelcs” instead of gebildetes. 
Engels is alluding to Ihe Berlin accent of the German liter¬ 
ary people), refined and elegant behaviour of the Party.” 

This forecast of a Bernsteiniad made in 1882 was 
strikingly confirmed in 1898 and subsequent years. 

And since then, and particularly after Marx’s death, 
Enjgels, it may be said without exaggeration, was untiring 
in his elTorts to straighten out w^hat the German opportun¬ 
ists had distorted. 

The end of 1884. The “petty-bourgeois prejudices” of 
the German Social-Democratic Reichstag deputies, who 
voted! for the ste.amship subsidy (“Dampfersubvention,” 
see Mehrings History), are condemned. Engels informs 
Sorge that he has to correspond a great deal on this sub¬ 
ject (letter of D(*cember 31, 1884). 
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J885. GiviiiR his opinion of the whole hiisiness of 
the “Dampfersiibvention,” Engels writes (June 3) that 
‘it almost came to a split.” The “philistinism” of the 
Social-Democratic deputies ivas “ro/ossa/.” “A petty- 
bourgeois Socialist fraction is inevitable in a country like 
Germany,” Engels says. 

1887. Engels replies to Sorge who had written that the 
Party was disgracing ilself by electing such deputies as 
Vicrcck (a Social-Democrat of the Ilochberg type). There 
is nothing to be done—Engels excuses himself—the work¬ 
ers’ party cannot find good deputies for the Reichstag. 
“The gentlemen of the Right wing know that they are 
being tolerated only because of the Anti-Socialist Law, 
and that they will be thrown out of the Party the very 
day the Parly secures freedom of action again,” And in 
general!, it is preferable that “the Party be better than 
its parliamentary heroes, than the other way round” 
(March 3, 1887). Liebknecht is a conciliator—Engels com¬ 
plains—he always glosses over difTerences by phrases. But 
when it comes to a split, he will he with us at the decisive 
moment. 

1889. Two International Social-Democratic Congresses 
in Paris. The opportunists (headed by the French possi- 
bilists) split away from the revolutionary Social-Demo¬ 
crats. Engels (he was then sixty-eight years old) flings 
himself into the fight like a young man. A number of 
letters (from January 12 to July 20, 1889) are devoted 
to the fight against the opportunists. Not only they, but 
also the Germans—Liebknecht, Rebel and others—are 
flagellated for their conciliationism. 

The possibilists have sold themselves to the govern¬ 
ment, writes Engels on January 12, 1889. And he accuses 
the members of the British Social-Democratic Federation 
of having allied themselves with the possibilists. “The 
writing and running about in connection with this damned 
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congress leave me no time for anything else.” (May 11, 
1889.) The possibilists are busy, but our people are asleep, 
Engels writes angrily. Now even Auer and Schippel are 
demanding that we attend the possibilist congress. But 
this “at last” opened Liebknecht’s eyes. Engels, together 
with Bernstein, writes pamphlets (signed by Bernstein— 
Engels calls them “our pamphlets”) against the oppor¬ 
tunists. 

“With the exception of the S.D.F., the possibilists liave 
not a single Socialist organization oit their side in the 
whole of Europe. (June 8, 1889.) They are, consequently, 
falling back on the non-Socialist trade unions” (let the 
advocates of a broad labour party, of a labour congress, 
etc., in our country take note!). “From America they will 
get one Knight of Labour." The adversary is the same as 
in the fight against the Bakunists: “only with this differ¬ 
ence that the banner of the anarchists has been replaced 
by the banner of the possibilists. There is the same selling 
of principles to the bourgeoisie for concessions in retail, 
namely, for well-paid jobs for the leaders (on the town 
councils, labour exchanges, etc.).” Brousse (the leader of 
tlie possibilists) and Hyndman (the leader of the S.D.F. 
which had united with the possibilists) attack “authpr- 
itarian Marxism” and want to form .the “nucleus of a 
new International.” 

“You can have no idea of the naivete of the Germans. 
It has cost me tremendous effort to explain even to Bcbel 
what it really all means.” (Jime 8, 1889.) And when the 
two congresses met, when the revolutionary Social- 
Democrats outnumbered the possibilists (united with the 
trade unionists, the S.D.F., a section of the Austrians, etc.), 
Engels was jubilant (July 17, 1889). He was glad that the 
conciliatory plans and proposals of Liebknecht and others 
had failed (July 20,1889). “It serves our sentimental con¬ 
ciliatory brethren right, that for all their amicableness. 
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they received a good kick in Iheir Iciuloresl spot. This 
will cure them for some lime." 

... Mehring was right when he said (**Der Sorgesche 
Briefwechsel”) that Marx and Engels had not much of an 
idea of “good manners”: “If they did not think long over 
every blow they dealt, neither did they whimper over 
every blow’ they received. ‘If you think lhat your pin¬ 
pricks can pierce my old, w^ell-tanned and thick hide, you 
are mistaken,’ Engels once wrote.” And the impervious¬ 
ness they had themselves acquired they presumed in 
others as well, says Mehring of Marx and Engels. 

1893. The flagellation of the “Fabians,” which sug¬ 
gests itself—when passing judgment on the Bernsieinisils 
(for was it not with the “Fabians” in England tliat Bern¬ 
stein “reared” his opportunism?). “The Fabians are an 
ambitious group here in London who have understanding 
enough lo realize the inevitability of the social revolution, 
but who could not possibly entrust this gigantic task to 
the rough proletariat alone and are therefore kind enough 
to set themselves at the head. Fear of the revolution is 
their fundamental principle. They are the ‘educated’ par 
excellence. Their socialism is municipal socialism; not the 
nation but the municipality is to become the owner of the 
moans of production, at any rate for Ihe time being. This 
socialism of theirs is then represented as an extreme but 
inevitable consequence of bourgeois Liberalism, and hence 
follow their tactics of not decisively opposing the Liberals 
as adversaries but of pushing them on to\rards Socialist 
conclusions and therefore of intriguing with them... of 
not putting up Socialist candidates against the Liberals 
but of fastening them on to the Liberals, forcing them 
upon them, or deceiving them into taking them. That in 
the course of this process they are either lied to and de¬ 
ceived themselves or else betray Socialism, they do not 
of course realize. 
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“With great industry they have produced amid all 
sorts of rubbish some good propagandist writings as well, 
in fact the best of the kind which the English have pro¬ 
duced. But as soon as they get on to their specific tactics 
of hushing up the class struggle it all turns putrid. Hence 
too their fanatical hatred of Marx and all of us—because 
of the class struggle. 

“These people have of course many bourgeois follow¬ 
ers and therefore money... 

A CLASSICAL JUDGMENT 
OF INTELLECTUALIST OPPORTUNISM 
IN SOCIAL-DEMOCRACY 

1894. The Peasant Question. “On the Continent,” 
Engels writes on November 10, 1894, “success is develop¬ 
ing the appetite for more success, and catching the peas¬ 
ant, in the literal sense of the word, is becoming the fash¬ 
ion. First the French in Nantes declare through Lafargue 
not only... that it is not our business to hasten ... the 
ruin of the small peasant which capitalism is seeing to for 
us, but they also add that we must directly protect the 
small peasant against taxation, usurers and landlords. But 
we cannot cooperate in this, first because it is stupid and 
second because it is impossible. Next, however, Vollmar 
comes along in Frankfort and wants to bribe the peasantry 
as a whole, though the peasant he has to do with in Upper 
Bavaria is not the debt-laden poor peasant of the Rhine¬ 
land but the middle and even the peasant who exploits 
his men and women farm servants and sells cattle and 
grain in masses. And that cannot be done without giving 
up the whole principle.” 

1894, December 4. “...The Bavarians, who have be¬ 
come very, very opportunistic and have almost turned into 
an ordinary people s party (that is to say, the majority of 
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leaders and many of those who have recently joined the 
Party), voted in the Bavarian Diet for the budget as a 
whole; and Vollmar in particular has started an agitation 
among the peasants with the object of .winning the Upjwr 
Bavarian big peasants—people who own 25 to 80 acres 
of land (10 to 30 hectares) and who therefore cannot 
manage without wage-labourers—instead of winning their 
farm hands.” 

We thus sec that for more than ten years Marx and 
Engels systematically and unswervingly fought opportun¬ 
ism in the German Social-Democratic Party and attacked 
intellectualist philistinism and petty-bourgeoisdom in 
Socialism. This is an extremely important fact. The 
general public knows that German Social-Democracy is 
regarded as a model of Marxist proletarian policy and 
tactics, but it does not know what a constant war the 
founders of Marxism had to wage against the “Right 
wing” (Engels’ expression) of that parly. And it is no 
accident that soon after Engels’ death this war turned 
from a concealed war into an open war. This was an 
inevitable result of the decades of historical development 
of German Social-Democracy. 

And now we very clearly perceive the two lines of 
Engels’ (and Marx’s) recommendations, directions, cor¬ 
rections, threats and exhortations. They most insistently 
called Upon the British and American ^cialists to merge 
with the labour movement and to eradicate the narrow 
and hidebound sectarian spirit from their organizations. 
They most insistently taught the German Social-Democrats 
to beware of succumbing to philistinism, to “parliamen¬ 
tary idiotism” (Marx’s expression in the letter of Septem¬ 
ber 19, 1879), to petty-bourgeois intellectualist oppor- 
tuni.sm. 

Is it not characteristic that our Social-Democratic gos¬ 
sips have noisily proclaimed the recommendations of the 
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silent over the recommendations of the second kind? Is 
not such oiie-sidedness in appraising Marx's and Engels’ 
letters the best indication of a certain Russian Social- 
Democratic ... “one-sidedness”? 

At the present moment, when the international labour 
movement is displaying symptoms of profound ferment 
and wavering, when extremes of opportunism, “parlia¬ 
mentary idiotism” and philistine reformism, have evoked 
opposite extremes of revolutionary syndicalism, the gen¬ 
eral line of Marx's and Engels' “amendments” to British 
and American Socialism and German Socialism acquires 
exceptional importance. 

In countries where there are no Social-Democratic 
workers' parties, no Social-Democratic members of par¬ 
liament, no systematic and consistent Social-Democratic 
policy cither at elections or in the press, etc.—^in such 
countries, Marx and Engels taught, the Socialists must 
at all costs rid themselves of narrow sectarianism and join 
with the labour movement so as to shake up the proletariat 
politically, for in the last third of the nineteenth century 
the proletariat displayed almost no political independence 
either in England or America. In these countries—where 
historical bourgeois-democratic tasks were almost entirely 
absent—the political arena was wholly filled by the 
triumphant and self-complacent bourgeoisie, which in the 
art of deceiving, corrupting and bribing the workers has 
no equal anywhere in the world. 

To think that these recommendations of Marx and 
Engels to the British and American workers’ movement 
can be simply and directly applied to Russian conditions 
is to use Marxism not in order to comprehend its method, 
not in order to study the concrete historical peculiarities 
of the labour movement in definite countries, but in order 
to settle petty factional, intellectualist accounts. 

1S~1460 
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On the other hand, in a country where the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution was still incomplete, where “military 
despotism, embellished with parliamentary forms” (Marx’s 
expression in his Critique of the Gotha Program) prevailed, 
and still prevails, where the proletariat had long ago been 
drawn into politics and was pursuing a Social-Democratic 
policy, what Marx and Engels feared most of all in such 
a country was parliamentary vulgarization and philistine 
compromising of the tasks and scope of the labour move¬ 
ment. 

It is all the more our duty to emphasize and give 
prominence to this side of Marxism in the period of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolulion in Russia because in our 
country a large, “brilliant” and rich bourgeois-liberal 
press is vociferously trumpeting to the proletariat the 
“exemplary” loyalty, the parliamentary legalism, the 
modesty and moderation of the neighbouring German 
labour movement. 

This mercenary lie of the bourgeois betrayers of the 
Russian revolution is not due to accident or to the personal 
depravity of certain past or future ministers in the Cadet 
camp. It ^s due to the profound economic interests of the 
Russian liberal landlords and liberal bourgeois. And in 
combating this lie, this “making the masses stupid” 
(“Masseiiverduinmung”—Engels’ expression in his letter 
of November 29, 1886), the letters of Marx and Engels 
should serve as an indispensable weapon for all Russian 
Socialists. 

The mercenary lie of the liberal bourgeois holds up 
to the people the exemplary “modesty” of the German 
Social-Democrats. The leaders of these Social-Democrats, 
the founders of the theory of Marxism, tell us: 

“The revolutionary language and action.of the French 
has made the w^hining of the Vierecks and Co. (the oppor¬ 
tunist Social-Democrats in the German Reichstag Social- 
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Democralic fraction) sound quite feeble” (the reference 
is to the formation of a labour party in the French Cham- 
l)er and to the Decazeville strike, which split the French 
Radicals from the French proletariat), “and only Lieb- 
knecht and Rebel spoke in the last debate... and both 
of them spoke well. We can with this debate once more 
show ourselves in decent society, which w^as by no means 
the case with all of them. In general it is a good thing that 
the leadership of the Germans (of the international social 
movement), particularly after they sent so many philis- 
lines to the Reichstag (which, it is true, was unavoidable), 
has become rather disputable. In Germany everything 
becomes philistine in peaceful times; and therefore the 
sling of French competilion is absolutely necessary ... 
(Letter of April 29, 1886.) 

Such are the lessons which must be drawn most firmly 
of all by the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party 
which is ideologically dominated by the influence of Ger¬ 
man Social-Democracy. 

These lessons are taught us not by any particular pas¬ 
sage in the correspondence of the greatest men of the nine¬ 
teenth century, but by the whole spirit and substance of 
their comradely and frank criticism of the international 
experience of the proletariat, a criticism which shunned 
diplomacy and petty considerations. 

How far all the letters of Marx and Engels were indeed 
imbued with this spirit may also be seen from the follow¬ 
ing passages which it is true are, relatively speaking, of a 
particular nature, but which on the other hand are highly 
characteristic. 

In 1889 a young, fresh movement of untrained and 
unskilled labourers (gasworkers, dockers, etc.) began in 
England, a movement marked by a new and revolutionary 
spirit. Engels was delighted with it. He refers exultingly 
to the part played by Tussy, Marx’s daughter, who agitated 

15 * 
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among these workers. .. The most repulsive thing here,” 
he says, wriliiig Ironi London on December 7, 1889, “is 
the bourgeois ‘respectability’ which has grown deep into 
the bones of the workers. The division of society into a 
scale of innumerable degrees, each recognized without 
question, each with its own pride but also its native respect 
for its ‘betters’ and ‘superiors,’ is so old and firmly estab¬ 
lished that the bourgeois still find it pretty easy to get 
their bait accepted. 1 am not at all sure for instance, that 
John Burns is not secretly prouder of his popularity with 
Cardinal Manning, the I^rd Mayor and the l)Ourgeoisie 
in general than of his popularity with his own class. And 
Champion—an ex-Lieutenanl—^lias intrigued for years 
with bourgeois and especially wdlh conservative elements, 
preached Socialism at the parson's Church Congress, etc. 
Even Tom Mann, whom 1 regard as the finest of them all, 
is fond of mentioning that he will be lunching with the 
Lord Mayor. If one compares this with the French, one 
can see what a revolution is good for after all.” 

Comment is superfluous. 

Another example. In 1891 there was danger of a Eu¬ 
ropean war. Engels corresponded on the subject with 
Beliel, and they agreed that in the event of Russia attack¬ 
ing Germany, the German Socialists must desperately fight 
the Russians and any allies of the Russians. “If Germany 
is crushed, then we shall be too, while in the most favour¬ 
able case the struggle will be such a violent one that Ger¬ 
many will only be able to maintain herself by revolution¬ 
ary means, so that very possibly we shall be forced to 
come into power and play the part of 1793.” (Letter of 
October 24, 1891.) 

Let this be noted by those opportunists who cried from 
the housetops that “Jacobin” prospects for the Russian 
workers’ party in 1905 were un-Social-Democraticl Engels 
squarely suggests to Rebel the possibility of the Social- 
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Democrats having to participate in a provisional govern¬ 
ment. 

Holding such views on the tasks of Social-Democratic 
workers’ parlies it is quite natural that Marx and Engels 
should have the most fervent faith in the Russian revolu¬ 
tion and its great world significance. We see this ardent 
expectation of a revolution in Russia in this corres|jond* 
ence over a period of nearly twenty years. 

Here is Marx’s letter of September 27, 1877. He is 
quite enthusiastic over the Eastern crisis: “Russia has 
long been standing on the threshold of an upheaval, all the 

elements of it are prepared_The gallant Turks have 

hastened the explosion by years with the thrashing they 
have inflicted.... The upheaval will begin secundum 
artem (according to the rules of the art) with some 
playing at constitutionalism and then there will be a fine 
row (il y aura un beau tapage). If Moilier Nature 
is not iparlicularly unfavourable towards us we shall 
still live to see the fun!” (Marx was then fifty-nine years 
old.) 

Mother Nature did not—and could not very well— 
permit Marx to live “to sec the fun.” But he foretold the 
“playing at constitutionalism,” and it is as though his 
words were written yesterday in relation to the First and 
Second Russian Dumas. And we know that the warning 
to the people against “playing at constitutionalism” was 
the “living soul” of the tactics of boycott so detested by 
the liberals and opportunists.... 

Here is Marx’s letter of November 5, 1880. He is de¬ 
lighted with the success of Capital in Russia, and takes 
the part of the Narodovoltsi against the newly-arisen group 
of Chernoperedeltsi. Marx correctly perceives the anarch¬ 
istic elements in the latter’s views. Not knowing and hav¬ 
ing then no opportunity of knowing the future evolution 
of the Chernoperedeltsi-Narodniki into Social-Democrats, 
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Marx attacks the Chcrnoperedeltsi with all his trenchant 
sarcasm: 

“Thfsc gentlemen are against all political-revolutionary action, 
llussia is to make a somersault into the. anarcliisl romniunist- 
atheist millenium! Meanwhile, they arc preparing for this leap with 
the most tedious doctrinairism, whose so-called principles are being 
hawked about the street ever since the late Bakunin.*’ 

We can gather from this how Marx would have appre¬ 
ciated the significance for Russia of 1905 and the following 
years of the “polifical-revo-lulionary action’’ of Social- 
Democracy.* 

Here is a letter by Engels dated April 6, 1887: “On Ihe 
other hand, il seems as if a crisis is impending in Russia. 

The recent attentats rather upset the apple-cart_” A 

letler of April 9, 1887, says the same Ihing_“The army 

is full of discontented, conspiring officers. ’ (luigels at that 
time w’as influenced by the revolutionary struggle of the 
Narodovoltsi; he .set his hopes on the officers, and did not 
yot see the revolutionary Russian soldiers and sailors, who 
manifeste<l themselves so magnilicenlly eighteen years 
later....) “I do not think things will last another year; 
and once it breaks out (“losgeht”) in Russia, then hurrah!” 

A letter of April 23, 1887: “In Germany there is per¬ 
secution after persecution (of Socialists). It looks as if 
Bismarck wants to have everything ready, so that the 
moment the revolution breaks out in Russia, which is now 
only a question of months, Germany could immedialely 
follow her example” (losgeschlagen werden). 

The months proved to be very, very long ones. Doubt- 

* By the w’ay, if my memory docs not deceive me, Plekhanov 
or V. I. Zasulich told me in 1900-03 about the existence of a let¬ 
ter of Kngels to Plekhanov on Our Differences and on the charac¬ 
ter of the impending revolution in nu.ssia. It would be interesting 
to know preci.sely—is there such a letter, does it still exist, an,d is 
it not time to publish it? 
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less, Philistines will be found who, knitting their brows 
and wrinkling their foreheads, will sternly condemn 
Engels' “revolutionism,” or will indulgently laugh at the 
old utopias of the old revolutionary exile. 

Yes, Marx and Engels erred much and often in deter¬ 
mining the proximity of revolution, in their hopes in the 
victory of revolution (e.g., in 1848 in Germany), in their 
faith in the imminence of a German “republic” (“to die 
for the republic,” wrote Engels of that period, recalling 
his sentiments as a participant in the military campaign 
for an imperial constitution in 1848-49). They erred in 
1871 when they were engaged in “raising revolt in South¬ 
ern France, for which” they (Becker writes “we,” refer¬ 
ring to himself and his nearest friends: letter No. 14 of 
July 21, 1871) “sacrificed and risked all that was humanly 
possible...The same letter says: “If we had had more 
means in March and April we would have roused the 
whole of Southern France and would have saved the Com¬ 
mune in Paris.” (P. 29.) But such errors—the errors of the 
giants of revolutionary thought who tried to raise and did 
raise the proletariat of the whole world above the level 
of petty, commonplace and trifling tasks—^are a thousand 
times more noble and magnificent and historically more 
valuable and true than the puerile wdsdom of official 
liberalism, which sings, shouts, appeals and exhorts about 
the vanity of revolutionary vanities, the futility of the 
revolutionary struggle and the charms of counterrevolu¬ 
tionary “constitutional” fantasies..,. 

The Russian working class will win its freedom and 
give a fillip to Europe by its revolutionary action, full 
though it may be of errors—and let the philistines pride 
themselves on the infallibility of their revolutionary in¬ 
action. 


AprU 6. 1907 




THE DEVELOPMENT OF CAPITAUSM 
IN RUSSIA 

THE PROCESS OF FORMATION OF A HOME MARKET 
FOR LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRY 

(Excerpt) 

PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

The present work was written in the period just pre¬ 
ceding the Russian revolution, during the temporary lull 
that set in after the outbreak of the big strikes of 1895-96. 
The labour movement at that lime had retired within 
itself, as it were, spreading and gaining depth and preparing 
for the beginning of the demonstration movement of 1901. 

The analysis of the social and economic system, and, 
consequently, of the class structure of Russia given in 
this work on the basis of an economic investigation and 
critical examination of statistical data is now being cor¬ 
roborated by the open political action of all cla.sses in the 
course of the revolution. The leading role of the proletariat 
has been fully revealed. It has also been revealed that the 
strength of the proletariat in the historical movement is 
imineasurably greater than the proportion it constitutes 
of the total population. The economic basis of both these 
phenomena is shown in the present work. 

. Further, the revolution is now increasingly revealing 
the dual status and dual role of the peasantry. On the 
one hand, the extensive remnants of the corvee system and 
all sorts of survivals of serfdom, togethet with the uftpre- 
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cedcntcd impoverishment and ruin of the poor peasants, 
fully explain the deep sources of the revolutionary peasant 
movement, the deep-lying roots of the revolutionary spirit 
of the peasantry as a mass. On the other hand, the course 
of the revolution, the character of the various political 
parties, and the numerous political ideological trends all 
reveal the inherently contradictory class structure of this 
mass, its i^lly-bourgeois nature, and the antagonism be¬ 
tween the proprietor and proletarian tendencies within it. 
The wavering of the impoverished small proprietor be¬ 
tween the counterrevolutionary bourgeoisie and the revo¬ 
lutionary proletariat is as inevitable as is the fact that in 
every capitalist society an insigniiicant minority of the 
small producers grow rich, “come up in the wwld,” be¬ 
come bourgeois, while the overwhelming majority are 
either utterly ruined and become wageworkers or paupers, 
or else constantly live on the verge of a proletarian exist¬ 
ence. The economic basis of both trends among the peas¬ 
antry is shown in the present work. 

On this economic basis, the revolution in Russia, of 
course, is inevitably a bourgeois revolution. This Marxist 
thesis is absolutely incontrovertible. It must never be lost 
sight of. It must always he applied to all economic and 
political questions of the Russian revolution. 

But one must know how to apply it. A concrete analysis 
of the status and the interests of the various classes must 
serve to define the precise meaning of this Iruth as applied 
to this or that question. The contrary method of reason¬ 
ing, not infrequently met with among the Social-Demo¬ 
crats of the Right wing, headed by Plekhanov, namely, 
the endeavour to find answers to concrete questions in the 
simple logical development of the general truth about the 
fundamental character of our revolution, is a vulgarization 
of Marxism and a sheer mockery of dialectical material¬ 
ism. With reference to such people, who from the general 
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truth about the character of the revolution deduce, for 
example, that the “bourgeoLsie” must play the leading role 
in this revolution, or that the Socialists must support the 
liberals, Marx would probably have repealed the words 
of Heine he once quoted: “I sowed dragons and reaped a 
harvest of fleas.” 

On this economic basis of the Russian revolution, two 
fundamental lines of development and issue are objectively 
possible for il; 

Either the old landlord economy, which is linked with 
serfdom by a thousand threads, will be preserved and be 
slowly transformed into a purely capitalistic, “Junker” 
economy. The basis for the final transition from labour 
rent to capitalism will be* an internal metamorphosis of 
feudal landlord economy. The whole agrarian system of 
the country will become capitalistic, while retaining the 
features of serfdom for a long time to come. Or the old 
landlord economy will be broken up by revolution, which 
will destroy all remnants of serfdom, big landlordism in 
the first place. The basis for the final transition from 
labour rent to capitalism will be the free development of 
small peasant economy, which w’ill have been greatly stim¬ 
ulated by the expropriation of the landed estates for the 
benefit of the pleasantry. The whole agrarian system will 
become capitalistic, for the more completely the traces 
of serfdom are abolished, the speedier will be ithe disiinte- 
gration of the peasantry. In other words: either landlord¬ 
ism and the chief pillars of the old “superstructure” are 
in the main preserved intact—in which case the predomi¬ 
nant role will be played by the monarchist liberal bour¬ 
geois and landlord, the prosperous peasants will rapidly 
go over to their side, and the peasant masses will be 
degraded, not only expropriated on an enormous scale, 
but, in addition, reduced to bondage by this, or that scheme 
of compensation devised by the Cadets, and crushed ancH 
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stupefied by the rule of reaction—the executors of this 
sort of bourgeois revolution will be politicians of a type 
akin to the Octobrists ® Or landlordism and all the chief 
pillars of the old “superstructure” corresponding to it will 
be destroyed; the proletariat and the peasant masses will 
then play the predominant role, while the unstable or 
counterrevolutionary bourgeoisie will be neutralized; pro¬ 
ductive forces will develop most rapidly and freely on 
capitalist lines, while the masses of the workers and 
peasants will enjoy the best conditions generally conceiv¬ 
able under commodity production—and hence the most 
favourable conditions will be created for the further 
prosecution by the working class of its real and funda¬ 
mental task of socuilist reconstruction. Of course, an end¬ 
less variety of combinations of the elements of one type 
or another of capitalist evolution are possible, and only 
hopeless pedants would attempt to solve the peculiar and 
complex problems that arise in this connection merely by 
quoting some opinion or other expressed by Marx con¬ 
cerning a different historical epoch. 

The work here submitted to the reader is devoted to 
an analysis of the prerevolutionary economics of Russia. 
In a revolutionary epoch a country lives so rapidly and 
impetuously that in the heat of the political struggle it 
is impossible to determine the major results of economic 
evolution. Messrs, the Stolypins^® on the one hand, and the 
liberals on the other (and not only the Cadets a la Struve, 
but all the Cadets in general) are working systematically, 
persistently and consistently to consummate the revolution 
in accordance with the first model. The coup d’etat of 
June 3^ 1907,®^ we have just witnessed marks a victory for 
the counterrevolution, which is striving to ensure the com¬ 
plete predominanice of the landlords in the so-called Rus¬ 
sian popular representative assembly. But how durable 
this “victory” will be is another question, and the struggle 
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for the second issue to the revolution is continuing. Not 
only the proletariat, but the broad masses of the peasantry 
as well are more or less resolutely, more or less consistent¬ 
ly, more or less consciously striving for this issue. In spite 
of all the efforts of the counterrevolution to stifle the direct 
mass struggle by open violence, and in spite of all the 
efforts of the Cadets to stifle it by their despicable and 
h 3 'pocrilical counterrevolutionary ideas, it breaks out, now 
here, now there, do what they will, and puts its impress 
upon the policy of the Narodnik “toiler” parties, although 
the upper crust of petty-bourgeois political loaders (partic¬ 
ularly the “Popular Socialists” and the Trudoviki) are 
undoubtedly infected with the Cadet spirit of treachery, 
Molchalinism^^ and the smugness of moderate and respect¬ 
able Philistines or officials. 

How this struggle will end, or what will be the final 
result of the first assault of the Russian revolution it is 
as yet impossible to say. The time has therefoie not yet 
arrived (or, indeed, do the immediale party duties of a 
participant in the labour movement leave leisure) for a 
thorough revision of the present work.* The second edi¬ 
tion cannot go beyond a description of the prerevolution¬ 
ary economics of Russia. The author was obliged to confine 
himself to a perusal and correction of the text and also 
to adding the most essential of the latest statistical mate¬ 
rial, such as the returns of the last horse census, the 
harvest statistics, the returns of the national census of 
the pKipulation of 1897, new factory statistics, etc. 

The Author 

July 1907 

* Perhaps such a revision would require an extension of this 
work: in that ciise the first volume would have to be restricted to 
an analysis of the prerevolutionary economics of Russia, and the 
second volume devoted to a study of the outcome and results of 
the revolution. 
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NOTES OF A SOCIAL-DEMOCRATIC PUBUCIST 
(ExcerpU) 


V 

Tile boycott is one of the finest revolutionary traditions 
of the most eventful and heroic period of the Russian 
revolution. Wi; said above that one of our tasks i.s care¬ 
fully to pre.serve these traditions in general, to cultivate 
them and to purge them of liberal (and opportunist) 
parasites. We must slop a moment to analyze this task 
in order correctly to define what it implies and to elimi¬ 
nate misinlerpretaiioiis and misunderstandings that might 
easily arise. 

Marxism differs from all other socialist theories in 
the remarkable way it combines complete scientific so¬ 
briety in the analysis of the objective state of affairs and 
the objective course of revolution with the most definite 
recognition of the importance of the revolutionary energy, 
the revolutionary creative genius and the revolutionary 
initiative of the masses—^and also, of course, of individuals, 
groups, organizations and parties that are able to discover 
and exercise contact with various classes. A high apprecia¬ 
tion of revolutionary periods in the development of human¬ 
ity is something that follows logically from the sum-total 
of Marx’s views on history. It is in such periods that the 
numerous contradictions that slowly accumulate in periods 
of so-called peaceful development become resolved. It is 
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in such periods thal the direct role of the various classes 
in Ihe delerininalioii of Ihe forms of social life maiiilests 
itself with Ihe jjreatesl force, and that the fouiidalions are 
laid for the political “superstruclure/’ which then for a 
long time continues to persist on the basis of the new 
relations of produclion. And unlike the bourgeois liberal 
theoreticians, Marx did not regard these periods as devia¬ 
tions from the ‘'‘norinar’ path, not as manifestations of 
“social disease,” not as the deplorable results of excesses 
and mistakes, but as the most vital, the most important, 
essential and decisive moments in ihe history of human 
societies. In Ihe activities of Marx and Engels themselves, 
the period of their participation in the mass revolutionary 
struggle of 1848-49 stands out as tlie central point. It was 
from this point that they proceeded when determining the 
destiny of the workers’ movement and democracy in dif ¬ 
ferent countries. It was to this point that they always 
returned to determine the intrinsic nature of the various 
class(»s and tlieir tendencies in ihe most vivid and purest 
form. It \vas from the standpoint of Ihe revolutionary 
period of that time that they always judged the later and 
smaller political formations and organizations, political 
tasks and political conflicts. It is not for nothing that the 
ideological leaders of liberalism, like Somliart, cordially 
hate this feature of Marx’s activities and wTitings and as¬ 
cribe it to the “bitterness of an exile,” It is so like the 
vermin of police-bourgeois university science to ascribe 
what is the most inseparable component of Marx’s and 
Engels’ revolutionary outlook to personal bitterness, to 
the personal discomforts of life in exile! 

In one of his letters, I think it was to Kugelmann, 
Marx in passing makes a most characteristic remark, one 
that is particularly interesting from the standpoint of the 
question we are discussing. He says that the reaction in 
Germany had almost succeeded in stamping out the mem- 
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ory and traditions of the revolutionary epoch of 1848 
from the minds of the people. Here we have the aims of 
reaction and the aims of the jiarly of the proletariat in 
relation to the revolutionary traditions of a given country 
strikingly contrasted. The aim of reaction is to stamp out 
these traditions, to represent the revolution as “elemental 
madness”—Struve s translation of the German “das tolle 
Jahr” (“the mad year”—the term applied by the German 
police-lx)urgeois historians, and even more widely by 
German iiniversily-professorial historiography to the year 
1848). It is the aim of reaction to get the people to for¬ 
get the forms of struggle, the forms of organization and 
the ideas and slogans that were engendered by the revolu¬ 
tionary period in such profusion and variety. Just as those 
obtuse eulogists of English philistinism, the Webbs, try to 
represent Chartism, the revolutionary period of the 
English labour movement, as pure childishness, as “sow¬ 
ing wild oats,” as a piece of naivete imworthy of serious 
attention, as an accidental and abnormal deviation, so the 
German bourgeois historians treat the year 1848 in Ger¬ 
many. Such also is the attitude of the reactionaries to the 
Great French Revolution, which to this day reveals the 
vitality and strength of its influence on humanity by the 
fact that it still inspires the most savage hatred. And in 
the same way our heroes of counterrevolution, partic¬ 
ularly former “democrats” like Struve, Milyukov, Kize- 
vetter and “tutti quanti,” vie with one another in vilely 
slandering the revolutionary traditions of the Russian 
revolution. Barely two years have elapsed since the direct 
mass struggle of the proletariat won the particle of free¬ 
dom over which the liberal lackeys of the old regime are 
so rapturous, yet in our publicist literature a vast trend 
has already arisen w^hich calls itself liberal (II), which is 
fostered in the Cadet press and which is wholly devoted 
to depicting our revolution, revolutionary methods of 
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struggle, revolutionary slogans and revolutionary tradi¬ 
tions as something base, primitive, naive, elemental, mad, 
etc. ... even criminal ,.. from Milyukov to Kainyshanskv 
il n'y a qu'un pas! On the other hand the successes of 
reaction in first driving the people from the Soviets of 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Deputies into DulDasov-Stolypin^® 
Dumas, and in now driving it mto the Octobrist Duma, 
seem to the heroes of Russian Hlx^ralism to be '‘the process 
of growth of the constitutional consciousness in Russia.” 

It is undoubtedly the duly of Russian Social-Demo¬ 
crats to study our revolution most carefully and thorough¬ 
ly, to acquaint the masses with its forms of struggle, forms 
of organization, etc., to strengthen the revolutionary tradi¬ 
tions among the people, to instil in the masses the con¬ 
viction that important and lasting improvements can be 
achieved solely and exclusively through the revolutionary 
struggle, and to systematically expose tlie utter baseness 
of those smug liberals wiio pollute the social atmosphere 
with the miasma of “constitutional” servility, treachery 
and Molchalinism. In the history of the struggle for lib¬ 
erty a single day of the October strike or of the Decem¬ 
ber uprising is a hundred times more significant than 
months of servile Cadet speeches in the Duma on the 
subject of a nonresponsiblc monarch and a constitutional 
monarchy. We must see to it—for if we do not no one 
else will—that the people should know those vigorous, 
meaningful, highly significant and portentous days far 
more thoroughly and circumstantially tlian those months 
of “constitutional” suffocation and BaIalaikin-Molchalin^° 
progress, which, with the benevolent acquiescence of Sto- 
lypin and his retinue of gendarme censors, our liberal- 
party and nonparty “democratic” (ugh I ughl) press lauds 
so zealously. 

There is no doubt that in many cases sympathy for 
the boycott is created precisely by these praiseworthy ef- 
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forts of revolutionaries to foster the tradition of the finest 
revolutionary period of the past, to enliven the desolate 
swamp of the drab and commonplace present by a spark 
of bold, open and resolute struggle. But it is just because 
we prize this concern for revolutionary traditions that we 
must vigorously protest against the view that the applica¬ 
tion of one of the silogans of a particular historical period. 
can help to restore the essential conditions of that period. 
It is one thing to preserve the traditions of the revolution, 
to know how to use them for constant propaganda and 
agitation and for acquainting the masses with the condi¬ 
tions of a direct and aggressive struggle against the old 
society; but it is another thing to reiterate one slogan torn 
from the sum-total of conditions which gave rise to it and 
guaranteed its success and to apply it to fundamentally 
different conditions. 

Marx himself, who valued revolutionary traditions so 
highly, and unmercifully castigated a renegade or philis¬ 
tine attitude towards them, at the same time demanded 
that revolutionaries should be able to think, should be 
able to analyze the conditions for the application of old 
methods of struggle, and not simply to repeat certain 
slogans. The “national” traditions of 1792 in France will 
perhaps forever remain a model of certain revolutionary 
methods of struggle; but this did not prevent Marx in 
1870, in the famous Address of the International, from 
warning the French proletariat against the mistake of 
transferring those traditions to the conditions of a differ¬ 
ent period. 

The same is true in Russia. We must study the condi¬ 
tions for the application of the boycott; we must instil in 
the masses the idea that the boycott is an entirely legiti¬ 
mate and sometimes essential method at moments when 
the revolution is on the rise (no matter what the pedants 
who take the name of Marx in vain say). But whether 

1&-1460 
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revolulion is really on the rise—which is the fundamental 
condition for proclaiming a boycott—is a question which 
one must be able to raise indei)endently and to decide on 
the basis of a serious analysis of the facts. It is our duty 
to prepare the way for such a rise, as far as it lies within 
our power, and not to renounce the boycott at a proper 
moment; but to regard the boycott slogan as being gen¬ 
erally applicable to every bad or very bad representative 
institution would be an absolute mistake. 

Take the argument that w'as used in defence and sup¬ 
port of the boycott in the “days of freedom,” and you 
will immediately realize the impossibility of simply trans¬ 
ferring these arguments to present-day conditions. 

When advocating the boycott in 1905 and the begin¬ 
ning of 1906 we argued that participation in the elections 
would tend to dampen ardour, to surrender the position 
to the enemy, to lead the revolutionary people astray, to 
facilitate an agreement between tsarism and the counter¬ 
revolutionary bourgeoisie, and so on. What w’as the funda- 
menta premise underlying these arguments, a premise 
not always expressed, but always assumed as something 
self-evident at that tiinel This premise was the rich rev¬ 
olutionary energy of the masses, which sought and found 
direct outlets apart from any “constitutional” channels. 
This premise w^as that the revolution was maintaining a 
continuous offensive against reaction, an offensive which 
it would be criminal to weaken by occupying and defend¬ 
ing a position that was deliberately proffered by the enemy 
in order to weaken the general onslaught. Try to repeat 
these arguments apart from the conditions of this funda¬ 
mental premise and you will immediately discern the dis¬ 
harmony of your “music,” the falseness of your basic 
note. 

It would be equally hopeless to attempt to justify the 
boycott by drawing a distinction between the Second and 
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the Third Dumas. To regard the difTerence between the 
Cadets (who in the Second Duma definitely betrayed the 
people to the Black Hundreds) and the Octobrists as a 
serious and fundamental difference, to attach any real 
significance to the notorious “constitution” that was torn 
up by the coup d’etat of June 3, is something that in 
general corresponds much more to the spirit of vulgar 
democracy than to the spirit of revolutionary Social-De¬ 
mocracy. We have always said, maintained and reiterated 
that the “conslitulion” of the First and Second Dumas 
was only a phantom, that the Cadets’ talk was only a 
manoeuvre to conceal their Octobrist nature, and that the 
Duma was a totally unsuitable instrument for satisfying 
the demands of the proletariat and the peasantry. For us, 
June 3, 1907, is a natural and inevitable result of the de¬ 
feat of December 1905. We were never “captivated” by 
the charms of the “Duma” constitution, and so we cannot 
l>e particularly disappointed by the transition from reac¬ 
tion embellished and lacquered over by Rodichev’s 
phrasemongering to naked, open and crude reaction. Per¬ 
haps the latter is an even more effective means of sober¬ 
ing the boorish liljeral simpletons, or the sections of the 
population they have led astray.... 

Compare the Menshevik Stockholm resolution with the 
Bolshevik London resolution on the State Duma. You 
will find that the first is florid, prolix, full of high-flown 
phrases about the significance of the Duma and swollen 
with a consciousness of the grandeur of work in the 
Duma. The second is simple, concise, sober and modest. 
The first resolution is infused with a spirit of philistine re¬ 
joicing over the marriage of Social-Democracy and consti¬ 
tutionalism (“the new power that has arisen from the 
womb of the people,” and so on and so forth in this same 
false, stereotyped spirit). The second resolution can be 
paraphrased approximately as follows: since the accursed 
16 * 
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counterrevolution has driven us into this accursed pigsty, 
let us work even there for the benefit of the revolution, 
without whining, but also without boasting. 

By defending the Duma from boycott when we were 
still in the period of direct revolutionary struggle, the 
Mensheviks, as it were, gave their pledge to the people 
that the Duma would be something in the nature of a 
weapon of revolution. And they have most solemnly come 
a cropper over this pledge. But if we Bolsheviks gave any 
pledge at all, it was by asserting that the Duma was the 
offspring of counterrevolution and that no real good could 
be expected from it. Our view has been splendidly con¬ 
firmed so far, and it can be safely asserted that it will be 
further confirmed by future events. Unless the October- 
December strategy is “corrected” and repeated on the 
basis of the new data, there will never be freedom in 
Russia. 

Therefore, when I am told that the Third Duma can¬ 
not be utilized as tlic Second Duma was, that the masses 
cannot be made to understand that it is necessary to 
take part in it, I want to answer: if by “utilize” is meant 
Menshevik bombast, such as it being a weapon of the 
revolution, etc., then it certainly cannot. But then even 
the first two Dumas proved in fact to be only steps to the 
Octobrist Duma, yet we utilized them for that simple and 
modest* purpose (propaganda and agitation, criticism and 


* See article in Proletary (Geneva), 1905, “The Boycott of the 
Bulygin Duma’* (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Fourth Russian Edi¬ 
tion, Vol. 9, pp. 156-64.— Ed.), where it was pointed out that we 
do not renounce the use of the Duma generally, but that we are 
now solving another problem confronting us, viz., the problem of 
fighting for a direct revolutionary way. See also the article in 
Proletary (Russian), 1906, No. 1, “On the Boycott” (V. 1. Lenin, 
Collected Works, Fourth Russian Edition, Vol. 11, pp. 118-25.— 
Ed.), where the modesty of the benefits to be derived from work in 
the Duma is emphasized. 
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explaining to the masses what is taking place) for which 
wc shall always be able to ufilize even the worst represent¬ 
ative institutions. A speech in the Duma will not call forth 
any “revolution,” and propaganda in connection with the 
Duma is not distinguished by any particular merits; but 
the advantage that Social-Democracy can derive from the 
one and the other is not less, and sometimes even greater, 
than that derived from a printed speech or a speech de¬ 
livered at some other gathering. 

And in just as simple a manner we must explain to the 
masses our participation in the Octobrist Duma. Owing 
to the defeat of December 1905 and the failure of the 
attempts of 1906-07 to “repair” this defeat, reaction in¬ 
evitably drove us and will continue to drive us constantly 
into worse and worse quasi-constitutional institutions. We 
shall uphold our convictions and advocate our views al¬ 
ways and everywhere, and always insist that no good can 
be expected as long as the old regime remains, as long 
as it is not eradicated. Let us prejiare the conditions for 
a new rise of the revolution, and until it takes place, and 
in order that it may lake place, let us work more persist¬ 
ently and refrain from advancing slogans which have 
meaning only when the revolution is on the rise. 

It would be equally wrong to regard the boycott as a 
line of tactics which sets the proletariat and part of the 
revolutionary bourgeois democracy in opposition to lib¬ 
eralism and reaction. The boycott is not a line of tactics, 
but a special means of struggle suitable under special con¬ 
ditions. To confuse Bolshevism with “boycottism” would 
be as mistaken as to confuse it with “boj^evism.” The dif¬ 
ference between the Bolshevik and Menshevik lines of 
tactics has already been fully revealed and has taken 
shape in the fundamentally different resolutions adopted 
in the spring of 1905 at the Bolshevik Third Congress 
in London and the Menshevik Conference in Geneva. 
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There was no talk then either of Ix>ycolt or of “boyev- 
isin,” nor could there be. As everyone knows, our line of 
tactics differed very deliniiely from the Menshevik line 
I>oth in the elections to the Second Duma, when we were 
not boycottisls, and in the Second Duma itself. Tiie lines 
of tactics diverge wliatever the means and methods of 
struggle, and in every field of the struggle, without any 
special methods of struggle peculiar to either line lieing 
created. And if a boycott of the Third Duma were to l*e 
justified oji the grounds of, or be called forth by, the col¬ 
lapse of revolutionary expectations in connection with the 
First or the Second Duma, by the collapse of a “lawliil,” 
“strong,” “durable,” and “genuine” constitution, it would 
be Menshevisrn of the worst kind. 

VII 

To sum up. The l)OYColt slogan arose in a specific 
historical period. In 1005 and the beginning of 1900 the 
objective state of affairs confronted the combatant social 
forces with the problem of choosing the immediate path: 
the path of direct revolution or a change to a constitu¬ 
tional monarchy. The meaning of the agitation for a boy¬ 
cott was mainly to combat constitutional illusions. The 
condition for the success of the boyco'tt was a wide, gener¬ 
al, rapid and powerful rise of the revolution. 

In all these respects the slate of affairs now, in the 
autumn of 1907, does not make for such a slogan and 
does not justify it. 

While continuing our day-to-day work of preparing 
for the elections, and while not refusing beforehand to 
participate even in the most reactionary representative 
institutions, we must concentrate all our propaganda and 
agitation upon explaining to the i)eople the connection 
between the December defeat and all the subsequent dc*- 
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dine of liberiy and abuse of the constitution. We must 
instil in the masses the tirni conviction that unless there 
is a direct mass struggle such abuse will inevitably con¬ 
tinue and grow worse. 

Without renouncing the use of the boycott slogan at 
times of rising revolution, when the need for such a slogan 
may seriously arise, we must at the present moment direct 
all our elTorls towards transforming by our direct and 
immediate influence every rise in the working-class move¬ 
ment into a general, wide, revolutionary and offensive 
movement against reaction as a whole, against its founda¬ 
tions. 

June 26, 1907 
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There is a well-known saying thal if geometrical 
axioms afleclcd human interests attempts would certainly 
be made to refute them. Theories of the naiuraJ sciences 
which conflict with the old prejudices of theology pro¬ 
voked, and still provoke, the most rabid opposition. No 
wonder, therefore, that the Marxian doctrine, which di¬ 
rectly serves to enlighten and organize the advanced class 
in modern society, indicates the tasks of this class and 
proves the inevitable (by virtue of economic development) 
replacement of the present system by a new order—^no 
wonder that this doctrine had to fight at every step in its 
course. 

There is no need to speak of bourgeois science and 
philosophy, which are officially taught by official profes¬ 
sors in order to befuddle the rising generation of the pos¬ 
sessing classes and to “coach” it against internal and for¬ 
eign enemies. This science will not even hear of Marxism, 
declaring that it has been refuted and annihilated. Young 
scientists who are building their careers by refuting So¬ 
cialism and dcnrrepit elders who arc preserving the tradi¬ 
tions of all the various outworn “systems” attack Marx 
with equal zest. The progress of Marxism and the fact 
that its ideas are spreading and taking firm hold among 
the working class inevitably tend to increase the frequency 
and intensity of these bourgeois attacks on Marxism, 
which only becomes stronger, more hardened and 
more vigorous every time it is “annihilated” by official 
science. 
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But even among doctrines which are connected with 
the struggle of the working class and which are current 
mainly among the proletariat Marxism by no means con¬ 
solidated its position immediately. In the first half cen¬ 
tury of its existence (from the eighteen forties on) Marx¬ 
ism was engaged in combating theories fundamentally 
hostile to it. In the first half of the forties Marx and En¬ 
gels settled accounts with the radical Young Hegelians, 
who took the stand of philosophical idealism. At the end 
of the forties the struggle invaded* the domain of eco¬ 
nomic doctrine, in opposition to Proudhonism. The fifties 
saw the completion of this struggle: the criticism of the 
parties and doctrines which manifested themselves in the 
stormy year of 1848. In the sixties the struggle was trans¬ 
ferred from the domain of general theory to a domain 
closer to the direct working-class movemeni: the ejection 
of Bakunism from the International. In the early seven¬ 
ties the stage in Germany was occupied for a short while 
by the Proudhonist Miihlberger, and in the latter seven¬ 
ties by the positivist Diihring. Biit the influence of both 
on the proletariat was already absolutely insignificant. 
Marxism was already gaining an unquestionable victory 
over all other ideologies in the working-class movement. 

By the nineties this victory was in the main completed. 
Even in the Latin countries, where the traditions of 
Proudhonism held their ground longest of all, the work¬ 
ers’ parties actually based their programs and tactics on 
a Marxist foundation. The revived international organi¬ 
zation of the working-class movement—in the shape of 
periodical international congresses—from the outset, and 
almost without a struggle, adopted the Marxist standpoint 
in all essentials. But after Marxism had ousted all the 
more or less integral doctrines hostile to it, the tendencies 
expressed in those doctrines began to seek other channels. 
The forms and motives of the struggle changed, but the 



struggle continued. And the second half century of the 
existence of Marxism began (in the nineties) with the 
struggle of a trend hostile to Marxism within Marxism. 

Bernstein, a onetime orlhodox Marxist, gave his name 
to this trend hy making the most noise and advancing 
the most integral expression of the amendments to Marx, 
the revision of Marx, revisionism. Even in Russia, where, 
owing to the economic backvrardness of the country and 
the preponderance of a p(‘asant population oppressed by 
the relics of serfdom, non-Marxian Socialism has natural¬ 
ly held its ground longest of all, it is plainly passing into 
revisionism before our very eyes. Both in the agrarian 
question (the program of the municipalization of all 
land) and in general questions of program and tactics, our 
social-Narodniks are more and more substituting “amend¬ 
ments” to Marx for the moribund and obsolescent rem¬ 
nants of the old system, which in its own way was in¬ 
tegral and fiindamenlally hostile to Marxism. 

Pre-Marxian Socialism has l>een smashed. It is con¬ 
tinuing the struggle not on its owm independent ground 
but on the general ground of Marxism—as revisionism. 
Let us, then, examine the ideological content of revi¬ 
sionism. 

In the domain of philosophy revisionism followed in 
the wake of bourgeois professorial “science.” The profes¬ 
sors went “back to Kant”—and revisionism followed the 
neo-Kantians; the professors repeated the banalities that 
priests have uttered a thousand times against philosophi¬ 
cal materialism—and the revisionists, smiling condescend¬ 
ingly, mumbled (word for word after the latest Hand- 
hiicli) that materialism had been “refuted” long ago. The 
professors treated Hegel as a “dead dog,” and while they 
themselves preached idealism, only an idealism a thou¬ 
sand times more petty and banal than Hegel’s, they con¬ 
temptuously shrugged their shoulders at dialectics—and 
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tfic revisionisls floundered after them into the swamp 
of philosophical vulgarization of science, replacing “arl- 
ful” (and revolutionary) dialectics by “simple’' (and tran¬ 
quil) “evolution.” The professors earned their official 
salaries by adjusting both their idealist and “critical” 
systems to the dominant medieval “philosophy” (i.e., to 
theology)- and the revisionists drew close to them and 
endeavoured to make religion a “private affair,” not in 
relation to the modern state, but in relation to the party 
of the advanced class. 

What was the real class significance of such “aniend- 
mcnis” to Marx need not be said—that is self-evident. We 
shall simply note that the only Marxist in the int(;rnational 
Social-Democratic movement who criticized the incredible 
banalities uttered by the revisionists from the standpoint 
of consistent dialectical materialism was Plekhanov. This 
must be stressed all the more emphatically since thorough¬ 
ly mistaken attempts are being made in our days to 
smuggle in the old and reactionary philosophical rubbish 
under the guise of criticism of Plekhanov’s tactical op¬ 
portunism.* 

Passing to political economy, it must be noted first 
of all that the “amendments” of the revisionists in this 
domain were much more comprehensive and circumstan¬ 
tial; attempts were made to influence the public by ad¬ 
ducing “new data on economic development.” It was said 
that concentration and the ou.sting of small-scale produc¬ 
tion by large-scale production do not occur in agriculture 
at all while they proceed very slowly in commerce and 

• See Studies in the Philosnpliif of Marxism hy Bogdanov, 
Bazarov and others. This is not the place to discuss this borik, and 
I must at present confine myself to stating that in the very near 
future I shall show in a series of articles or in a separate pamphlet 
that everything I have said in the text about the nco-Kantian revi¬ 
sionists essentially applies also to these *‘new” neo-IIumist and 
nco-Berkeleyan revisionists.^’ 
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industry. It was said that crises had nour become rarer 
and of less force, and that the cartels and trusts would 
probably enable capital to do away with crises altogether. 
It was said that the “theory of collapse” to which capital¬ 
ism is heading was unsound, owing to the tendency of 
class antagonisms to become milder and less acute. It was 
said, finally, that it would not be amiss to correct Marx’s 
theory of value in accordance with Bohm-Bawerk. 

The fight against the revisionists on these questions 
resulted in as fruitful a revival of the theoretical thought 
of international Socialism as followed from Engels’ con¬ 
troversy with Duhring twenty years earlier. The argu¬ 
ments of the revisionists were analyzed with the help of 
facts and figures. It was proved that the revisionists were 
systematically presenting modern small-scale production 
in a favourable light. The technical and commercial su¬ 
periority of large-scale production over small-scale pro¬ 
duction not only in industry, but also in agriculture, is 
proved by irrefutable facts. But commodity production 
is far less developed in agriculture, and modern statisti¬ 
cians and economists are, as a rule, not very skilful in 
picking out the special branches (sometimes even oper¬ 
ations) in agriculture which indicate that agricullture is 
being progressively drawn into the exchange of world 
economy. Small-scale production maintains itself on the 
ruins of natural economy by a steady deterioration in 
nourishment, by chronic starvation, by the lengthening 
of the working day, by the deterioration in the quality 
of cattle and in the care given to cattle, in a word, by the 
very methods whereby handicraft production maintained 
itself against capitalist manufacture. Every advance in 
science and technology inevitably and relentlessly under¬ 
mines the foundations of small-scale production in capital¬ 
ist society, and it is the task of socialist political economy 
to investigate this process in all its often complicated and 
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intricate forms, and to demonstrate to the small producer 
the impossibility of his holding his own under capitalism, 
the hopelessness of peasant farming under capitalism, and 
the necessity of the peasant adopting the standpoint of 
the proletarian. On this question the revisionists sinned 
from the scientific standpoint by superficially generaliz¬ 
ing facts selected one-sidedly and without reference to 
the system of capitalism as a whole; from the polit¬ 
ical standpoint they sinned by the fact that they inevi¬ 
tably, whether they wanted to or not, Invited or urged 
the peasant to adopt the standpoint of the master (i.e., 
the standpoint of the bourgeoisie), instead of urging 
him to adopt the standpoint of the revolutionary prole¬ 
tarian. 

The position of revisionism was even worse as far as 
the theory of crises and the theory of collapse were con¬ 
cerned. Only for the shortest space of time corild people, 
and then only the most shortsighted, think of remodelling 
the foundations of the Marxian doctrine under the in¬ 
fluence of a few years of industrial boom and prosperity. 
Facts very soon made it clear to the revisionists that crises 
were not a thing of the past: prosperity was followed by 
a crisis. The forms, the sequence, the picture of the par¬ 
ticular crises changed, but crises remained an inevitable 
component of the capitalist system. While uniting produc¬ 
tion, the cartels and trusts at the same time, and in a way 
that was obvious to all, aggravated the anarchy of pro¬ 
duction, the insecurity of existence of the proletariat and 
the oppression of capital, thus intensifying class antagon¬ 
isms to an unprecedented degree. That capitalism is mov¬ 
ing towards collapse—both in the sense of individual po¬ 
litical and economic crises and of the complete collapse of 
the entire capitalist system—has been made very clear, 
and on a very large scale, precisely by the latest giant 
trusts. The recent financial crisb in America and the 
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frightful increase of unemployment all over Europe, to 
say nothing of the impending industrial crisis to which 
many symptoms are pointing—^all this has brought it 
about that the recent “^^thcories” of the revisionists are 
being forgotten by everybody, even, it seems, by many 
of the revisionists themselves. But the lessons which this 
inslability of the intellectuals had given the working class 
must not be forgotten. 

As to the theory of value, it need only be said that 
apart from hints and sighs, exceedingly vague, for Bdhm- 
Bawerk, the revisionists have here contributed absolutely 
nothing, and have therefore left no traces whatever on 
the development of scientific thought. 

In the domain of politics, revisionism did really try 
to revise the foundation of Marxism, namely, the doctrine 
of the class struggle. Political freedom, democracy and 
universal suffrage remove the ground for the class strug¬ 
gle—we were told—and render untrue the old proposition 
of the Communist Manifesto that the workers have no 
country. For, they said, since the “will of the majority” 
prevails under democracy, one must neither regard the 
stale as an organ of class rule, nor reject alliances with 
the progressive, social-reformist bourgeoisie against the 
reactionaries. 

It cannot be disputed that the.se objections of the re¬ 
visionists constituted a fairly harmonious system of views, 
namely, the old and well-known liberal bourgeois views. 
The liberals have always said that bourgeois parliamen¬ 
tarism destroys classes and class divisions, since the right 
to vole and the right to participate in state affairs are 
shared by all citizens without distinction. The whole his¬ 
tory of Europe in the second half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, and the whole history of the Russian revolution in 
the beginning of the twentieth, clearly shows how absurd 
such views are. Economic distinctions are not mitigated 
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but aggravated and intensified under the freedom of “dem¬ 
ocratic'’ capitalism. Parliamentarism does not remove, 
but lays bare the innate character even of the most dem¬ 
ocratic bourgeois republics as organs of class oppression. 
By helping to enlighten and to organize immeasurably 
wider masses of the population than those which pre¬ 
viously took an active part in political events, parliamen¬ 
tarism does not make for the elimination of crises and 
political revolutions, but for the maximum intensification 
of civil war during such revolutions. The events in Paris 
in the spring of 1871 and the events in Russia in the winter 
of 1905 showed as clear as clear could be how inevitably 
this intensification comes about. The French bourgeoisie 
without a moment's hesitation made a deal with the 
enemy of the whole nation, with the foreign army, 
which had ruined its fatherland, in order to crush 
the proletarian movement. Whoever does not un¬ 
derstand the inevitable inner dialectics ol' parliamenta¬ 
rism and bourgeois democracy—which leads to an even 
sharper decision of the dispute by mass violence than 
formerly—will never be able on this basis of parliamen¬ 
tarism to conduct propaganda and agitation that are con¬ 
sistent in principle and really prepare the working-class 
masses for victorious participation in such “disputes.” The 
experience of alliances, agreements and blocs with the 
social-reformist liberals in the West and with the liberal 
reformists (Constitutional-Democrats) in the Russian rev¬ 
olution convincingly showed that tliese agreements only 
blunt the consciousness of the masses, that they do not 
enhance but weaken tlie actual significance of their strug¬ 
gle by linking the fighters with the elements who are less 
capable of fighting and w^ho arc most vacillating and 
treacherous. French Millerandism—the biggest experi¬ 
ment in applying revisionist political tactics on a wide, a 
really national scale—has provided a practical appraisal 



of revisionism that will never be forgotten by the prole¬ 
tariat all over the world. 

A natural complement to the economic and political 
tendencies of revisionism was its attitude to the final aim 
of the socialist movement. “The movement is everything, 
the final aim is nothing”—this catch phrase of Bernstein’s 
expresses the substance of revisionism better than many 
long arguments. To determine its conduct from case to 
case, to adapt itself to the events of the day and to the 
chops and changes of petty politics, to forget the basic 
interests of the proletariat, the main features of the capi¬ 
talist system as a whole and of capitalist evolution as a 
whole; to sacrifice these liasic interests for the real or 
assumed advantages of the moment—such is the policy 
of revisionism. And it patently follows from the very na¬ 
ture of this policy that it may assume an infinite variety 
of forms, and that every more or less “new” question, 
every more or less unexpected and unforeseen turn of 
events, even though it may change the basic line of devel¬ 
opment only to an insignificant degree and only for the 
shortest period of time, will always inevitably give rise 
to one or another variety of revisionism. 

The inevitability of revisionism is determined by its 
class roots in modern society. Revisionism is an inter¬ 
national phenomenon. No Socialist who is in the least in¬ 
formed and thinks at all can have the slightest doubt 
that the relation between the orthodox and the Bernstein- 
iaiis in Germany, the Guesdites and the Jaur6sites (and 
now particularly the .Broussites) in France, the Social- 
Democratic Federation and the Independent Labour Party 
in Great Britain, the Brouckferes and Vanderveldes in Bel¬ 
gium, the Integralists and the Reformists in Italy, and 
the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks in Russia is every¬ 
where essentially similar, notwithstanding the vast dif¬ 
ference in the national conditions and historical factors 
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ill the present state of all these countries. In reality, the 
“division” within the present international socialist move¬ 
ment is now proceeding along one line in all the various 
countries of the world, which testifies to a tremendous 
advance compared with thicty or forty years ago, when 
heterogeneous trends within a united international social¬ 
ist movement ,were combating one another within the var¬ 
ious countries. And the ’‘revisionism from the Left” which 
has begun to take shape in the Latin countries, such as 
“re\"olutionary syndicalism,” is also adapting itself to 
Marxism while “amending” it; Labriola in Italy and La- 
gardclle in France frequently appeal from Marx wwngly 
understood to Marx rightly understood. 

We cannot slop here to analyze the ideological sub¬ 
stance of this revisionism, which has not yet by far devel¬ 
oped to the extent that opportunist revisionism has, has 
not yet become international, has not yet stood the test 
of a single big practical battle with a socialist party even 
in one country. We shall therefore confine ourselves to 
the “revisionism from the Right” described above. 

Wherein lies ils inevitability in capitalist society? Why 
is it more profound than the differences on national pecu¬ 
liarities and degrees of capitalist development? Because 
in every capitalist country, side by side with the prole¬ 
tariat, there are alw'ays broad strata of the petty bour¬ 
geoisie, small masters. Capitalism arose and is constantly 
arising out of small production. A number of new “middle 
strata” is inevitably created by capitalism (appendages to 
the factory, homework, and small workshops scattered 
all over the country in view of the requirements of big 
industries, such as the bicycle and automobile industries, 
etc.). These new small producers are just as inevitably 
being cast into the ranks of the proletariat. It is quite 
natural that the petty-bourgeois world conception should 
again and again crop up in the ranks of the Inroad work- 
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ers' parlies. It is quite natural that this should be so, and 
it always will be so right up to the peripety of the pro¬ 
letarian revolution, for it would be a grave mistake to 
think that the "complete” proletarianization of the major¬ 
ity of the population is essential before such a revolution 
can be achieved. What we now frequently experience 
only in the domain of ideology—disputes over theoretical 
amendments to Marx—what now crops up in practice 
only over individual partial issues of the working-class 
movement as,tactical differences with the revisionists anxl 
splits on these grounds, will all unfailingly have to be 
experienced by the working class on an incomparably 
larger scale when the proletarian revolution intensifles 
all issues and concentrates all differences on points of 
the most immediate importance in determining the con¬ 
duct of the masses, and makes it necessary in the heat of 
the fight to distinguish enemies from friends and to cast 
out bad allies, so as to be able to deal decisive blows at 
the enemy. 

The ideological struggle waged by revolutionary Marx¬ 
ism against revisionism at the end of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury is but the prelude to the great revolutionary battles 
of the proletariat, which is marching forward to the com¬ 
plete victory of its cause despite all the waverings and 
weaknesses of the petty bourgeoisie. 


April 1908 



MATERIAUSM AND EMPIRIO-CRITICISM 

CRITICAL COMMENTS ON A REACTIONARY PHILOSOPHY 
(Excerpt) 


i CHAPTER VI 

EMPIRIO-CRITICISM 
AND HISTORICAL MATERIALISM 

4. PARTIES IN PHILOSOPHY 
AND PHILOSOPHICAL BLOCKHEADS 

It remains for us to examine the relation between 
Machism and religion. But this broadens into the question 
of whether there are parties generally in philosophy, and 
what is meant by nonpartisanship in philosophy. 

Throughout the preceding exposition, in connection 
with every problem of epistemology touched upon and 
in connection with every philosophical question raised by 
the new physics, we traced tlie struggle between material¬ 
ism and idealism. Behind the mass of new terminological 
devices, behind the Utter of erudite scholasticism, we in¬ 
variably discerned two principal alignments, two funda¬ 
mental trends in the solution of philosophical problems. 
Whether nature, matter, the physical, the external world 
be 'taken as primary, and mind, spirit, sensation (experi¬ 
ence—as the widespread terminology of our time has it), 
the psychical, etc., be regarded as secondary—that is the 
root question which in fact continues to divide the phi¬ 
losophers into two great camps. The sources of-thousands 
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upon Ihousiuids of inislakes mid of Ihe confusion reigning 
in this sphere is Ihe fad that lioneath the envelope of 
terms, definitions, scholastic devices and verbal artifices, 
these two fundamental trends are overlooked. (Bogdanov, 
for instance, refuses to acknowledge his idealism, because, 
you see, instead of the “metaphysical” concepts “nature” 
and “mind,” he has taken the “experiential” physical and 
psychical. A word has been changed!) 

The genius of Marx and Elngels consisted in the very 
fact that in the course of ii long period, nearly half a cen- 
turg, they developed materialism, that they further ad¬ 
vanced one fundamental trend in philosophy, that they 
did not confine themselves to reiterating epistemological 
problems that had already been solved, but consistently 
applied—and showed how to apply —this same material¬ 
ism in the sphere of the social sciences, mercilessly brush¬ 
ing aside as litter and rubbish the pretentious rigmarole, 
the innumerable attempts to “discover” a “new” line in 
philosophy, to invent a “new” trend and so forth. The 
verbal nature of such attempts, the scholastic play with 
new philosophical “isms,” the clogging of the issue by 
pretentious devices, the inability to comprehend and clear¬ 
ly present the struggle iKJtw’een the two fundamental 
epistemological trends—this is what Marx and Engels 
persistently pursued and fought against throughout their 
entire activity. 

We said, “nearly half a century.” And, indeed, as far 
back as 1843, when Marx was only becoming Marx, i.e., 
the founder of scientific Socialism, the founder of modern 
materialism, which is immeasurably richer in content and 
incomparably more consistent than all preceding forms 
of materialism, even at that time Marx pointed out with 
amazing clarity the basic trends in philosophy. Karl Griin 
quotes a letter from Marx to Feuerbach dated October 20, 
1843, in which Marx invites Feuerbach to write an 
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article for the Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbiicher against 
Schelling. This Schelling, writes Marx, is a sihallow brag¬ 
gart with his claims to having embraced and transcended 
all previous philosopliical trends. “To the French roman¬ 
ticists and mystics Schelling says: I am the union of phi¬ 
losophy and theology; to the French materialists: I am the 
union of the flesh and the idea; to the French sceptics: 
I am the destroyer of dogmatism.”* That the “sceptics,” 
be they called Humeans or Kanlians (or, in the twentieth 
century, Machians), cry out against the “dogmatism” of 
both inaterialisiu and idealism, Marx at that time already 
realized; and, without letting himself be diverted by any 
one of a thousand wretched little philosophical systems, 
he was able, through Feuerbach, to lake the direct mate¬ 
rialist road as against idealism. Thirty years later, in the 
afterword to the second edition of the first volume of 
Capital, Marx just as clearly and definitely contrasted 
his materialism to Hegel’s idealism, the most consistent 
and develoix^d idealism of all; he contemptuously brushed 
Comtian “positivism” a.side and dubbed as wretched 
epigoni the contemporary philosophers who imagined 
that they had destroyed Hegel when in reality they had 
reverted to a repetilion of the pre-Hegelian errors of Kant 
and Iliime. In tlie teller to Kugelmann of June 27, 1870, 
Marx refers just as contemptuously to “Buchner, Lange, 
Diihring, Fechner, etc.,” because they understood nothing 
of Hegel’s dialectics and tri*ated him with scorn.** And 

• Karl Griin, lAidwig Feuerbach in seinem Briefwechsel und 
Nachinss, sowie in seiner philosophischen Charakterentwicklung 
{Ludwig Feuerbach,. His Correspondence, Posthumous Works and 
Philosophical Development. — Ed,), I. Bd., Leipzig, 1874. S. 381. 

*• Of the positivist Bi*i\sly, Marx, in his letter of December 13, 
1870, speaks as follows: “Professor Becsly is a Comtist and is as 
such obliged to support alt sorts of crotchets.'’ Compare this with 
the opinion given of the positivists of the Huxley type by Engels 
in 1892. 
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finally, take the various philosophical utterances by Marx 
in Capital and other works, and you will find an invariable 
basic motif, viz., insistence upon materialism and con¬ 
temptuous derision of all obscurity, of all confusion and 
all deviations towards idealism. All Marx’s philosophical 
utterances revolve within these two fundamental oppo^ 
sites, and, in the eyes of professorial philosophy, their 
defect lies in this “narrowness” and “one-sidedness.” As 
a matter of fact, this refusal to recognize the hybrid proj¬ 
ects for reconciling materialism and idealism constitutes 
the great merit of Marx, who moved forward along a 
sharply-defined philosophical road. 

Entirely in the spirit of Marx, and in close collabo¬ 
ration with him, Engels in all his philosophical works 
briefly and clearly contrasts the materialist and idealist 
line in regard to all questions, without, either in 1878, or 
1888, or 1892, taking seriously the endless attempts to 
“transcend” the “one-sidedness” of materialism and ideal¬ 
ism, to proclaim a new trend—“positivism,” “realism,” 
or some other professorial charlatanism. Engels based his 
whole fight against Diihring on the demand for consistent 
adherence to materialism, accusing the materialist Diihr- 
ing of verbally confusing the issue, of phrasemongering, 
of methods of reasoning which involved a compromise 
with idealism and adoption of the position of idealism. 
Either materialism consistent to the end, or the falsehood 
and confusion of philosophical idealism—such is the 
formulation of the question given in every paragraph of 
Anti-Diihring; and only people whose minds had already 
been corrupted by reactionary professorial philosophy 
could fail to notice it. And right down to 1894, when the 
last preface was written to Anti-Duhring, revised and en¬ 
larged by the author for the last time, Engels continued 
to follow the latest developments both in philosophy and 
science, and continued with all his former resoluteness 
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to hold to his lucid and firm position, brushing away the 
litter of new systems, big and little. 

That Engels followed the new developments in phi¬ 
losophy is evident from Ludwig Feuerbach. In the 1888 
preface, mention is even made of such a phenomenon as 
the rebirth of classical German philosophy in England 
and Scandinavia, whereas Engels (both in the preface and 
in the text of the book) has nothing but the most extreme 
contempt for the prevailing neo-Kantianism and Humism. 
It is quite obvious that Engels, observing the repetition 
by fashionable German and English philosophy of the 
old pre-Hegelian errors of Kantianism and Humism, was 
prepared to expect some good even from the turn to Hegel 
(in England and Scandinavia), hoping that the great 
idealist and dialectician would help to disclose petty ideal¬ 
ist and metaphysical errors. 

Without undertaking an examination of the vast num¬ 
ber of shades of neo-Kantianism in Germany and of 
Humism in England, Engels from the very outset refutes 
their fundamental deviation from materialism. Engels de¬ 
clares that the entire tendency of these two schools is 
scientifically a step backward.'' And what is his opinion 
of the undoubtedly “positivist,” according to the current 
terminology, the undoubtedly “realist” tendencies of these 
neo-Kantians and Humeans, among whose number, for 
instance, he could not help knowing Huxley? That “posi¬ 
tivism” and that “realism” which attracted, and which 
continue to attract, an infinite number of muddleheads, 
Engels declared to be of best a philistine method of 
smuggling in materialism while criticizing and abjuring 
it publicly I One has to reflect only very little on such an 
appraisal of Thomas Huxley—a very great scientist and 
an incomparably more realistic realist and positive positiv¬ 
ist than Mach, Avenarius and Co.—in order to understand 
how contemptuously Engels would have greeted the pros- 
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enl infatuation of a group of Marxists witli “recent positiv¬ 
ism,” the “latest realism,” etc. 

Marx and Engels were partisans in philosophy from 
start to finish; they were able to detect the deviations 
from materialism and concessions to idealism and fideism 
in each and every “new” tendency. They therefore ap¬ 
praised Huxley exclusively from the standpoint of his 
materialist consistency. They therefore rebuked Feuer¬ 
bach for not pursuing materialism to the end, for re¬ 
nouncing materialism because of the errors of individual 
materialists, for combating religion in order to renovate 
it or invent a new religion, for being unable, in sociology, 
to rid himself of idealist phraseology and become a mate¬ 
rialist. 

And whatever particular mistakes he committed in his 
exposition of dialectical materialism, J. Dietzgen fully 
appreciated and took over this great and most precious 
tradition of hLs teachers. Dietzgen sinned much by his 
clumsy deviations from materialism, but he never attempt¬ 
ed to dissociate himself from it in principle, he never 
attempted to hoist a “new” standard, and always at the 
decisive moment he firmly and categorically declared: I 
am a materialist; our philosophy is a materialist iphi- 
losophy. “Of all parties,” our Joseph Dietzgen justly said, 
“the middle party is the most repulsive.... Just as parties 
in politics are more and more becoming divided into two 
camps ... so science too is being divided into two general 
classes (Generalklassen): metaphysicians on the one hand, 
and physicists, or materialists, on the other.* The inter¬ 
mediate elements and conciliatory quacks, with their var¬ 
ious appellations—^spiritualists, sensualists, realists, etc., 

• Here again we have a clumsy and inexact expression: in¬ 
stead of ^‘metaphysicians,” he should have said: “idealists.” Else¬ 
where Dietzgen liimself contrasts the pietaphysicians and the dia’ 
lecticians. 
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etc.,—fall now into one, now into the other current on 
their way. We aim at definiteness and clarity. The reac¬ 
tionaries who sound a retreat (Relraileblaser) call them- 
selvesi idealists,and materialists should be the name 
for all who are striving to liberate the human mind from 
the metaphysical st>ell,... If we compare the two parties 
respectively to solid and liquid, lietween them there is 
a mush.”** 

True I The “realists,” etc., including the “positivists,” 
the Machians, etc., are all a wretched mush; they are a 
contemptible middle party m philosophy, who confuse 
the materialist and idealist trends on every question. The 
attempt to escape these two basic trends in philosophy is 
nothing but “conciliatory quackery.” 

J. Dietzgen had not the slightest doubt that the “scicn- 
tific priestcraft” of idealist philosophy is simply the ante¬ 
chamber to open priestcraft. “Scientific priestcraft” he 
wrote, “is seriously endeavouring to assist religious priest¬ 
craft” (op. cit., p. 51). “In particular, the sphere of episte¬ 
mology, the misunderstanding of the human mind, is such 
a louse^hole” (Lausgrul>e) in which both kinds of priests 
“lay their eggs.” “Graduated flunkeys,” who with their 
talk of “ideal blessings” stultify the people by their sham 
(geschraubter) “idealism” (p. 53)—that is J. Dielzgcn’s 
opinion of the professors of philosophy. “Just as the 
antipodes of the good God is the devil, so the professorial 
priest (Kathederpfaffen) has his opposite ]X)le in the mate¬ 
rialist.” The materialist theory of knowledge is “a uni¬ 
versal weapon against religious belief” (p. 55), and not 
only against the “notorious, formal and common religion 

* Note that Dietzgen lias corrected himself and now explains 
more exactly which is the party of the enemies of materialism. 

See the article, “Social-Democratic Philosophy,” written in 
1876. Kleinere philosophische Schriften {Smaller Philosophical Es* 
says.—Dd.)^ 1903, ». 135, 
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of the priests, but also against the most refined, elevated 
professorial religion of muddled (benebelter). idealists” 
(p. 68). 

Dietzgen was ready to prefer “religious honesty” to the 
“half-heartedness” of freelhinking professors (p. 60), for 
“there at least there is a system,” there we find complete 
people, people who do not separate theory from practice. 
For the Herr Professors “philosophy is not a science, but 
a means of defence against Social-Democracy..(p. 107). 
“All who call themselves philosophers, professors, and 
university lecturers are, despite their apparent freethink- 
ing, more or less immersed in superstition and mysti¬ 
cism ... and in reliaiion to Social-Democracy constitute a 
single ... reactionary mass” (p. 108). “Now, in order to 
follow the true path, without being led astray by all the 
religious and philosophical gibberish (Welsch), it is neces¬ 
sary to study the falsest of all false paths (der Holzweg 
der Holzwegc), philosophy” (p. 103). 

Let us now examine Mach, Avenarius and their school 
from the standpoint of parties in philosophy. Oh, these 
gentlemen boast of their nonpartisanship, and if they have 
an antipodes, it is the mctterialist ... and only the mate¬ 
rialist. A red thread that rims through all the writings of 
all the Machians is the stupid claim to have “risen above” 
materialisim and idealism, to have transcended this 
“obsolete” antithesis; but in fact the whole fraternity are 
continually sliding into idealism and are conducting a 
steady and incessant struggle against materialism. The 
subtle epistemological crotdiets of a man like Avenarius 
arc but professorial inventions, an attempt to form a small 
philosophical sect “of his own”; but, as a matter of fact, 
in the general circumstances of the struggle of ideas and 
trends in modern society, the objective part played by 
these epistemological artifices is in every case the same, 
namely, to .clear the way for idealism and fideisin, and 
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to serve them faithfully. In fact, it cannot be an accident 
that the small school of empirio-criticists is acclaimed by 
the English spiritualists, like Ward, by the French neo- 
criticists, who praise Mach for his attack on materialism, 
and by the German immanentistsi Dietzgen’s expression, 
“graduated flunkeys of fideism,” hits the nail on the head 
in the case of Mach, Avenarius and their whole school.* 

It is the misfortune of the Russian Machians who 
undertook to “reconcile” Machism and Marxism, that they 
trusted the reactionary professors of philosophy and as 
a result slipped down an inclined plane. The methods of 
operation employed in the various attempts to develop 
and supplement Marx were not very ingenious. They read 
Ostwald, believe Ostwald, paraphrase Oslwald and call it 
Marxism. They read Mach, believe Mach, paraphrase Mach 
and call it Marxism. They read Poincare, believe Poincar6, 
paraphrase Poincare and call it Marxism 1 Nof a single one 
of these professors, who are capable of making very valu- 

♦ Here is another example of how the widespread currents of 
reactionary bourgeois philosophy make use of Machism in practice. 
Perhaps the “latest fashion” in the latest American philosophy is 
“pragmatism” (from the Greek word “pragma”—action; that is, a 
philosophy of action). The philosophicul journals perhaps speak 
more of pragmatism than of anything else. Pragmatism ridicules 
Uie metaphysics both of idealism and materialism, acclaims expe¬ 
rience and only experience, recognizes practice as the only crite¬ 
rion, refers to the positivist movement in general, especially turns 
for support to Ostwald, Mach, Pearson, Poincari and Duhem for 
the belief that science is not an “absolute copy of reality” and ... 
successfully deduces from all this a God for practical purposes, 
and only for practical purposes, without any metaphysics, and with¬ 
out transcending the bounds of experience (cf. William James, 
Pragmatism, A New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking, New 
York and London, 1907, pp. 57 and 106 especially). From the stand¬ 
point of materialism the difference between Machism and pragma¬ 
tism is as insignificant and unimportant as the difference between 
cmpirio-criticism and empirio-monism. Compare, for example, Bog¬ 
danov's definition of truth with the pragmatist definition of truth, 
which is: “Truth for the pragmatist becomes a class-name for all 
sons of definite working values in experience” (ibid., p. 68). 
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able contributions in I he special liclds of chemistry, his¬ 
tory, or physics, can he trusted one iota when it comes 
to philosophy. Why? For the same reason that not a 
single professor of political economy, who may be capable 
of very valuable contributions in the field of factual and 
specialized investigations, can be trusted one iota when it 
comes to the general theory of political economy. For in 
modern society the latter is as much a partisan science 
as is epistemology. Taken as a whole, the professors of 
economics are nothing but learned salesmen of the capi¬ 
talist class, while the professors of philosophy arc learned 
salesmen of the theologians. 

The task of Marxists in both cases is to be able to 
master and adapt the achievements of these “salesmen” 
(for instance, you will not make the slightest pmgress in 
the investigation of new economic phenomena unless you 
have recourse to the works of these salesmen) and to be 
able to lop off their reactionary tendency, to pursue one’s 
own line and to combat the whole alignment of forces and 
classes hostile to us. And this is just what our Machians 
were unable to do; they slavishly follow the lead of the 
reactionary professorial philosoi)hy. “Perhaps we have 
gone astray, but we are seeking,” wrote Tmnacharsky in 
the name of the authors of the Studies. The trouble is that 
it is not you who are seeking, but you wdio are being 
sought I You do not go with your, i.e., Marxist (for you 
want to be Marxists) standpoint to every change in bour¬ 
geois philosophical fashion; the fasliioii comes to you, 
foists upon you its new surrogates got up in the idealist 
taste, one day a la Ostwald, the next day h la Mach, and 
the day after h la Poincar6. These silly “theoretical” de¬ 
vices (“energetics,” “elements,” “introjections,” etc.) in 
which you so naively believe are confined to a narrow 
and tiny school, while the ideological and social tendency 
of these devices is immediately spotted by the Wards, the 
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neocrilirisls, the iminaiiontisLs, the Lopatins and the prag¬ 
matists, and it serves their purposes. The infatuation for 
einpirio-crilicisin and “physical” idealism passes as rapid¬ 
ly as the infatuation for neo-Kantianism and “physio¬ 
logical” idealism; but fideism takes its toll from every 
such infatjuation and modifies its devices in a thousand 
ways for the benefit of philosophical idealism. 

The attitude towards religion and the attitude towards 
natural science excellently illustrate the actual class use 
made of empirio-criticism by bourgeois reactionaries. 

Take the fii*st question. Do you think it is an accident 
that in a collective work directed against the philosophy 
of Marxism Lunacharsky went so far as to sjieak of the 
“deification of the higher human potentialities,” of “reli¬ 
gious atheism,” etc.?* If you do, it is only because the 
Russian Machians have not informed the public correctly 
regarding the whole Machian current in Europe and the 
attitude of this current to religion. Not only is this atti¬ 
tude in no way similar to the attitude of Marx, Engels, 
J. Dietzgen and even Feuerbach, but it is the very op- 
posite, beginning with Petzoldt s statement to the effect 
that enipirio-criiicism “contradicts neither theism nor 
atheism” (Einfiihrung in die Philosophic der reinen Er- 
fahriing** Bd. I, S. 351), or Mach's declaration that “re¬ 
ligious opinion is a private affair” (French translation, 
p. 434), and ending with the explicit fideism, the explicit¬ 
ly archreactionarg views of Conielius, who praises Mach 
and whom Mach praises, of (’.arus and of all the imma- 
nentists. The neutrality of a philosopher in this question is 

* Studies, pp. 157, 159. In the Zagranichnaya Gazeta the same 
author speaks of ^^scieiititic Socialism in its religious •significance'* 
(No. 3, p. 5) and in Ohrazouaniye, 1908, No. 1, p. 164, he explicitly 
says: *Tor a long time a new religion has been maturing within 
me....” 

** Introduction to the Philosophy of Pure Experience.- Tr. 
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in itself servility to fideisui, and Mach and Avcnarius, be¬ 
cause of Uie very premises of their epistemology, do not 
and cannot rise above neutrality. 

Once you deny objective reality, given us in sensation, 
you have already lost every one of your weapons against 
fideism, for you have slipped into agnosticism or subjec¬ 
tivism—^and that is all fideism wants. If the perceptual 
world is objective reality, then the door is closed to every 
other “reality” or quasi reality (remember that Bazarov 
believed the “realism” of the immanentists, who declare 
God to be a “real concept”). If the world is matter in 
motion, matter can and must be infinitely studied in the 
infinitely complex and detailed manifestations and rami¬ 
fications of this motion, the motion of this matter; but 
beyond it, beyond the “physical,” external world, with 
which everyone is familiar, there can be nothing. And 
the hostility to materialism and the showers of abuse 
heaped on the materialists are all in the order of things 
in civilized and democratic Europe. All this is going on 
to this day. All this is being concealed from the public by 
the Russian Machians, who have not once attempted even 
simply to compare the attacks made on materialism by 
Mach, Avenarius, Petzoldt and Co., with the statements 
made in favour of materialism by Feuerbach, Marx, 
Engels and J. Dietzgen. 

But this “concealment” of the attitude of Mach and 
Avenarius to fideism will not avail. The facts speak for 
themselves. No efforts can release these reactionary pro¬ 
fessors from the pillory in which they have been placed 
by the kisses of Ward, the neocrilicists, Schuppe, Schu- 
bert-Soldern, Leclair, the pragmatists, etc. And the in¬ 
fluence of the persons mentioned, as philosophers and pro¬ 
fessors, the popularity of their ideas among the “cul¬ 
tured,” i.e., the bourgeois, public and the specific liter¬ 
ature they have created are ten times wider and richer 
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than the particular little school of Mach and Avenarius. 
The little school serves those it should serve, and it is 
exploited as it deserves to he exploited. 

The shameful things to which Lunacharsky has 
stooped are not exceptional; they are the product of 
empirio-criticism, both Russian and German. They cannot 
be defended on the grounds of the “good intentions” of 
the author, or the “special meaning” of his words; if it 
were the direct and common, i.e., the directly fideistic 
meaning, we should not stop to discuss matters with the 
author, for most likely not a single Marxist could be 
found in whose eyes such statements would not have 
placed Anatole Lunacharsky exactly in the same category 
as Peter Struve. If this is not the case (and it is not the 
case yet) , it is exclusively because we perceive the “spe¬ 
cial” meaning and are fighting while there is still ground 
for a tight on comradely lines. This is just the disgrace 
of Lunacharsky’s statements—that he could connect them 
with his “good” intentions. This is just the evil of his 
“theory”—that it permits the use of such methods or of 
such conclusions in the pursuit of good intentions. This is 
just the trouble—^that at best “good” intentions are the 
subjective affair of Tom, Dick or Harry, while the social 
significance of such statements is undeniable and indis¬ 
putable, and no reservation or explanation can weaken 
their effect. 

One must be blind not to see the ideological affinity 
between Lunacharsky’s “deification of the higher human 
potentialities” and Bogdanov’s “general substitution” of 
the psychical for all physical nature. Tliis is one and the 
same thought; in the one case it is expressed principally 
from the esthetic standpoint, and in the other from the 
epistemological standpoint. “Substitution,” approaching 
the subject tacitly and from a different angle, already 
deifies the “higher human potentialities,” by divorcing the 
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“psycliical" from man and by subslilutiiig an immensely 
extended, abstract, divinely-lifeless “psychical in general” 
for all physical nature. And what of Yushkevich’s “Logos” 
introduced into the “irrational stream of experience”? 

A single claw ensnared, and the bird is lost. And our 
Machians have all become ensnared in idealism, that is, 
in a diluted and subtle iideism; they became easnared from 
the moment they took “sensation” not as the image of 
the external world but as a special “element.” It is no¬ 
body's sensation, nobody's mind, nobody’s spirit, nobody’s 
w'ill—this is what one inevitably comes to if one does not 
recognize the materialist theory that the human mind 
reflects an objectively real external w'orld. 


Latter lialf of 1908 



THE ATTITUDE OF THE WORKERS’ PARTY 
TOWARDS RELIGION 


Deputy Surkov’s speech in the State Duma during the 
debate on the Synod estimates, and the discussion, which 
we print elsewhere in this issue, that arose within our 
Duma fraction when it considered the draft of this speech, 
have raised a question which is of extreme importance and 
urgency at this particular moment. An interest in all ques¬ 
tions connected with religion is undoubtedly being evinced 
today by wide circles of “society” and has penetrated to 
the ranks of tlie intellectuals who stand close to the work¬ 
ing-class movement, and also to certain circles of the 
workers. It is the absolute duty of Social-Democrats to 
make a public statement of their attitude towards religion. 

Social-Democracy bases its whole world outlook on 
scientific Socialism, i.e., Marxism. The philosophical basis 
of Marxism, as Marx and Engels repeatedly declared, is 
dialectical materialism, which has fully taken over the 
historical traditions of eighteenth-century materialism in 
France and of Feuerbach (first half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury) in Germany—a materialism which is absolutely athe¬ 
istic and resolutely hostile to all religion. Let us recall 
that the whole of Engels’ Anti-Duhring, which Marx read 
in manuscript, is an indictment of the materialist and 
atheist Diihring for not being a consistent materialist and 
for leaving loopholes for religion and religious philosophy. 
Let us recall that in his essay on Ludwig Feuerbach, 
Engels reproaches Feuerbach for combating religion! not 

lS-1460 
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in order to destroy it, but in order to renovate it, to create 
a new, “exalted” religion, and so forth. Religion is the 
oi)ium of the people—this dictum of Marx’s is the corner¬ 
stone of the whole Marxist outlook on religion. Marxism 
has always regarded all modern religions and churches 
and all religious organizations as instruments of bourgeois 
reaction that serve to defend exploitation and to drug the 
working class. 

Yet at the same time Engels frequently condemned the 
efforts of people who desired to be “more Left” or “more 
revolutionary” than the Social-Democrats to introduce an 
explicit avowal of atheism, in the sense of declaring war 
oil religion, into the program of the workers’ party. Com- 
meniing in 1874 on the famous manifesto of the Blanquist 
fugitive Communards who were living in exile in London, 
Engels called their vociferous proclamation of war on 
religion foolishness, and stated tliat such a declaration of 
war was the best way to revive interest in religion and to 
prevent it from really dying out. Engels blamed the Blan- 
quists for failing to understand that only the class struggle 
of the working-class masses could in fact, by comprehen¬ 
sively drawing large numbers of the proletariat into con¬ 
scious and revolutionary social practice, free the oppressed 
masses from the yoke of religion; whereas to proclaim 
war on religion a political task of the workers’ party was 
just anarchistic phrasemongering. And in 1877, too, in 
his Anti‘Duhring, while ruthlessly attacking every slight¬ 
est concession made by Diiliring the philosopher to ideal¬ 
ism and religion, Engels no less resolutely condemns Diih- 
ring’s pseudorevolutionary idea that religion should be 
prohibited in socialist society. To declare such a war on 
religion, Engels says, is to “out-Bismarck Bismarck,” i.e., 
to repeat the folly of Bismarck’s, struggle against the 
clericals (the notorious “Struggle for Culture,” Kultur- 
kampf, i.e., the struggle Bismarck waged in the 1870’s 
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against the German Catholie party, the “Centre” party, 
by means of a police jxirseculion of Catholicism). By this 
struggle Bismarck only stimulated the militant clericalism 
of the Catholics and only injured the work of real culture, 
because he gave prominence to religious divisions rather 
than political divisions and diverted the attention of cer¬ 
tain sections of the working class and the democracy from 
the urgent tasks of the class and revolutionary struggle to 
a most superficial and mendacious bourgeois anticlerical¬ 
ism. Accusing the would-be ultrarevolutionary Diihring 
of wanting to rei)€at Bismarck's folly in another form, 
Engels insisted that the workers' party should have the 
ability to work patiently at the task of organizing and 
educating the proletariat, which would lead to the dying 
out of religion, and not venture into a political w’ar on 
religion. This view has thoroughly permeated German 
Social-Democracy, which, for example, advocated freedom 
for the Jesuits, their admission into Germany, and the 
complete abandonment of police methods of combating 
any particular religion. “Religion is a private matter”; 
this celebrated point in the Erfurt Program (1891) en¬ 
dorsed these political tactics of Social-Democracy. 

These tactics have now managed to become a mere 
matter of routine; they have already managed to give rise 
to a new distortion of Marxism in the opposite direction, 
in the direction of opportunism. This point in the Erfurt 
Program has come to be interpreted as meaning that we 
Social-Democrats, that our Parly considers religion to be 
a private matter, that religion is a private matter for us 
as Social-Democrats, for us as a Party. Without entering 
into a direct controversy with this opportunist view, Engels 
in the nineties deemed it necessary to oppose it resolutely 
in a pasitive, and not a polemical form. To wit: Engels 
did this in the form of a statement, which he deliberately 
underlined, that Social-Democrats regard religion as a 
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private matter in relation to the state, Lul not in relation 
to tJicinselves, not in relation to Marxism, and not in 
relation to the workers’ party. 

Such is the external history of the utterances of Marx 
and Engels on the question of religion. To people with a 
sialterdash attitude towards Marxism, to people who can¬ 
not or will not think, this history is a skein of meaning¬ 
less Marxist contradictions and waverings, a hodgepodge 
of “consistent” atheism and “sops” to religion, “unprin¬ 
cipled” wavering between a r-r-revolutionary war on God 
and a cowardly desire to “ingratiate” oneself with reli¬ 
gious workers, a fear of scaring them away, etc., etc. The 
literature of the anarchist phrasemongers is full of attacks 
on Marxism in this vein. 

But anybody who is able to treat Marxism at all se¬ 
riously, to ponder over its philosophical principles and the 
experience of international Social-Democracy, will readily 
sec that the Marxist tactics in regard to religion are thor¬ 
oughly consistent and were carefully thought out by Marx 
and Engels, and that what dilettantes or ignoramuses 
regard as wavering is but a direct and inevitable deduc¬ 
tion from dialectical materialism. It would be a profound 
mistake to think that the apparent “moderation” of the 
Marxist attitude towards religion is due to supposed 
“tactical” considerations, by the desire “not to scare away” 
anybody, and so forth. On the contrary, in this question 
too the political line of Marxism is inseparably bound up 
with its philosophical principles. 

Marxism is materialism. As such, it is as relentlessly 
hostile to religion as was the materialism of the eighteenth- 
century Encyclopedists or the materialism of Feuerbach. 
This is beyond doubt. But the dialectical materialism of 
Marx and Engels goes further than the Encyclopedists 
and Feuerbach by applying the materialist philosophy to 
the domain of history, to the domain of the social sciences. 
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We must combat religion—that is a rudiment of all mate- 
• rialism, and consequently of Marxism. But Marxism is not 
a materialism which stops at rudiments. Marxism goes 
further. It says: We must know how to combat religion, 
and in order to do so we must explain the source of faith 
and religion among the masses materialistically. The fight 
against religion must not be conHned to abstract ideologi¬ 
cal preaching, must not be reduced to such preaching. 
The fight must ]>e Idnked up with the concrete practical 
work of the class movement, which aims at eliminating 
the social roots of religion. Why does religion retain its 
hold over the backward sections of the urban proletariat, 
over the broad sections of the semi proletariat, and over 
the peasant mass? Because of the ignorance of the people, 
replies the bourgeois progressivist, the radical and the 
bourgeois materialist. And so, down with religion and 
long live atheism!—the dissemination of atheist views is 
our chief task! The Marxist says that this is not true, that 
it is a superficial view, narrow bourgeois culturisin. This 
view does not explain the roots of religion profoundly 
enough; it explains them not materialistically but idealis¬ 
tically. In modern capitalist countries these roots are main¬ 
ly social. The deepest root of religion today is the socially 
oppressed condition of the working masses and their 
apparently complete helplessness in face of the blind 
forces of capitalism, which every day and every hour 
inflicts upon ordinary working people the most horrible 
suffering and the most savage torment, a thousand times 
more severe than those inflicted by extraordinary events, 
such as wars, earthquakes, etc. “Fear created the gods." 
Fear of the blind force of capital—blind because it cannot 
be foreseen by the masses of the i)eople—a force which 
at every step in life threatens to inflict, and does inflict, 
on the proletarian and small owner “sudden,” “unex- 
j>ected,” “accidental” destruction, ruin, pauperism, prosti- 
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tiitioii and deatli from slarvalion—siich is the root of 
modern religion >Vliich the malcrialist must bear in mind 
lirst and foremost if he does not want to remain an infant- 
school materialist. No educational lK>ok can eradicate reli¬ 
gion from the minds of the masses, who are crushed by 
the grinding toil of Capitalism and who are at the mercy 
of the blind destructive forces of capitalism, until the 
masses themselves learn to fight this root of religion, the 
rule of capital in. all its forms, in a united, organized, 
planned and conscious way. 

Does this mean that educational books against religion 
are harmful or unnecessary? No, nothing of the kind. 
It means that Social-Democracy's atheistic propaganda 
must be subordinated to its basic task—the development 
of the class struggle of the exploited masses against the 
exploiters. 

This proposilioii may 'not be understood (or at least 
not immediately understood) by one w’^^ho has not pon¬ 
dered over the principles of dialectical materialism, i.e., 
the philosophy of Marx and Engels. How is 'that?—he will 
say: is ideological propaganda, the preaching of definite 
ideas, the struggle against the enemy of culture and prog¬ 
ress for thousands of years (i.e., religion) to be subordi¬ 
nated lo the class struggle, i.e., a struggle for definite prac¬ 
tical aims ill the economic and political field? 

This is one of those current objections to Marxism 
which testify to a complete misunderstanding of Marxian 
dialectics. The contradiction which perplexes those who 
object ill this way is a real and living contradiction, Le., 
a dialectical contradiction, and not a verbal or fictitious 
contradiclion. To draw a hard and fast line between the 
theoretical propaganda of atheism, i.e., the destruction of 
religious beliefs among certain sections of the proletariat, 
and the success, progress and conditions of the class 
struggle of these sections, is to reason un dialectically, to 
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transform la shifting and relative boundary into an absolute 
boundary; it is forcibly to disconnect what is indissolubly 
connected in actual life. Let us take an example. The 
proletariat in a given district and in a given branch of 
industry is divided, let us assume, into an advanced section 
of fairly class-conscious Social-Democrats, who are, of 
course, atheists, and rather backward workers who are 
still connected with the countryside and the peasantry 
and who believe in God, go to church, or are even under 
the direct influence of the local priest, who, let us suppose, 
has organized a Christian labour union. I-el us assume 
furthermore that the economic struggle in this locality has 
resulted in a strike. It is the duty of a Marxist to place 
the success of the strike movement above everything else, 
to vigorously resist the division of the workers in this 
struggle into atheists and Christians, to vigorously oppose 
any such division. Atheist propaganda under such circum¬ 
stances may lie both unnecessary and harmful—not from 
the philistine fear of scaring away the backward sections, 
of losing a seat in the elections, and so on, but from 
consideration for the real progress of the class struggle, 
which in the conditions of modern capitalist society is a 
hundred times better calculated to convert Christian work¬ 
ers to Social-Democracy and to atheism than bald atheistic 
preaching. He who preached atheism at such a moment 
and in such circumstances would only be playing into 
the hands of the priest and the priests, who desire nothing 
better than that the division of the workers according to 
their participation in the strike movement should be re¬ 
placed by their division according to their belief in God. 
An anarchist who preached war against God at all costs 
would in practice be helping the priests and the bourgeoi¬ 
sie (as the anarchists always help the bourgeoisie in prac¬ 
tice), A Marxist must be a materialist, i.e., an enemy of 
rdigion; but he must be a dialectical materialist, i.e., one 
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who puts the fight against religion not abstractly, not on 
Ihe basis of abstract, purely theoretical, unvarying preach¬ 
ing, but concretely, on the basis of the class struggle 
which is going on in practice and is educating the masses 
more and better than anytliing else. A Marxist must be 
able to take cognizance of the concrete situation as a 
whole, must always be able to doterniine the boundarj' 
between anarchism and opportunism (this boundary is 
relative, shifting and changeable, but it exists), and must 
not succumb either to the abstract, verbal, and in fact 
empty “revolutionism” of the anarchist, or to the philis¬ 
tinism and opportunism of the petty-bourgeois or liberal 
intellectual, wdio fears to fight religion, forgets that this 
is his duty, reconciles himself to the belief in God, and 
is guided not by the interests of the class struggle, but 
by the petty and mean consideration of offending nobody, 
repelling nobody and scaring nobody—^by the sage rule: 
“live and let live,” etc., etc. 

It is from this standpoint that all particular questions 
concerning the altitude of Social-Democrats to religion 
must be determined. For example, the question often 
arises whether a priest can be a member of the Social- 
Democratic Parly, and the question is usually answered 
in an unqualified affirmative, the exjierience of European 
Social-Democratic parties being cited in support. But this 
experience was the result not only of the application of 
the Marxist doctrine to the workers’ movement but also 
of special historical conditions in Western Europe which 
are absent in Russia (we will say more alM>ut these con¬ 
ditions later), so that an unqualified affirmative answer 
in this case is incorrect. We must not declare once and for 
all that priests cannot be members of the Social-Demo¬ 
cratic Party; but neither must w^e once and for all affirm 
the contrary rule. If a priest comes to us to take part in 
our common political work and conscientiously performs 
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party duties, and does not come out against the program 
of the party, he may be allowed lo join the ranks of the 
Social-Democrats; for in such a case the contradiction 
between the spirit and principles of our program and the 
religious convictions of the priest would be something 
that concerned him alone, his own private contradiction; 
and a political organization cannot examine its members 
to see if there is no contradiction between Ihcir views 
and the party program. But, of course, such a case might 
be a rare exception even in Western Europe, while in 
Russia it is altogether improbable. And if, for example, 
a priest joined the Social-Democratic Party and made it 
his chief and almost sole work actively to propagate reli¬ 
gious views in the party, it would unquestionably have 
to expel him from its ranks. We must not only admit 
workers who preserve the belief in God into the Social- 
Democratic Party, but must deliberately set out lo recruit 
them; we are absolutely against giving the slightest olTence 
to their religious convictions; but we recruit them in order 
to educate them in the spirit of our program, and not in 
order to permit an active struggle against our program. 
We allow freedom of opinion within the Party, but to 
certain limits, determined by freedom of grouping; we 
are not obliged to march shoulder to shoulder with active 
preachers of views that are repudiated by the majority 
of the Party. 

Another example: should members of the Social- 
Democratic Party be censured equally under all circum¬ 
stances for declaring “Socialism is my religion,” and for 
advocating views corresponding to this declaration? No! 
The deviation from Marxism (and consequently from So¬ 
cialism) is here indisputable, but the significance of the 
deviation, its relative importance, so to speak, may vary 
with circumstances. It is one thing when an agitator or a 
person addressing the workers speaks in this way in order 
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to make himself better understood, as an introduction to 
his subject, in order to present his views more vividly in 
terms to which the backward masses are most accustomed. 
It is another thing when a writer begins to preach “God¬ 
building,or God-building Socialism (in the spirit, for 
example, of our Lunacharsky and Co.). While in the first 
case censure would be mere carping or even an inappro¬ 
priate restriction on the freedom of the agitator, on the 
freedom of the use of “pedagogical” methods, in the sec¬ 
ond case party censure is necessary and essential. For 
some the statement “Socialism is a religion” is a form of 
transition from religion to Socialism; for others it is a 
form of transition from Socialis>m to religion. 

Let us now pass to the conditions which in the West 
gave rise to the opportunist interpretation of the thesis 
“religion is a private matter.” Of course, here we have 
the influence of those general factors which gave rise to 
opportunism in general as a sacrifice of the fundamental 
interests of the workers’ movement for momentary advan¬ 
tages. The party of the proletariat demands that the state 
should declare religion a private matter, but does not 
regard the fight against the opium of the people, the fight 
against religious superstition, etc., as a “private matter.” 
The opportunists distort the question to mean that the 
Social-Democratic Party regards religion as a private 
matter! 

But in addition to the usual opportunist distortion 
(which was not explained at all in the discussion in our 
Duma fraction when it considered the speech on religion), 
there are special historical conditions which have given 
rise to the modem', and if one may so express it, excessive 
indifference of European Social-Democrats to the question 
of religion. These conditions are of a twofold nature. 
Firstly, the task of combating religion is the historical 
task of the revolutionary bourgeoisie, and in the West 
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this task was to a large extent performed (or tackled) by 
bourgeois democracy in the epoch of its revolutions, or 
its assaults ujwn feudalism and medievalism. Both in 
France and in Germany bourgeois war on religion is a 
tradition, and it began long liefore Socialism (the Encyclo¬ 
pedists, Feuerbach). In Russia, because of the conditions 
of our bourgeois-democratic revolution, this task too falls 
almost entirely on the shoulders of the working class. 
Petty-bourgeois (Narodnik) democracy in our country has 
not done too much in this respect (as the newly-appeared 
Black-Hundred Cadets, or Cadet Black liundre'ds, of 
Vekhi'^ think), but rather too little in comparison with 
what has lieen done in Europe. 

On the other hand, the tradition of bourgeois war on 
religion has given rise in Europe to a specifically l>our- 
geois distortion of this war by anarclnsm, which, as the 
Marxists have long explained lime and again, takes its 
stand on the Ixiurgeois world outlook in spile of all the 
“fury” of its attacks on the Ixjurgeoisie. The anarchists 
and Blanquists in the Latin countries. Most (who, inci¬ 
dentally, was a pupil of Diihring) and his ilk in Germany, 
and the anarchists in A\iistria in the eighties carried revo¬ 
lutionary phrasemongering in the struggle agajnst religion 
to a ncc plus ultra. It is not surprising that the European 
Social-Democrats now go to the other extreme as against 
the anarchists. This is quite understandable and to a 
certain- extent legitimate, but it would be wrong for Us 
Russian Social-Democrats to forget the sj^ecial historical 
conditions of the West. 

Secondly, in the West, after the national bourgeois 
revolutions were over, after the introduction of more or 
less complete freedom of conscience, the problem of the 
deni-ocratic struggle against religion had been already so 
forced into the historical background by the struggle of 
bourgeois democracy against Socialism that the bourgeois 
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governments deliberately tried to divert the altcntion of 
tlie masses from Socialism by organizing a qiiasi-liberal 
“drive” against clericalism. Such was the character of the 
Kulturkampf in Germany and of the fight of the bourgeois 
republicans against clericalism in France. Bourgeois anti- 
clericalism, as a means of diverting the attention of the 
masses of the workers from Socialism—this is what pre¬ 
ceded the spread of the modern spirit of “indifTerenco” 
to the fight against religion among the Social-Democrats 
in the West. And this again is quite understandable and 
legitimate, because Social-Democrats had to counteract 
bourgeois and Bismarckian anticlericalism by subordinate 
ing the struggle against religion to the struggle for S(»cial- 
ism. 

In Russia conditions are entirely different. The leader 
of our bourgeois-democratic revolution is the proletariat. 
Its party must be the id(K)logical leader in the fight against 
all medievalism, including the old official religion and 
every attempt to renovate it or provide it with a new or 
different bas<^, etc. Therefore, while Engels comparatively 
mildly corrected the opportunism of the German Social- 
Democrats in substituting for the demand of the workers’ 
party that the state should declare religion a private mat¬ 
ter the declaration that religion is a private matter for 
Social-Democrats and the Social-Democratic Party—it is 
clear that he would have rebuked the Russian opportunists 
a hundred times more severely for adopting this German 
distortion. 

By declaring from the Duma platform that religion 
is the opium of the people, our fraction acted quite cor¬ 
rectly, and thus created a precedent which should serve 
as a basis for all utterances by Russian Social-Democrats 
on the question of religion. Should they have gone further 
and developed the atheistic arguments in greater detail? 
We think not. This might have incurred the danger of the 
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(iglit against religion being exaggerated by the political 
parly of the proletariat; it might have resulted in obliterat¬ 
ing the difference between the Ijourgeois and the socialist 
fight against religion. The first duty of the Social-Demo¬ 
cratic fraction in the Black-Hundred Duma has been dis¬ 
charged with honour. 

The second duty—and perhaps the most important 
for Social-Democrals—namely, to explain the class role 
of the church and the clergy in supporting the Black- 
Huiidrcd government and the bourgeoisie in its fight 
against the working class, has also been discharged with 
honour. Of course, very much more might be said on this 
subject, and the Social-Democrats in llieir future utter¬ 
ances will know how to amplify Comrade Surkov’s speech; 
but still his speech was excellent, and its dissemination by 
all parly organizations is the dirt?ct duly of our parly. 

The third duty was to explain in full detail the correct 
meaning of the proposition so often distorted by the Ger¬ 
man opporlunisls that “religion is a private matter.” This, 
unforlimalely, Comrade Surkov did not do. It is all the 
more a pity beciiusc in the earlier activity of the fraction 
a mistake was already committed on this question by 
Omirade Byelousov, which \vas noted at the lime by the 
Proletary. The discussion in the fraction shows that 
the dispute about atheism has overshadowed in its eyes the 
question of the proper interpretation of the celebrated 
demand that religion should be regarded as a private 
matter. We shall not blame Comrade Surkov alone for 
this error of the entire fraction. More, we shall frankly 
admit that the whole Party was at fault here for not 
having sufficiently elucidated this question, for not hav¬ 
ing sufficiently prepared the minds of Social-Democrats 
for an understanding of Engels’ remark levelled against 
the German opportunists. The discussion in the fraction 
proves that it was in fact due to a confused understanding 
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of the question and not to a desire to ignore the teachings 
of Marx, and we are sure that this error will be corrected 
in future utterances of the fraction. 

We repeat that on the whole Comrade Surkov’s speech 
was excellent and should be disseminated by all the organ¬ 
izations. In its discussion of this speech the fraction has 
proved that it is fullilling its Social-Democratic duty con¬ 
scientiously. It is to be desired tliat reports on discus¬ 
sions within the fraction should appear more often in the 
Party press so as to bring the fraction and the Party closer 
together, to acqimint the Parly with the difficult vvork 
being done within the fraction, and to establish ideological 
unity in the work of the Party and the fraction. 


May 1909 



DIFFERENCES IN THE EUROPEAN 
LABOUR MOVEMENT 

I 

The principal taclical difTcrencca in the labour move¬ 
ment of Europe and America today resolve into a struggle 
against two big trends fhat are departing from Marxism, 
v^ich has virtually become the dominant theory in this 
movement. These two trends arc revisionism (opportun¬ 
ism, reformism) and anarchism (anarcho-syndicalis:m, 
anarcho-socialism). Both these departures from the Marx¬ 
ist theory that is dominant in the labour movement, and 
from Marxist tactics, have been observable in various 
forms and in various shades in all civilized countries 
throughout the more than half-century history of the 
mass labour movement. 

This fact alone sliows that these departures cannot 
be attributed to accident, or to the mistakes of individuals 
or groups, or even to the influence of national character¬ 
istics and traditions, and so forth. There must be radical 
causes lying in the economic system and in the nature 
of the development of all capitalist countries which con- 
.stantly give rise to these departures. A small book pub¬ 
lished last year by a Dutch Marxist, Anton Pannekoek, 
The Tactical Differences in the Ijibour Movement {Die 
taktischen Differenzen in der Arbeiterbewegung, Ham¬ 
burg, Erdmann Dubber, 1909), represents an interesting 
attempt at a scientifle investigation of these causes. In the 
course of our exposition we shall acquaint the reader with 



l^aiinekoek s conclusions, which it cannot Ik* denied arc 
quite correct. 

One of the most profound cnuscs that periodically give 
rise to differences over tactics is the very growth of the 
labour movement itself. If this movement is not measured 
by the criterion of some fantastic ideal, but is regarded 
as the practical movement of ordinary people, it will Ije 
clear that the enlistment of ever larger numbers of new' 
“recruits,'’ the enrolment of new' strata of the toiling mass¬ 
es, must inevitably be accompanied by w'averings in the 
sphere of theory and tactics, by repetitions of old mis¬ 
takes, by temporary reversions to antiquated views and 
antiquated methods, and so forth. The labour move¬ 
ment of every country periodically spends a varying 
amount of energy, attention and time on the “training” 
of recruits. 

Furthermore, the pace of development of capitalism 
varies in different countries and in different spheres of 
the national economy. Marxism is most easily, rapidly, 
completely and durably assimilated by the working class 
and its ideologists where large-scale industry is most 
developed. Economic relations which arc backward, or 
^ich lag in their development, constantly lead to the 
appearance of supporters of the labour-movement who 
master only certain aspects of Marxism, only certain parts 
of the new world outlook, or individual slogans and de¬ 
mands, and arc unable to make a rasolute break with all 
the traditions of the bourgeois world outlook in general 
and of the bourgeois-democratic world outlook in par¬ 
ticular. 

Again, a constant source of differences is the dialec¬ 
tical nature of social development, which proceeds in 
contradictions and through- contradictions. Capitalism is 
progressive because it destroys the old modes of produc¬ 
tion and develops the productive forces, yet at the same 
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time, at a certain stage of development, it retards the 
growth of productive forces. It develops, organizes, and 
disciplines the workers—^and it crushes, oppresses, leads 
to degeneration, poverty and so on. Capitalism creates its 
own gravedigger, it itself creates the elements of a new 
system, yet at the same time, without a “leap,” these 
individual elements change nothing in the general state 
of affairs and do not affect tihc rule of capital. Marxism, 
the theory of dialectical material ism, is able to embrace 
these contradictions of real life, of the real history of 
capitalism and the labour movement. But needless to say. 
the masses leani from real life and not from books, and 
therefore certain individuals or groups constantly exag¬ 
gerate, elevate to a one-sided theory, to a one-sided system 
of tactics, now one and now another feature of capitalist 
development, now one and now another “lesson” from 
this development. 

Bourgeois ideologists, liberals and democrats, not 
understanding Marxism, and not understanding the 
modern labour movement, are constantly leaping from 
one helpless extreme to another. At one lime they explain 
the whole matter by asserting that evil-minded persons are 
“inciting” class against class—at another they console 
themselves with the assertion that the workers’ party is 
“a peaceful party of reform.” BoBi anarcho-syndicalism 
and reformism—which seize upon one aspect of the 
labour movement, which elevate one-sidedness to a theory, 
and which declare such tendencies or features of this 
movement as constitute a specific peculiarity of a given 
period, of given conditions of working-class activity, to 
be mutually exclusive—must be regarded as a direct prod¬ 
uct of thisi bourgeois world outlook and its influence. 
But real life, real history, includes these different tend¬ 
encies, just as life and dievelopment in nature include 
both; slow evolution and swift leaps, breaks in continuity. 
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The revisionists regard all reflections on “leaps” and 
on the fundamental antithesis between the labour move¬ 
ment and the whole of the old society as mere phrase¬ 
mongering. They regard reforms as a partial realization 
of Socialism. The anarcho-syndiciilist rejects “petty work,” 
especially the utilization of the parliamentary platform. 
As a matter of fact, these latter tactics amount to waiting 
for the “great days" and to an inability to muster tihe 
forces which create great events. Both hinder the most 
important and most essential thing, namely, the concen¬ 
tration of the workers into big, powerful and properly 
functioning organizations capable of functioning proj)- 
erly under all circumstances, organizations permeated 
with the spirit of the class struggle, clearly realizing 
their aims 'and trained in the true NLirxist world out¬ 
look. 

We shall here permit ourselves a slight digression to 
note in parenthesis, so as to avoid possible misunderstand¬ 
ing, that Pannekoek illustrates his analysis exclusively 
with examples from West-European history, especially 
the history of (Jermany and France, and entirely leaves 
Russia out of account. If it may appear at limes that he 
is hinting at Russia, it is only because the basic tendencies 
which give rise to definite departures from Marxist tac¬ 
tics are also to be observed in our country, despite the 
vast difference between Russia and tlhe West in culture, 
customs, history and economy. 

Lastly, an extremely important cause that gives rise 
to differences among the participants in the lalmur move¬ 
ment lies in the changes in tactics of the ruling classes 
in general, and of the bourgeoisie in particular. If the 
tactics of the Iwurgeoisie were always the same, or at 
least similar, the working class would rapidly learn to 
reply to them by tactics that were also always the same 
or similar. But as a matter of fact, the bourgeoisie in all 
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counlries inevitably evolves two systems of rule, two meth¬ 
ods of fighting for its interests and of retaining its rule, 
and these methods at limes alternate and at times are 
interwoven one with another in various combinations. 
They are, firstly, the method of force, the method which 
rejects all concessions to the labour movement, the meiihod 
of supporting all the old and obsolete institutions, the 
method of irrcH'oncilably rejecting reforms. Such is the 
nature of the conservative policy, which in Western 
Europe is becoming less and less a policy of the land¬ 
owning classes and more and more one of the varieties 
of bourgeois policy in general. The second method is the 
method of “liberalism,” which lakes steps towards the 
development of political rights, towards reforms, conces¬ 
sions and so on. 

The bourgeoisie passes from one method to the other 
not in accordance with the malicious design of individ¬ 
uals, and not fortuitously, but owing to the fundamental 
contradictions of its own position. Normal capitalist so^ 
ciety cannot develop successfully without a firmly estab¬ 
lished representative system and without the enjoyment 
of certain political rights by the population, whiclli Is 
bound to be distinguished by its relatively high “cultural” 
demands. This demand for a certain minimum of culture 
is created by the conditions of the capitalist mode of pro¬ 
duction itself, with its high technique, complexity, flexibil¬ 
ity, mobility, rapidity of development of world competi¬ 
tion, etc. The oscillations in the tactics of the bourgeoisie, 
the passage from the system of force to the system of 
ostensible concessions, are, consequently, peculiar to the 
history of all European countries during the last half- 
century, while, at the same time, various countries chiefly 
develop, the application of one method or the otlher at 
definite periods. For instance, England in the sixties and 
seventies was a classical country of “liberal” bourgeois 
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policy, Germany in the seventies and eighties adhered to 
the method of force, and so on. 

Wlien this method prevailed in Germany, a one-sided 
echo of this system, one of the systems of bourgeois gov¬ 
ernment, was lihe growth in the labour movement of 
anarcho-syndicalism, or anarchism, as it was then called 
(the “Young” at the beginning of the nineties, Johann 
Most at the beginning of the eighties). When in 1890 the 
change towards “concessions” took place, this change, as 
is alw’ays Ilhe case, proved to be even more dangerous to 
the labour movement, and gave rise to the equally ono- 
sided echo of bourgeois “relormism”: opportunism in the 
labour movement. “The positive and real aim of the liberal 
policy of the bourgeoisie,” Pannekoek says, “is to mislead 
the workers, to split their ranks, to tran.sform their policy 
into an impotent adjunct of an impotent, always impotent 
and ephemeral, sham reformism.” 

Not infrequently, the bourgeoisie for a certain time 
achieves its object by a “liberal” policy, which, as Panne- 
koek justly remarks, is a “more crafty” policy. A section 
of the workers, of their representatives, at times allow 
themselves to be deceived by sham concessions. The re¬ 
visionists declare the doctrine of the class struggle to be 
“antiquated,” or begin to conduct a policy which in fact 
amounts to a renunciation of the class struggle. The zig¬ 
zags of bourgeois tactics intensify revisionism within the 
labour movement and not infrequently exacerbate Ilhe dif¬ 
ferences within the labour movement to the point of a 
direct split. 

All causes of the kind indicated give rise to differ¬ 
ences over questions of tactics within the labour move¬ 
ment, within the proletarian ranks. But there is not and 
cannot be a Chinese wall between the proletariat and the 
strata of the petty bourgeoisie contiguous to it, including 
the peasantry. It is clear that the passing of certain in- 
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dividual.s, groups and strata of the petty bourgeoisie into 
the ranks of the proletariat is bound, in its turn, to give 
rise to vacillations in the tactics of the latter. 

The experience of the labour movement of various 
countries helps us to understand from the example of 
concrete practical questions the nature of Marxist tactics; 
it helps the younger countries to distinguish more clearly 
tihe true class significance of the departures from Marxism 
and to combat these departures more successfully. 

December 1910 



CERTAIN FEATURES OF THE HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF MARXISM 

Our teaching—said Engels, referring lo himself and 
his famous friend—is not a dogma, hut a guide to action. 
This classical statement stresses with remarkable force 
and expressiveness that aspect of Marxism which is very 
often lost sight of. And by losing sight of it, we turn 
Marxism into something one-sided, disfigure<l and life¬ 
less; we deprive it of its living soul; we undermine its 
basic theorelical foundations—^dialectics, the doctrine that 
historical development is all-embracing and full of contra¬ 
dictions; we sever its connection with the definite practical 
tasks of the epoch, which may change with every new 
turn of history. 

And, indeed, in our time people arc very frequently 
to be met with among those interested in the fate of Marx¬ 
ism in Russia who lose sight precisely of this aspect of 
Marxism. Yet, it must be clear lo everybody tfhat in recent 
years Russia has undergone changes so abrupt as to alter 
the situation with unusual rapidity and unusual force— 
the social and political situation, which in a most direct 
and immediate manner determines the conditions of ac¬ 
tion, and, hence, the aims of action. I am not referring, 
of course, to general and fundamental aims, which do 
not change with turns of history so long as the funda¬ 
mental relations between classes do not change. It is per¬ 
fectly obvious that this general trend of economic (and 
not only economic) evolution in Russia, like the funda- 
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mental relations between the various' classes of Russian 
society, has not changed during, say, the last six years. 

But the aims of immediate and direct action have 
changed very sharply during this period, just as the con¬ 
crete social and political situation has changed—and, con- 
sequently, in Marxism too, since it is a living doctrine, 
various sides were bound to come to the fore. 

In order to make this thought clear, let us take a 
glance at the change that has taken place in the concrete 
social and political situation during the past six years. 
We at once discern tw*o three-year periods into wliich 
this six-year period falls: one ending roughly with the 
summer of 1907, and the other with the summer of 1910. 
The first three-year period, regarded from the purely theo¬ 
retical standpoint, is distinguished by rapid changes in 
the fundamental features of the slate system in Russia; 
the course of these changes was very uneven and the 
amplitude of oscillations in I)oth directions was very 
great. The social and economic l)asis of these changes in 
the “superstructure” was the action of all classes of Rus¬ 
sian society in the most diverse fields (activity inside and 
outside the Duma, the press, unions, meetings, and so 
forth), so open and impressive and on such a mass scale 
as is not often to be observed in history. 

The second three-year period, on the contrary, was 
distinguished—^we repeat that we are here confining our¬ 
selves to the purely theoretical “sociological” standpoint— 
by an evolution so slow that it almost amounted to stag¬ 
nation. There were no changes at all noticeable in the 
state system. There were no, or almost no, open and 
diversified actions by the classes in the majority of the 
“arenas” in which these actions were enacted in the pre¬ 
ceding period. 

The similarity between the two periods consisted in 
the fact that the evolution of Russia in both periods re- 
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mained the same as before, capitalist evolution. The con- 
tradition between this economic evolution and the exist¬ 
ence of a numl^er of feudal, medieval institutions was not 
removed and also remained as before in consequence of 
the fact that the assumption of a partially bourgeois char¬ 
acter by certain institutions could only aggravate rather 
than ameliorate this contradiction. 

The difference between the two periods consisted in 
the fact that during the first of these periods the fore¬ 
ground of the historical arena was occupied by the ques¬ 
tion of exactly what form the result of the rapid and un¬ 
even changes afore-mentioned would take. The content of 
these changes was bound to be bourgeois owing to the 
capitalist character of the evolution of Russia; but there 
is a bourgeoisie and a bourgeoisie. The middle and big 
bourgeoisie, which professed a more or less moderate 
liheralism, was, owing to its very class ijosition, afraid of 
abrupt changes and strove for the retention of large rem¬ 
nants of the old institutions both in the agrarian system 
and in the political “superstructure.” The rural petty 
bourgeoisie, which is interwoven with the peasantry that 
lives by “the labour of its own hands,” was bound to 
strive for bourgeois reforms of a different kind, reforms 
that would leave far less room for medieval survivals. The 
wage labourers, to the extent that they consciously re¬ 
alized wdiat was going on around them, were bound to 
work out for themselves a definite attitude towards this 
clash of two distinct tendencies, both of which remained 
within the framework of the Imurgeois system, but which 
determined entirely different forms for it, entirely differ^ 
ent rates of its development, different degrees of its pro¬ 
gressive influences. 

In this way, the period of the past three years, not 
fortuitously but necessarily, brought to the forefront in 
Marxism those problems whiefh are usually referred to 
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as problems of tactics. Nothing is more erroneous than 
the opinion that the disputes and differences that arose 
over these questions were disputes among “intellectuals,’* 
that tihey were “a struggle for influence over the imma¬ 
ture prolelariat,” that they were an expression of the 
“adaptation of the intelligentsia to the proletariat,” as the 
Vekhi-isiS) of various kinds think. On the contrary, it was 
precisely because this class had reached maturity that it 
could not remain indifferent to the clash of the two dif¬ 
ferent tendencies in the entire bourgeois development of 
Russia, and the ideologists of this class could not avoid 
providing theoretical formulations corresponding (direct¬ 
ly or indirectly, in direct or reverse reflection) to these 
different tendencies. 

In the second three-year period the clash between the 
different tendencies of bourgeois development in Russia 
was not on the order of the day, because both these tend¬ 
encies were being crushed by the “diehards,” forced 
back, driven inwards and, for the time being, smothered. 
The medieval diehards not only occupied the foreground 
but also inspir(Hl the broadest sections of bourgeois so¬ 
ciety with Vekhi-isX sentiments, with a spirit of despond¬ 
ency and recantation. It was not the collision between 
two methods of reforming the old order that appeared 
on the surface, but a loss of faith in reforms of all kinds, 
a spirit of “meekness” and “repentance,” an infatuation 
for antisocial doctrines, a fad of mysticism, and so on. 

And this astonishingly abrupt change was not for¬ 
tuitous, nor was it the result of “external” pressure alone. 
The preceding period had so profoundly stirred up strata 
of‘the population w‘ho for generations and centuries had 
stood aloof from and were strangers to political questions, 
that “a revaluation of all values,” a new study of funda¬ 
mental problems, a new interes't in theory, in elementals, 
in a study beginning with the rudiments, arose naturally 
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and inevitably. The millions, suddenly awakened from 
their long sleep, and suddenly confronted with extremely 
important problems, could not remain on this level long, 
could not carry on without a respite, without a return to 
clemenlary questions, without a new training which would 
help them to “digest” lessons of unparalleled richness 
and make it possible for incomparably wider masses again 
to march forward, but now far more firmly, more con¬ 
sciously, more assuredly and more persistently. 

The dialectics of historical development was such 
that in the first period it was the accomplishment of im¬ 
mediate reforms in every splhere of the country’s life that 
was on the order of the day, ivhile in the second period 
on the order of the day W’as the study of experience, its 
assimilation by wider strata, its penetration, if one may 
so express it, to the subsoil, to the backward ranks of the 
various classes. 

It is precisely because Marxism is not a lifeless do{^a, 
not a final, finished and ready-made, immutable doctrine, 
but a living guide to action that it was bound to reflect 
the astonishingly abrupt change in the conditions of social 
life. A reflection of the change was a profound disinte¬ 
gration and disunlity, vacillations of all kinds, in a word, 
a very serious internal crisis of Marxism. The necessity 
of putting up a determined resistance to this disintegra¬ 
tion, of waging a determined and persistent struggle on 
behalf of the foundations of Marxism again came up on 
the order of the day. In the preceding period, extremely 
wide sections of the classes that cannot avoid Marxism in 
formulating their aims (had assimilated Marxism in an 
extremely one-sided and mutilated fashion, having learnt 
by rote certain “slogans,” certain answers to tactical ques¬ 
tions, without having understood the Marxist criteria of 
these answers. The “revaluation of all values” in all the 
various spheres of social life led to a “revision” of the 
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most abstract and general philosophical foundations of 
Marxism. The influence of bourgeois philosophy in its 
muTlifarious idealist shades found expression in the 
Machian epidemic that broke out among the Marxists. The 
repetition of “slogans” learnt by rote but not understood 
and not thought out led to the widespread prevalence of 
empty phrasemongering, which in practice amounted to 
absolutely un-Marxist, petty-bourgeois currents, such as 
frank or shamefaced “Otzovism,”®^ or the recognition of 
Otzovism as a “legitimate shade” of Marxism. 

On the other hand, the spirit of VekhH&m, the spirit 
of recantation which had taken possession of very wide 
sections of the bourgeoisie, also penetrated the current 
which endeavours to confine Marxist tiheory and practice 
to “moderate and accurate” channels. All that remained 
Marxist here was the phraseology that served to clothe 
the arguments about “hierarchy,” “hegemony” and so 
forth, which were thoroughly permeated with the spirit 
of liberalism. 

It cannot, of course, be the purpose of this article to 
examine these arguments. A mere reference to them is 
sufficient to illustrate what hds been said above regarding 
the profundity of the crisis through which Marxism is 
passing, regarding its connection- with the whole social 
and economic situation in the present period. The ques¬ 
tions raised by this crisis cannot be brushed aside. Noth¬ 
ing can be more pernicious or unprincipled than the at¬ 
tempts to dismiss them by phrasemongering. Nothing is 
morl important than to rally all Marxists who have re¬ 
alized the profundity of tihe crisis and the necessity of 
combating it, for the purpose of defending the theoretical 
foundations of Marxism and its basic propositions, which 
are being distorted from diametrically opposite sides by 
the spread of the bourgeois influence to the various “fel¬ 
low-travellers” of Marxism. 
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The preceding three years had awakened to a con- 
sdous participation in social life wide sections that in 
many cases are for the first time beginning to acquaint 
themselves with Marxism in a real way. In this connec¬ 
tion the bourgeois press is creating far more fallacious 
ideas than ever before, and is disseminating them more 
widely. Under these circumstances the disintegration in 
the ranks of the Marxists is particularly dangerous. There¬ 
fore, to understand the reasons for the inevitability of this 
disintegration at the present time and to clo.se their ranks 
for the purpose of waging a consistent struggle against 
this di.sintegration is, in the most direct and precise mean¬ 
ing of the term, the task of the era for Marxists. 


Publislied on Dowmber 2.3, 1910 



REFOKMISM IN THE RUSSIAN 
SOCIAL-DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENT 

The tremendous progress which capitalism has made 
in recent decades and the rapid growth of the working- 
class movement in all the civilized countries have brought 
about a big change in the attitude of the bourgr3oisie to 
the proletariat. Instead of fighting openly, plainly and in 
principle against all the fundamental tenets of Socialism 
and in defence of the complete inviolability of private 
property and free competition, the bourgeoisie of Europe 
and America—as represented by its ideologists and jK>lit- 
ical leaders—is more and more coming out in defence of 
so-called social reforms as opposed to the idea of social 
revolution. Not liberalism versus Socialism, but reform¬ 
ism versus socialist revolution—that is the formula of the 
modern, “advanced,” educated bourgeoisie. And the 
higher the development of capitalism in a given country, 
Uhe more unadulterated the rule of the bourgeoisie, and 
the greater the political liberty, the wider is the field of 
api>lication of the “most up-to-date” bourgeois slogan: re¬ 
form versus revolution; partial patching up of the doomed 
regime, with the object of dividing and weakening the 
working class and of maintaining the rule of the bour¬ 
geoisie, versus the revolutionary overthrowal of that rule. 

From the standpoint of the world-wide development 
of Socialism the mentioned change cannot but be regarded 
as a big step forward. At first Socialism fought for its 
existence, and it was confronted by a bourgeoisie confident 
of its strength and boldly and consistently advocating 



liberalism as an integral system of economic and political 
views. Now Socialism has grown into a force and through¬ 
out the civilized world has already upheld its right to 
existence; it is now fighting for power; and the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, disintegrating as it is, and seeing the inevitability of 
its doom, is exerting every effort to defer the day of doom 
and to maintain its rule under the new conditions at the 
cost of partial and spurious concessions. 

The intensitication of the struggle of reformism against 
revolutionary Social-Democracy within the working-class 
movement is an absolutely inevitable result of the men¬ 
tioned changes in the entire economic and political situa¬ 
tion in all the civilized countries of the world. The growth 
of the working-class movement necessarily attracts to its 
ranks a certain number of petty-bourgeois elements, ele¬ 
ments that are under the spell of liourgeois ideology, find 
it difficult to rid themselves of it and continually lapse 
back into it. The social revolution of the proletariat is in¬ 
conceivable without this struggle, without a clear demar¬ 
cation of principle between the Socialist “Mountain” and 
the Socialist “Gironde” prior to this revolution, and with¬ 
out a complete break between the opportunist, petty- 
bourgeois elements and the proletarian, revolutionary ele¬ 
ments of the new historical force during this revolution. 

In Russia the position is at bottom the same; only here 
matters are complicated, obscured and modified owing 
to the fact that we are lagging behind Europe (and even 
beihind the advanced part of Asia), that we are still pass¬ 
ing through the era of bourgeois revolutions. Because of 
this, Russian reformism is distinguished by a particular 
lenaciousness; it represents, as it were, a more pernicious 
malady, is much more harmful to the cause of the prole¬ 
tariat and of the revolution. In our country reformism 
emanates from two sources simultaneously. In the first 
place, Russia is much more a petty-bourgeois country 
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than the countries of Western Europe, and therefore more 
frequently produces people, groups and trends distin¬ 
guished by that contradictory, unstable, vacillating atti¬ 
tude towards Socialism (now “ardent love,” now vile be¬ 
trayal) which is characteristic of the petty bourgeoisie in 
general. Secondly, the petty-bourgeois masses in our coun¬ 
try are more prone to lose heart and to succumb to rene¬ 
gade sentiments at the failure of any one of the phases 
of our bourgeois revolution; they arc more ready to re¬ 
nounce the aim of a complete democratic revolution wdiich 
would rid Russia completely of all survivals of medieval¬ 
ism and serfdom. 

We sihall not dwell at length on the lirst source. We 
need only mention that there is hardly a country in the 
world in which “revulsions” from sympathy for Social¬ 
ism to sympathy for counterrevolutionary lilieralism oc¬ 
cur with such rapidity as in the case of our Struves, 
Izgoyevs, Karaulovs, etc., etc. Yet these gentry are not 
exceptions, not isolated individuals, but representatives of 
widespread currents! Sentimentalists, of whom there are 
many outside I'he ranks of Social-Democracy, but also a 
goodly number within it, and who love to preach sermons 
against “immoderate” polemics, against “the passion for 
demarcation,” etc., betray a complete lack of understand¬ 
ing of the historical conditions which, in Russia, give rise 
to the “immoderate” “passion” for vaulting from Social¬ 
ism to liberalism. 

Let us turn to the second source of reformism in 
Russia. 

The bourgeois revolution in our country has not been 
completed. The autocracy is trying to find new ways of 
fulfilling the tasks bequeathed by it and imposed by the 
entire course of economic development; but it is unable 
to fulfil them. Neither the latest step in the transformation 
of the old tsarism into a renovated bourgoois monarchy, 
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nor the organization of the nobility and the upper crust 
of the bourgeoisie on a national scale (the Third Duma), 
nor yet the bourgeois agrarian policy being enforced by 
the Zemsky Nachalniks’®—^none of these “extreme” meas¬ 
ures, none of these “last” efforts of tsarism in the last 
sphere remaining to it—the sphere of adaptation to bour¬ 
geois development—prove ado(|iiate. It just does not 
work! Not only is a Russia “renovated” by such means 
unable to catch up with the Japanese; it is perhaps even 
beginning to fall behind China. Owing io the fact that 
the bourgeois-democratic tasks have not been fulfilled, a 
revolutionary crisis remains inevilable. It is ripening 
again, we are heading toward it once more—^along a new 
way, not the same as before, not at the same pace, and 
not in the old forms only—^bul that we are heading to¬ 
ward it is indisputable. 

This being the situation, the tasks of the proletariat 
are fully and unmistakably obvious. As the only consist¬ 
ently revolutionary class of contemporary society, it must 
l>e the Ijsader, the hegemon in the struggle of the whole 
people for a complete democratic revolution, in the strug¬ 
gle of all the toilers and exploited against the oppressors 
and exploiters. The proletariat is revolutionary only in so 
far as it is conscious of this idea of hegemony and acts 
up to it. The proletarian who has become conscious of 
this task is a slave who has risen against slavery. The 
])roletarian who is not conscious of the idea that his 
class must be the hegemon, or who renounces this idea, 
is a slave who does not realize his slavish condition; at 
best he is a slave who fights to improve hLs condition as 
a slave, but not for the overthrow of slavery. 

It is therefore obvious tihat the celebrated formula of 
one of the young leaders of our reformists, Mr. Levitsky 
of the Nasha Zarya, declaring that Russian Social-De¬ 
mocracy must be “not a hegemony, but a class party,” 
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is a formula of the most consistent reformism. More, it is 
a formula of rank renegacy. When one says —not a hegem¬ 
ony, but a class party—one assumes the attitude of the 
bourgeoisie, the attitude of the liberal, who says to the 
slave of our age, the wageworker: “Fight to improve your 
condition as a slave, but regard the thought of overthrow¬ 
ing slavery as a pernicious utopia 1“ Compare Bernstein’s 
celebrated formula—“The movement is everything, the 
final aim is nothing”—with Levitsky’s formula, and you 
will see that they are variations of the same idea. They 
Jxilh recognize only reforms and renounce revolution. 
Bernstein’s formula is broader, for it envisages a social¬ 
ist irevolution (=the final aim of Social-Democracy, as 
a party of bourgeois society). Levitsky’s formula is nar¬ 
rower: for while it renounces revolution in general, it 
is particularly meant to renounce what nettled the libei^ 
als most in 1905-07—^namely, the fact that the proletariat 
wrested from the liberals the leadership of the masses of 
the people (especially the peasantry) in the struggle for 
a complete democratic revolution. 

To preach to the workers that they need “not a hegem¬ 
ony, but a class party,” means to betray the cause of the 
proletariat to the lii^rals; it means preaching that the 
Social-Democratic labour policy should be superseded by 
a liberal labour policy. 

Renunciation of the idea of hegemony, however, is the 
grossest variety of reformism in the Russian Social- 
Democratic movement, and therefore not all the Liqui¬ 
dators^^ make bold to express their ideas in such definite 
terms. Some of them (Mr. Martov, for instance) even try, 
in derision of the truth, to deny that there is a connection 
between renunciation of hegemony and liquidationism. 

A more “subtle” attempt to “substantiate” the reform¬ 
ist views is the following argument: The bourgeois rev¬ 
olution in Russia is at an end; after 1905 there can be 
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no second bourgeois revolution, no second nation-wide 
struggle lor a democratic Tevolulion; Russia therefore is 
faced not with a revolutionary, but with a “constitutional” 
crisis, and all that remains for the working class is to 
hike care to defend its rights and interests on the basis of 
that “constitutional crisis.” This is the argument set forth 
by the Liquidator Y. Larin in the Dyelo Zhizni (and 
previously in the Vozrozhdeniye), 

“October 1905 is not on the order of the day,” wrote 
Mr, Larin. If the Duma w'crc abolished, it would hi* re¬ 
stored more rapidly than the constitution was restored in 
post-revolutionary Austria, Avhich abolished it in 1851 
only to recognize it again in 1860, nine years later, with¬ 
out any revolution” (note this!), “simply because it was 
in tihe interest of the most influential section of the ruling 
ila.sses, which had reconstructed its economy on capitalist 
lines.” “In the stage we are now in, a nation-wide revolu¬ 
tionary movement like that of 1905 is impossible.” 

All these arguments of Mr. Larin’s are nothing but 
an enlarged rehash of what Mr. Dan said at the Confer¬ 
ence of the R.S.D.L.P. in Deceml^er 1908. Arguing agaimst 
the resolution wihich stated that the ''fundamental factors 
of economic and political life that gave rise to the revolu- 
lion of 1905 continue to operate,'* that the new crisis 
which was developing was revolutionary and not “consti- 
lulional,” the editor of the Liquidators’ Golos exclaimed: 
“They” (i.e., the R.S.D.L.P.) “want to dash lo where they 
were defeated once already.” 

“Dashing " toward revolution, working tirelessly, also 
in the changed situation, to propagate the idea of revolu¬ 
tion and to prepare the forces of the working class for it— 
that is the chief crime of the R.S.D.L.P., that is what 
constitutes the guilt of the revolutionary proletariat in the 
eyes of the reformists. IPs no use “dashing to where 
you were defeated once already”—that is the wisdom 
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of reiiegadies and of }>prsons who lo&e heart after any 
defeat. 

But ill countries older and more “experienced” than 
Russia the revolutionary proletariat showed its ability to 
”dash to where it was defeated once already” twice, three 
limes and four times: in France it accomplished four 
revolutions in the period 1789 to 1871, rising to figlht 
again and again after the most severe defeats and achiev¬ 
ing a republic, in which it now faces its last enemy—the 
advanced bourgeoisie; a republic, which is the only form 
of government corresponding to the conditions required 
for the final struggle for the victory of Socialism. 

Such is the diircrence between lihe Socialists and the 
liberals, i.e., adherents of the bourgeoisie. The Socialists 
leach that revolution is inevitable, and that the proletariat 
must lake advantage of all the contradictions in the life 
of society, of every weakness of its enemies or of the in¬ 
termediate strata, in order to prepare for a new revolu¬ 
tionary struggle, to repeal the revolution in a broader 
arena, with the population more developed. The bourgeoi¬ 
sie and the lilierals teach that revolutions are unnecessary 
and even harmful to the workers, that they must not 
“dash” toward revolution, but, like good little boys, work 
modestly for reforms. 

That is why, in order to divert the Russian worker 
from Socialism, the reformists—who are captives of bour¬ 
geois ideas —constantly refer precisely to tihe example of 
Austria (as well as Prussia) in the 1860’s. Why are they 
so fond of referring precisely to these examples? Y. Larin 
let the cat out of the bag; because, after the “unsuccess¬ 
ful” revolution of 1848, the bourgeois transformation of 
these countries was consummated ^'without any revolii- 
tionr 

That is the whole secret! This it is that gladdens their 
hearts. The bourgeois transformation, it seems, is pos- 
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siblc without rovoliilionll And if thal is the case, why 
should we Russians Iwlher our heads about revolution? 
Why not leave it to lilie landlords and factory owners to 
effect the lK)urgi*ois Iransfornialion of Russia, too, “with¬ 
out any revolution"!? 

It was because the proletariat in Austria and Prussia 
was weak that it was unable to prevent the agrarians and 
the bourgeoisie from effecting the transformation in a way 
that ran counter to the interests of the w’orkers, in a way 
most prejudicial lo the workers, preserving as it did the 
monarchy, the privileges of the nobility, their arbitrary 
rule in the coiinirvside, and a host of other survivals of 
medievalism. 

The Russian reformislS“afler our prolelarial in 1905 
displayed a strength unparalleled in any bourgeois rev¬ 
olution in the West—fall back upon examples of weak¬ 
ness of the working class in other countries, forty or fifty 
years ago, in order to justify their own ai>ostasy, to “sub¬ 
stantiate” their own renegade preachings! 

The example of Austria and Prussia of the 1860\s, to 
which our reformists are so fond of referring, is the best 
proof of the theoretical fallacy of their arguments and 
their desertion to the side of the bourgeoisie in practical 
politics. 

Indeed, what does the fact that Austria restored the 
constitution which had l)een abolished after the defeat 
of the revolution of 1848, and that an “era of crisis” Ik?- 
gan in Prussia in the 1860 s, prove? It proves, primarily, 
that the bourgeois transformation of these countries had 
not been consummated. To maintain that the system of 
government in Russia has already become bourgeois (as 
Larin docs), and that it is now wrong to speak of the feu¬ 
dal character of governmental power in our country (cf. 
Larin again), and at the same time to refer to the example 
of Austria and Prussia, is to refute oneself! It would be 
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ridiculous, in j'ciieral, lo deny lhal the lK)ur^eois trans- 
formalion of Russia has not been completed: the very 
policy of the bourfs'oois Consliliitional-Democratic and 
Octobrist parlies proves this beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, and Larin himself (as we shall sec further on) sur¬ 
renders his posilioii. It cannot be denied that the monarchy 
is taking one more step to adapt itself to bourgeois de¬ 
velopment—as we have said before, and as was pointed 
out in the Party’s resolution (December 1908). But it is 
still more undeniable that enrn this adaptation, even 
bourgeois reaction, and the Third Duma, and the agrar¬ 
ian law of Noveniher 9, 1900 (and June 14, 1910) do 
not solve the ])roblems of Russia's bourg(‘ois transforma¬ 
tion. 

Further. Why did the "crises'’ in Austria and Prussia 
in the 1860's turn out to be “constitutional,” and not rev¬ 
olutionary? Because there was a number of special cir¬ 
cumstances which served to ease the difficult position of 
the monarchy (the “revolution from above” in Germany, 
her unification by the method of “iron and blood”); l)e- 
causc the proletariat in those countries was at that time 
extremely weak and undeveloped, and the literal bourgeoi¬ 
sie was distinguished by the same base cowardice and 
treachery as our Russian Cadets. 

To show how German Social-Democrats who were 
eyewitnesses of the events of those years themselves 
appraise the situation, we shall cite some opinions ex- 
pres.sed by Rebel in his memoirs (Pages From Mg Life), 
the first part of which was published last year. As regards 
1862, the year of the “constitutional” crisis in Prussia, 
Bismarck, as has .since become kiiowm, related that the 
king was in a state of utter despair and blubbered to him, 
Bismarck, that they were both going to die on the scafTold. 
Bismarck put the coward lo shame and persuaded him not 
to shrink from giving battle. 
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“These events vShow,” says Bebel, “what the liberals 
might have achieved had they taken advantage of the sit¬ 
uation. But they were already afraid of the workers who 
backed them. Bismairk’s words that if he was driven to 
extremes, he would set Acheron in motion’’ (i.e., stir up 
a popular movement of the lower classes, lihe masses), 
“struck feJar into their hearts.” 

Half a century after the “constitutional” crisis which 
consummated the transformation of his country into a 
bourgeois-junker monarchy “without any revolution,” the 
leader of the German Social-Democrats speaks of the reu- 
olutionary possibilities of the situation at that time, which 
the liberals did not take advantage of owing to their fear 
of the workers. The Russian reformist leaders say to the 
Russian workers: Since the German bourgeoisie w^as so 
base as to cower before the cow^ering king, why shouldn't 
we too try to copy those splendid tactics of the German 
bourgeoisie? Rebel accuses the bourgeoisie of not having, 
owing to its exploiter's fear of the popular movement, 
“taken advantage” of the “constitutional" crisis to effect 
a revolution. Larin and Co. accuse the Russian workers 
of having striven for hegemony (i.e., to draw the masses 
into the revolution in spite of the liberals), and advise 
them to organize “no/ for revolution,” but “for the pur¬ 
pose of defending their interests in the forthcoming con¬ 
stitutional reform of Russia.” The rotten views of the rot¬ 
ten German liberals are presented by the Liquidators to 
the Russian workers as “Social-Democratic” views! How, 
after this, can one help calling such Social-Democrats 
Stolypin Social-Democrats? 

In appraising the “constitutional” crisis of the 1860’s 
in Prussia, Bebel does not confine himself to saying that 
the bourgeoisie was afraid to fight the monarchy because 
it was afraid of the workers. He also tells us what was 
going on among the 'workers at that time. “The appalling 
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slate of public affairs," he says, “of which the workers 
were becoming ever more keenly aware, naturally affected 
their mood. Everywhere there was a clamour lor change. 
But since there was no leadership fully conscious of the 
needs, having a clear vision of the goal, and enjoying 
confidence; and since tihere existed no strong organization 
that could rally the forces, the mood petered out (ver- 
puffte). Never did a movement, so splendid in its essence 
(in Kern vortreffliche), turn out to be so futile in the end. 
\\\ the meetings were packed, and the most vehement 
speakers ’were hailed as the heroes of the day. This was 
the prevailing mood particularly in the workers’ Educa¬ 
tional Society at Leipzig." A mass meeting in Leipzig on 
May 8, 1866, attended by 5,000 jieople, unanimously 
adopted a resolution propf3sed by Liebkneoht and Bebel, 
which demanded the convocation, on the basis of uni¬ 
versal and equal suffrage, direct elections and secret bal¬ 
lot, of a parliament relying on the universally armed 
people. The resolution also expressed “the hope that the 
German people will elect as deputies only persons who 
repudiate every hereditary central government power." 
The resolution proposed by Liebknecht and Beliel was 
thus umnistakably revolutionary and reiniblican in char¬ 
acter. 

Thus we see that at the time of the “constitutional" 
crisis the leader of the German Social-lJemocials advo¬ 
cated at mass meetings resolutions of a repuldican and 
revolutionary nature. Half a century later, recalling his 
youth and telling the new generation of the events of days 
long gone by, he stresses most of all his regret that at 
that time there was no leadership sufficiently class-con¬ 
scious and understanding the revolutionary tasks (f.c., that 
there was no revolutionary Social-Democratic Party 
understanding the task implied by hegemony); that 
there was no strong organization, that the revolutionary 
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mood “petered out/’ Yet the leaders of the Russian re¬ 
formists, with the profundity of Ivan the Fool, refer to 
the example of Austria and Prussia in the 1860's as prov¬ 
ing that the thing can be done “without any revolution”! 
And these paltry philistines who have succumbed to the 
fumes of counterrevolution and are the ideological slaves 
of liberalism, still dare to dishonour the name of the 
R.S.D.L.P.! 

To be sure, among the reformists who have broken 
with Socialism there are people who substitute for Turin's 
straightforward opportunism the diplomatic tactica of 
beating about the bush when dealing with most important 
and fundamental questions of the' working-class move¬ 
ment. They confuse the issue, muddle ideological contro¬ 
versies, and defile them, as Mr. Martov, for instance, does 
when he asserts in the legally-published press (that is to 
say, where he is protected by Stolypin from a direct re¬ 
tort from members of the R.S.D.L.P.) that Larin and “the 
orthodox Bolsheviks in the resolutions of 1908” propose 
an identical “scheme.” This is a downright distortion of 
the facts fully worthy of this author of scurrilous writ¬ 
ings. This same Martov, pretending to argue against Larin, 
declared in print that he, “of course” does “not suspect 
Larin of reformist tendencies.” Martov does not suspect 
Larin, who espouses purely reformist views, of being a 
reformist!! This is a specimen of the tricks to which the 
reformist diplomats resort.* This same Martov, whom 
some simpletons regard as being more “left,” and a more 
reliable revolutionary than Larin, summed up his “dif¬ 
ferences” with the latter in the following words; 


• See the just remarks made by the pro-Parly Menshevik 
Dnevnitsky on Larin’s reformism and Martov’s evasions in No. 3 
of the Diseussionny Listok (supplement to the Central Organ of 
our Party). 
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sum up; quite suffleient for the theoretical substantiation 
and political justification of what the Mensheviks who remain true 
to Marxism are now doini; is the fact that the present re{;;ime is 
an inherently contradictory combination of absolutism and consti¬ 
tutionalism, and that the Russian working class has sufficiently 
matured to follow the example of the workers of the progressive 
countries of the West and seize this regime by the Achilles’ heel 
of its contradictions.*' 

No matter »how hard Martov tried to evade the issue, 
at his very first attempt at a summary all his evasions 
collapsed of themselves. The words we have quoted rep¬ 
resent a complete renunciation of Socialism and its re¬ 
placement by liberalism. What Martov proclaims as “quite 
sufficienl” is sufficient only for the liberals, only for the 
bourgeoisie. A proletarian who considers it “quite suffi¬ 
cient” to recognize the contradictory nature of the com¬ 
bination of absolutism and constitutionalism accepts the 
standpoint of liberal labour policy. He is no Socialist, he 
does not understand the tasks of his class, wihich demand 
that against absolutism in all its forms the masses of the 
people, the masses of toilers and exploited, must be roused, 
roused to intervene independently in the historical destiny 
of the country, despite the vacillations or counteraction of 
the bourgeoisie. But the independent hLstorical action of 
the masses who have rid themselves of the hegemony of 
Ihe bourgeoisie turns a “constitutional” crisis into a rci;- 
olution. The bourgeoisie (particularly after 1905) fears 
revolution and loathes it; the proletariat, on the other 
hand, educates the masses of the people in the spirit of 
devotion to the idea of revolution, explains its tasks, and 
prepares the masses for ever new revolutionary battles. 
Whether the revolution materializes, and when and under 
what circumstances, does not depend on the will of one 
or another class; but revolutionary work among Ihe masses 
is never wasted. Only this kind of work is to be re¬ 
garded as activity which prepares the masses for the vie- 
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fory of Socialism. Messrs. Larin and Martov forget these 
elementary, ABC truths of Socialism. 

Larin, who expresses the views of the group of Russian 
Liquidators wiho have completely broken with the 
R.S.D.L.P., does not hesitate in expounding his reform¬ 
ism to cross all the I's and dot all the i’s. Here is what he 
writes in the Dyelo Zhizni (1911, No. 2)—and these words 
sliould be remembered by everyone who holds the prin¬ 
ciples of Social-nemocracy dear: 

“A state of perplexity and uncertainty, when people simply do 
not know what to expect of the coming day, what tasks to set 
themselves—that is what results from the mood of indefinite w*ait- 
ing, from vague hopes of either a repetition of the revolution or 
of *we shall see later on.* The immediate task is, not to indulge 
in fruitless waiting by the sea in expectation of fair weather, but 
to permeate broad circles with the guiding idea that, in the new 
historical period of Russian life which has set in, the working 
class must organize not ‘for revolution,* not ‘in expectation of rev¬ 
olution.* hill simply” (note the simply ...) “for Ihe delerniined and 
systematic defence of ils special inleresls in all spheres of life; 
for the gathering and training of its forces in the course of this 
many-sided and complex aclivity: for Ihe training and accumulation 
in this way of socialist consciousness in general; and in particular 
for acquiring the ability to orientate itself (to find its hearings)— 
and to stand up for itself—in the complicated relations among the 
social classes of Russia during the forthcoming constitutional reform 
of the country after the economically inevitable self-exhaustion of 
feudal reaction... .’* 


This is consummate, frank, smug reforini.sm of the 
purest water. War against tihe idea of revolution, against 
the “hopes” of revolution ,(in the eyes of the reformist 
such “hopes” are vague, because he does not comprehend 
the depth of the contemporary economic and political 
contradictions); w’ar against every aclivity whose purpose 
is to organize the forces and prepare the minds for rev¬ 
olution; war waged in the legally published press, pro- 
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lected by Slolypin from a direct retort from revolutionary 
Social-DemocraLs; war waged in the name of a group of 
legalists who have completely broken with the R.S.D.L.P. 
—this is the program and tactics of the Slolypin labour 
parly which Messrs. Polrovsov, Levitsky, Larin and Co. 
arc out to create. The real program and the real tactics 
of these people are expressed in the above quotation in 
precise terms—in contradistinction to their hypocritical 
official assurances that they arc “a/so Social-Democrats,” 
that they “also” belong to the “irreconcilable Interna¬ 
tional.” The.se assurances are but window dressing. Their 
deeds, their real social substance, are expressed in this 
program, which completely suhslitutes for Socialism a 
liberal labour policy. 

Just note the ridiculous contradictions in which the 
reformists become involved. If, as Larin says, the bour¬ 
geois revolution in Russia has been completed, then the 
socialist revolution should be on the order of the day. 
That is self-evident; it is evident to anyone who professes 
to be a Socialist not for the sake of deceiving the workers 
by a popular appellation. In lhaf case we must organize 
precisely “for revolution” (for socialist revolution), pre¬ 
cisely “in expectation” of it, and precisely with the “hope” 
(not vague, but based upon exact and multiplying data of 
science—a “hope” amounting to certainty) of a Socialist 
revolution. 

But tihat's just the rub- -for with the reformist the 
twaddle almut the comjdetcd bourgeois revolution is (like 
the twaddle about the Achilles’ heel, etc., with Martov) but 
a verbal screen to cover up his renunciation of all rev- 
olution. He renounces the bourgeois-democratic revolution 
on the pretext that it has been completed, or that it is 
“quite sufficient” to recognize the contradiction between 
absolutism and constitutionalism; and he renounces the 
socialist revolution on the pretext that “for the time be- 



ing” we must “simply” organize to take part in the 
“forthcoming constitutional renovation” of Russia! 

But if you, esteemed Cadet parading in socialist fesilh- 
ers, recognize the inevitability of Russia’s “forthcoming 
constitutional reform,” you are refuting yourself, for 
you thereby admit that the Imurgeois-democratic revolu¬ 
tion has not been completed in our country. You betray 
your bourgeois nature again and again when you talk 
about an inevitable “self-exhaustion of feudal reaction,” 
and when you sneer at the proletarian idea of destroying 
not only feudal reaction, but all survivals of feudalism, by 
means of a popular revolutionary movement. 

Despite the liberal sermons of our heroes of the Stoly- 
pin labour parly, Ihc Russian proletariat will always and 
invariably imbue cdl its difficult, arduous, everyday, rou¬ 
tine and inconspicuous work, to which the era of counter¬ 
revolution has condemned it, with the spirit of devotion 
to the democratic revolution and to the .socialist revolu¬ 
tion; it .will organize and gather its forces for revolution; 
it will ruthlessly rebuff the traitors and renegades; and it 
will be guided, not by a “vague hope,” but by the scientif¬ 
ically-founded certainty that the revolution will come 
again. 


.September 191] 



ON THE RIGHT OF NATIONS 
TO SELF-DETERMINATION 

{Excerpt) 


8. KARL MARX THK UTOPIAN 
AND PRACTICAL ROSA LUXEMBURC 

Wihile declaring the iiidepemleiice of Poland to be u 
“utopia” and repeating it ad nauseam, Rosa Luxemburg 
exclaims ironically: why not raise the demand for the 
independence of Ireland? 

Evidently, “practical” Rosa Luxemburg is unaware of 
Karl Marx’s attitude to the question of the independence 
of Ireland. It is worth while dwelling upon this, in order 
to show how a concrete demand for national independence 
was analyzed from a really Marxist and not an oppor¬ 
tunist standpoint. 

It was Marx's custom to “probe the teeth,” as he ex¬ 
pressed it, of his socialist acquaintances, testing their in¬ 
telligence and the strength of their convictions. Having 
made the acquaintance of Lopatin, Marx wrote to Engels 
on July 5, 1870, expressing a highly flattering opinion of 
the young Russian Socialist but adding at the same time: 

.. Poland is his w'eak point. On this point he speaks 
quite like an Englishman—^say, an English Chartist of the 
old school—about Ireland.” 

Marx questions a Socialist belonging to an oppressing 
nation about his attitude to the oppressed nation and he 
at once reveals the defect common to the Socialists of the 
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doiiiinanl iialions (the British and the Russian): failure 
to understand their socialist duties towards the downtrod¬ 
den nations, their echoing of the prejudices acquired from 
the “Great Power" bourgeoisie. 

Before passing on to Marx's positive declarations on 
Ireland, we must point out that in general the attitude of 
Marx and Engels to the national question was strictly 
critical, and that they recognized its historically relative 
importance. Thus, Elngels wTOte to Marx on May 23, 1851, 
that the study of history was leading him to pessimistic 
conclusions concerning Poland, that the importance of 
Poland was temporary—only until the agrarian revolu¬ 
tion in Russia. The role of the Poles in history was one 
of “brave stupidity.'* “And one cannot point to a single 
instance in which Poland represented progress success¬ 
fully, even if only in relation to Russia, or did anything 
at all of historic importance.” Russia contains more ele¬ 
ments of civilization, education, industry and of the bour¬ 
geoisie than the “Poles, whose whole nature is that of the 
idle cavalier.” “What are Warsaw and Cracow compared 
to St. Petersburg, Moscow, Ode.ssa!” Engels had no faith 
in the success of an insiirrection of the Polish nobility. 

But all these thoughts, so full of genius and penetra¬ 
tion, by no means prevented Engels and Marx from treat¬ 
ing the Polish movement with the most profound and 
ardent sympathy twelve years later, w’hen Russia was still 
dormant and Poland was seething. 

When drafting the Address of the International in 
1864, Marx wrote to Engels (on November 4, 1864) that 
he had to combat Mazzini’s nationalism, and went on to 
say: “In so far as international politics come into the 
Address, I speak of countries, not of nationalities, and 
denounce Russia, not the lesser nations.” Marx had no 
doubt as to the subordinate position of the national ques¬ 
tion as compared with the “labour question.” But his 
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theory is as far from ignoring the national question as 
heaven from earth. 

1866 arrives, Marx writes to Engels about the “Proud- 
honist clique'’ in Paris which “declares nationalities to 
be an absurdity and attacks Bismarck and Garibaldi. As 
polemics against chauvinism their tactics are useful and 
explicable. But when the believers in Proudhon (my good 
friends here, Lafargue and Longiiet also belong to them) 
think that all Europe can and should sit quietly and 
peacefully on its behind until the gentlemen in France 
abolish poverty and ignorance .. . they become ridiculous.” 
(Letter of June 7, 1866.) 

“Yesterday,” Marx writes on June 20, 1866, “there was 
a discussion in the International Council on the present 
war.... The discussion wound up, as >vas to be expected, 
with ‘the question of nationality’ in general and the atti¬ 
tude we should take towwds it.... The representatives 
of ‘Young France’ (nonivorkers) came out with the an¬ 
nouncement that all nationalities and even nations were 
antiquated prejudices. Proudhonized Slirnerism.... The 
whole world waits until the French are ripe for a social 
revolution.... The English laughed very" miiob when I 
began my speech by .saying that our friend Lafargue, etc., 
who had done away with nationalities, had spoken 
‘French’ to us, i.e., a language which nine-tenths of the 
audience did not understand. I also suggested that by the 
negation of nationalities he appeared, quite unconsciously, 
to understand their ab.sorption into the model French 
nation.” 

The conclusion that follows from all these critical re¬ 
marks of Marx is clear: the working class should be the 
la.st to make a fetish of the national question, since the 
development of capitalism does not necessarily awaken 
all nations to independent life. But to brush aside the 
mass national movements once they have started and to 
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refuse to support wlial is progressive in them means, in 
effect, pandering to nationalistic prejudices, viz., recogniz¬ 
ing “one's own" as the “model nation" (or, we will add, 
as the nation possessing the exclusive privilege of form¬ 
ing a state) .* 

But let us return to the question of Ireland. 

Marx's position on this question is most clearly ex¬ 
pressed in the following extracts from his letters: 

have done my best to bring about this demonstra¬ 
tion of the British workers in favour of Fenianism.... I 
used to think llie separation of Ireland from Englaml 
impossible. 1 now think it inevitable, although after the 
separation there may come federation." This is what 
Marx wrote to Engels on November 2, 1867. 

In his letter of November 30 of the same year ho 
added: 

“... what shall we advise the English w'orkers? In my 
opinion they must make the repeal of the Union" (Ire¬ 
land with England, i.e., the separation of Ireland from 
England) “in short, the affair of 1783, only democratized 
and adapted to the conditions of the time, into an article 
of tlieir pronunziamento. This is the only legal and there¬ 
fore only possible form of Irish emancipation which can 
be admitted in the program of an English party. Experi¬ 
ence must show later whether a purely personal union 
can continue to subsist between the two countries.... 

“... What the Irish need is: 

“1) Self-government and independence from England; 

“2) An agrarian revolution...." 

Marx attached great importance to the question of 

* Cf. also Marx’s letter to Engels of June 3, 1867: “... I have 
learned with real pleasure from the Paris letters to the Times 
about the pro-Polish exclamations of the Parisians as against Rus¬ 
sia-M. Proudhon and his little doctrinaire clique are not the 

French people." 
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Ireland and he delivered leclures of one-and-a*half hours’ 
duration at the German Workers' Union on this subject 
(letter of December 17, 1867). 

Enigels notes in a letter of November 20, 1868, “the 
hatred for the Irish amonjij the English workers,” and al¬ 
most a year later (October 24, 1869), returning to this 
subject he writes: 

“11 n’y a qu'un pas” (it is only one step) “from Ire¬ 
land to Russia.... Irish history shows one how disastrous 
it is for a nation when it has subjugated another nation. 
All the abominations of the English have Iheir origin in 
the Irish Pale. I have still to w^ork through the Cromwel¬ 
lian period, but this much seems certain to me, that things 
would have taken another turn in England but for the 
necessity for military rule in Ireland and the creation of 
a new aristocracy there.” 

Let us note, in passing, Marx’s letter to Engels of 
August 18, 1869: 

“In Posen the Polish workers have brought a strike 
to a victorious end by the help of their colleagues in 
Berlin. This slruggle against Monsieur le Capital—even 
ill the subordinate form of the strike—is a more serious 
way of getting rid of national prejudices from that of the 
bourgeois gentlemen with their peace declamations.” 

The policy on the Irish question pursued hy Marx in 
the International may be seen from the following: 

On November 18, 1869, Marx writes to Engels that he 
spoke for an hour and a quarter in the Council of the 
International on the question of the attitude of the British 
Ministry to the Irish amnesty and proposed the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved, 

“that in his reply to the Irish demands for the re¬ 
lease of the imprisoned Irish patriots Mr. Gladstone de¬ 
liberately insults the Irish nation; 

21—1450 
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“that he clogs political aiimesiy with conditions alike 
degrading to the vicliiiis of niisgoveriiniPiit and the peo¬ 
ple they belong to; 

“that having, in the teeth of his responsible position, 
publicly and enthusiastically cheered on the American 
slaveholders’ Rebellion, he now steps in to preach to the 
Irish people the doctrine of passive obedience; 

“that his whole proceedings with reference to the 
Irish Amnesty question are the true and genuine offspring 
of that "policy of conquest," by the fiery denunciation of 
which Mr. Gladstone ousted his Tory rivals from office; 

“that the General Council of the ‘International Work¬ 
ingmens Association" express their admiration of the 
spirited, firm and high*souIed manner in which the Trisli 
people carry on their Amnesty movement; 

“that these resolutions be communicated to all 
branches of, and workingmen s l>odies connected with, the 
‘International Workingnien"s Association" in Europe and 
America.” 

On December 10, 1869, Marx writes that his paper on 
the Irish question to be read at the Council of the Inter¬ 
national will be framed on the following lines: 

“...quite apart from all phrases about internationar 
and ‘humane’ justice for Ireland—which are to be taken 
for granted in the International Council—it is in the direct 
and absolute interest of the English working class to get 
rid of their present connection with Ireland, And this is 
my most complete conviction, and for reasons which in 
part I cannot tell the English w'orkers themselves. For a 
long time I believed that it would l>e possible to overthrow 
the Irish regime by English working-class ascendancy. I 
always expressed this point of view in The New York 
Tribune"" (an American paper to which Marx contributed 
for a long time). “Deeper study has now convinced me 
of the opposite. The English working class will ueoer 
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accomplish anything before it has got rid of Ireland.... 
linglish reaction in England had its roots in the subjuga* 
lion of Ireland.” (Marx’s italics.) 

Marx’s policy on the Irish question should now be 
quite clear to the readers. 

Marx, the “utopian,” was so “impractical” that he 
stood for the separation of Ireland, which has not been 
realized c\m half a century later. 

What gave rise to Marx’s policy, and w^as it not a 
mistake? 

At iirsl Marx thought that Ireland would be liberated 
not Jjy the national movement of the oppressed nation, but 
by the working-class movement of the oppressing nation. 
Marx did not make an absolute of the national movement, 
knowing, as he did, that the victory of the working class 
alone can l)ring about the complete liberation of all na¬ 
tionalities. It is impossible to estimate J)eforehand all the 
imssible correlations l)elween llie bourgeois liberation 
inoveinenls of the oppressed nations and the proletarian 
emancipation movement of the oppressing nation (the very 
problem which today makes the national question in 
Russia so difficult). 

However, mutters turned out so that the English work¬ 
ing class fell under the innuence of the Liberals for a 
I'airly long time, became an appendage of the Liberals 
and J>y ado|)ling a Liberal labour policy rendered itself 
ellele. The Imurgeois liberation movement in Ireland grew 
stronger and assumed revolutionary forms. Marx re¬ 
considered his view and corrected it. “How disastrous it 
is for a nation when it has subjugated another nation.” 
The English working class will never be free until Ireland 
is freed from the English yoke. Reaction in England is 
strengthened and fostered by the enslavement of Ireland 
(just as reaction in Russia is fostered by her enslavement 
of a number of nations!). 
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And Marx, in proposing in the Inleriialional a resolu¬ 
tion of sympathy with ‘‘the Irish nation," ‘‘the Irish peo¬ 
ple” (the clever L, VI. would probably Jiave berated poor 
Marx for forgetting alK)Ut the class struggle!), advocates 
tlie se^Kiratioii of Ireland from England, “allbough after 
the separation Ihere may come federation." 

Wiiat were the theoretical grounds for this conclusion 
of Marx's? In England the bourgeois revolulion had been 
coiisummaled long ago. But it had not yet been coiisiim- 
mated in Ireland; it is being consummaled only now, after 
the lapse of half a century, by the reforms of the English 
Liberals. If capitalism had been overthrown in England as 
quickly as Marx at first expected, there would have been 
no room for a bourgeois-democratic and general national 
movement in Ireland. But since it had arisen, Marx ad¬ 
vised the English workers to support it, to give it a rev¬ 
olutionary impetus and lead it to completion in the in¬ 
terests of their own liberty. 

The economic ties between Ireland and England in the 
18(>0's were, of course, even closer than Russia's present 
ties with Poland, the Ukraine, etc. The “impracticability” 
and “impossibility” of the separation of Ireland (if only 
owing to geographical conditions and England's immense 
colonial power) were quite obvious. While, in principle, 
an enemy of federalism, Marx in this instance permits 
also federation,* so long as the emancipation of Ireland 


* by till? way, if is not difficult to sec why, from a Social- 
Democratic point of view, the right of “self-determination** means 
neither federation nor autonomy (although, speaking in the abstract, 
both come under the category of “self-determination”). The right 
to federation is, in general, an absurdity, since federation is a two- 
sided contract. It goes without saying that Marxists cannot place 
the defence of federalism in general in their program. As far as 
autonomy is concerned, Marxists defend not “the right to” auton¬ 
omy but autonomy itself, as a general, universal principle of a 
democratic state with a mixed national composition, with sharp 
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is achieved in a revolutionary and not in a reformist way, 
through the movement of the mass of the people of 
Ireland supported by the working class of England, 
'rhere can l>e no doubt that only such a solution of the 
historical problem would be in the best inlerests of the 
proletariat and most favouralde for rapid social develop¬ 
ment. 

I’hings turned out differently. Both the Irish people 
and the English proletariat proved to be weak. Only now, 
through the miserable deals between the English Liberals 
and the Irish bourgeoisie, is the Irish problem being 
solved (the example of ULsUt shows with what difficulty) 
through the land reform (with eompensalion) and auton¬ 
omy (iiol introduced so far). Well Ihen? Does it follow 
that Marx and Engels were “Utopians,” that they advanced 
“impossible” national demands, that they allowed them¬ 
selves to be influenced by the Irish petty-bourgeois na¬ 
tionalists (there is no doubt alxmt the pelty-bdurgeois na¬ 
ture of the Fenian movement), etc.? 

No. In the Irish question loo, Marx and Engels pur¬ 
sued a consistently proletarian policy, which really edu¬ 
cated the masses in the spirit of democracy and Socialism. 
Only such a policy could have saved both Ireland and 
England from half a century of delay in the introduction 
of the necessary reforms, and could have prevented these 
reforms from being mutilated by the Lil>erals to please 
the reactionaries. 

The policy of Marx and Engels in the Irish question 
serves as a splendid example, which retains immense 
practical importance to the present time, of the attitude 
the proletariat of the oppressing nations should adopt to- 


idifTerences in geographical and other conditions. Consequently, the 
recognition of the “right of nations to autonomy” is as absurd as 
■ tlio “right of nations to federation.” 
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wards luilional movements. It serves as a warning against 
that “servile haste” with which the philislinos of all coun¬ 
tries, colours and languages hurry to declare “utoiwan" 
the idea of changing the frontiers of states that liavt? lieen 
established by the violence and privileges of the landlords 
and bourgeoisie of one nation. 

If the Irish and English proletariat had not accepted 
Mar,\’s policy, and had not made the separation of Ire¬ 
land their slogan, that would have been the worst sort of 
opportunism, neglect of their duties as democrats and 
Socialists, and yielding to English reaction an<l to the 
English bourgeoisie. 


February-May 1914 



THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 
SLOGAN 


In No. 40 of llie SotsiahDemokrat we reported that 
the conference of the foreign sections of our Party had 
decided to defer tlie question of the ‘‘United States of 
Europe” slogan pending a discussion in tlio press on the 
economic .side of the question. 

Tlie deliale on tliis question at our conference assumed 
a one-sidedly political character. Perhaps this was partly 
due to the fact that the Manifesto of the Central Com¬ 
mittee directly formulated this slogan as a political one 
(“the immediate political slogan...” it says there), and 
not only did it put forward the -slogan of a republican 
United Slates of Europe, lail expressly emphasized the 
I>oint that this .slogan is senseless and false “without the 
revolutionary overthrow of the German, .\uslrian and 
llussiau monarchies.” 

It would he ahsoliitely wrong to object to such a pres¬ 
entation of the question merely from the standpoint of a 
political estimation of the particular slogan—as for in¬ 
stance, that it obscures or weakens, etc., the slogan of a 
socialist revolution. Political changes in a truly demo¬ 
cratic direction, and political revolutions all the more, can 
never, not under any circumstances, obscure or weaken 
the slogan of a socialist revolution. On the contrary, they 
always bring it nearer, widen the basis for it, draw new 
sections of the petty bourgeoisie and the semiproletarian 
masses into the socialist struggle. On the other hand, 
political revolutions are inevitable in the course of the 
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socialist revolution, which must not be regarded as a 
single act, but as an epoch of turbulent political and eco¬ 
nomic upheavals, of the most acute class struggle, civil 
war, revolutions, and counterrevolutions. 

But while the slogan of a republican United States 
of Europe, placed in conjunction with the revolutionary 
overthrow of the thrc'e most reactionary monarchies in 
Europe, headed by the Russian, is quite invulnerable as 
a political slogan, there still remains the highly impor¬ 
tant question of its economic meaning and significance. 
From the standpoint of the economic conditions of 
imperialism—i.e., export of capital and the fact that 
the w'orld has been divided up among the “advanced” 
and “civilized” colonial powers—a United States of 
Europe, under capitalism, is either impossible or reac¬ 
tionary. 

Capital has become international and monopolistic. 
The world has been divided up among a handful of Great 
Powers, i.e., powers successful in the great plunder and 
oppression of nations. The four Great Powers of Europe: 
England, France, Russia and Germany, with a population 
ranging from 2r>0,000,000 to 300,000,000 with an area of 
about 7,000,000 square kilometres, possess colonies with 
a population of almost half a billion (494,500,000), with 
an area of 64,600,000 square kilometres, i.e., almost half 
the surface of the globe (133,000,000 square kilometres, 
not including the Arctic region). Add to this the three 
Asiatic states, China, Turkey and Persia, which are now 
being torn to pieces by the marauders who are waiging a 
war of “liberation,” namely, Japan, Russia, England and 
France. In those three Asiatic states, which may be called 
semicolonies (in reality they are now nine-tenths col¬ 
onies), there arc 360,000,000 inhabitants and their area 
ia 14,500,000 square kilometres (almost one and one-half 
times the area of the whole of Europe). 
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Furlher, England, France and Germany have invested 
capital abroad to the amount of no less than 70,000 mil¬ 
lion rubles. The function of securing a “legitimate” profit 
from this tidy sum, a profit exceeding 3,000 million rubles 
annually, is performed by the national committees of mil¬ 
lionaires, termed governments, which are equipped with 
armies and navies and which “place” the sons and broth¬ 
ers of “Mr. Billion” in the colonies and semicolonies in 
the capacily of viceroys, consuls, ambassadors, officials of 
all kinds, priests and other leeches. 

This is how the plunder of about a billion of the earth’s 
population by a handful of Great Powers is organized in 
the epoch of the highest development of capitalism. No 
other organization is possible under capitalism. Give up 
colonies, “spheres of influence,” export of capital? To 
think that this is possible means sinking to the level of 
some mediocre parson who preaches to the rich every 
Sunday about the lofty principles of Christianity and ad¬ 
vises them to give to the poor, well, if not several billions, 
at least several hundred rubles yearly. 

A United States of Euroi)e under capitalism is tanta¬ 
mount to an agreement to divide up the colonies. Under 
capitalism, however, no other basis, no other principle 
of division is possible except force. A billionaire cannot 
share the “national income” of a capitalist country with 
anyone except in proportion to the capital invested (with 
an extra bonus thrown in, so that the largest capital may 
receive more than its due). Capitalism is private property 
in the means of production, and anarchy in production. 
To preach a “just” division of income on such a basis is 
Proudhonism, is stupid philistinism. Division cannot take 
place except in “proportion to strength.” And strength 
changes with the progress of economic development. After 
1871 Germany grew strong three or four times faster than 
England and France; Japan, about ten times faster than 
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Russia. There is and Hiere can he no other way of losling 
the real strenglJi of a capitalist stale than that of war. 
War does not contradict the principles of private j)roi>- 
erty—on the contrary, it is a direct and inevitable oiitcoine 
of these principles. Under capitalism the even economic 
growth of individual enterprises, or individual states, is 
impossible. Under capitalism, there are no other means of 
restoring the periodically disturbed equilibrium than crises 
in industry and wars in politics. 

Of course, temporary agreements belw’een capitalists 
and between the powers are possible. In this .sense a 
United States of Europe is possible as an agreement be¬ 
tween the European capitalists ... but ■what for? Only for 
the purpose of jointly suppressing Socialism in Europe, 
of jointly protecting colonial booty against .Japan and 
America, which feel badly treated by the present division 
of colonics, and wliich, for the last .half century, have 
grown strong infinitely faster than backward, monarcliist 
Europe, which is beginning to decay with age. Compared 
with tlie United Slates of .\merica, Europe as a whole 
signifies economic stagnation. On the present economic 
basis, i.e., under capitalism, a United States of Europe 
would mean the organization of reaction to retard the 
more rapid devclopmeiil of America. The limes when the 
cause of democracy and Socialism w-as associated with 
Europe alone have gone forever. 

A United States of the World (not of Europe alone) 
is the state form of the union and freedom of nations 
which we associate with Socialism—until the complete 
victory of Communism brings about the total disappeiir- 
ance of the state, including the democratic state. As a 
separate slogan, however, the .slogan of a United States 
of the World would hardly be a correct one, first, becau.se 
it merges with Socialism; second, bocau.se it may be 
wrongly interpreted to mean that the victory of Socialism 
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in a coniilry is impossible, and il may also create 
inisconri’plions as In lh(; relations of such a country to 
the nlbovs. 

Lneven economic and political development is an ab¬ 
solute law ol capitalism. Hence, the victory of Socialism 
is possible first in several or even in one capitalist country, 
taken singly. The victorious proletariat of that country, 
having exiiropriated the capitalists and organized its own 
socialist production, vroiild stand up Wfoinst the rest of 
the world, the capitalist world, atlracling to its cause the 
nppn‘ss('d classes of other (toiintries, raising revolts in 
tho.se conniries against the capilali.sts, and in the event 
of necessity coming out even with armed force against the 
exploiting classes and their slates. The political form of 
society in which the]>rolefariat is victorious by overthrow¬ 
ing the tourgeoisle, will be a denmcralic republic, which 
will more and more centralize the forces of the j)roletariat 
of the given nation, or nations, in the struggle against the 
slates that liave not yet gone over to .Sociali.sm. The aboli¬ 
tion of classes is impo.ssible without the dictatorship of 
the oppre.ssed class, the proletariat. The free union of na¬ 
tions in Socialism is impossible without a more or less 
prolonged and stubborn struggle of the socialist republics 
against the Iwckward slates. 

Il is for these reasons and aft(‘r rc^peated <lel)ates at 
the conference of the sections of the R.S.D.L.P. abroad, 
and after the conference, that the editors of the Central 
Organ have come to the conclusion that the United States 
of Europe .slogan is incorrect. 

August 1916 
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Division of unity and cognition of its contradictory 
parts (see the quotation from Philo on Heraclitus at the 
beginning of part III, “Cognition,” in T^iissalle's book on 
Heraclitus) is the essence (one of the “essentials,” one 
of the principal, if not the principal, characteristics or 
features) of dialectics. This is precisely how Hegel too 
puts the matter (Aristotle in his ,Metaphysics conlinually 
grapples with it and combats Heraclitus and Heracli- 
tean ideas). 

The correctness of this side of the content of dialec¬ 
tics must be tested by the history of science. This side of 
dialectics as a rule receives inadequate attention (e.g., 
Plekhanov); the identity of opposites is taken as the sum- 
total oi examples [“for example, ai seed,” “for example, 
primitive communism.” The same is true of Engels. But 
with him it is “in the interests of popularization ...”] and 
not asa/am of knowledge (or as a law of the ob¬ 
jective world): 

In mathematics: + and —. Differential and integral. 

In mechanics: action and reaction. 

In physics: positive and negative electricity. 

In chemistry: the combination and dissociation of 
atoms. 

In social science: the class struggle. 

The identity of opposites (their “unity,” perhaps, 
would be more correct?—although the difference between 
the terms identity and unity is not particularly important 
here. In a certain sense both are correct] is the recogni- 
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lion (discovery) of the contradictory, mutually exclusive, 
opposite tendencies in all phenomena and processes of 
nature (including mind and society). The condition for the 
knowledge of all processes of the world in their "'self- 
movement,'' in their spontaneous development, in their 
real lii e, is the knowledge of them as a unity of opposites. 
Development is the “struggle” of opposites. The two basic 
(or two possible? or two historically observable?) con¬ 
ceptions of development (evolution) are; development as 
decrease and increase, as repetition, and development as 
a unity of opposites (the division of a unity into mutually 
exclusive opposites and their reciprocal relation). In the 
first conception of motion, seZ/-movemenl, its driving 
force, its source, its motive, remains in the shade (or this 
source is made external —God, subject, etc.). In the second 
conception it is to knowledge of the source of "self"- 
movement that attention is chiefly directed. The first 
conception is lifeless, pale and dry. The second is vital. 
The second alo,ne furnishes the key to the “self-rnove- 
inent” of everything in existence; it alone furnishes the 
key to the “leaps,” to the “break in continuity,” to the 
"transformation into the opposite,” to the destruction of 
the old and the emergence of the new. 

The unity (coincidence, identity, resultant) of oppo¬ 
sites is conditional, temporary, transitory, relative. The 
struggle of mutually exclusive opposites is absolute, just 
as development and motion are absolute. 

N.B. The distinction between subjectivism (scepti¬ 
cism, sophistry, etc.) and dialectics, incidentally, is that 
in (objective) dialectics the difference between the 
relative and the absolute is itself relative. To objective 
dialectics there is an absolute even within the relative. 
To subjectivism and sophistry the relative is only 
relative and excludes the absolute. 
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la liis Capital, Marx first analyzes the simplest, most 
ordinary, I’midanuMdal, most coininon and everyday rclar 
tion of bourgeois (eoinmodily) sociely, a relation that is 
encountered billions of times, viz., the exchange of coin- 
inodilies. In Ibis very simple phenomenon (in this “cell” 
of bourgeois sociely) analysis reveals all the contradic¬ 
tions (or the germs of o/Z Ihe contradictions) of modern 
society. 1'he subsequent exposition shows us the develop¬ 
ment {both growth and movement) of these contradictions 
and of this sociely in tlie of its individual parts, from 
its beginning to its end. 

Such must also lie the method of exposition (or study) 
of dialectics in general (for with Marx |the dialectics of 
I>ourgeois sociely is only a particular case of dialectics). 
To liegin with the simplest, most ordinary, common, etc., 
with any proposilion: the loaves of a tree are green; John 
is a man: Fido is a dog, etc. Here already we have dialec¬ 
tics (as Hegefs genius recognized): ihe singularis ihe 
general (cf. Aristotle’s Metaphysics, translated by 
Schwegler, Bd. If, S. 40, 3. Buch, IV. Kapilel, 8 und 9: 
“denii natiirlicli kann man nicht der Meinung sein, dass 
es ein Haus [a house in general] gebe ausser den sicht- 
baren Hausern,” "oi> ^dp av etvai Tiva oixiav zapi 

Tdc Ttvd;oixia;:”).** Consequently, the opposites (the sin¬ 
gular as opposed to the general) are identical: the singular 
exists only in the connection that leads to the general. The 
gejtieral exists only in the singular and through the sin*- 
gular. Every singular is (in one way or another) a general. 
Every general is (a fragment, or a side, or the essence of) 
a singular. Every genera! only approximately comprises 
all the singular objects. Every singular enters into the 


• Sum.— E(t. 

*• For, evidently, one cannot hold the opinion that there can 
be a house apart from the visible houses. — Ed. 
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general inconiplelely, etc., elc. Every singular is connecled 
by thousands of Iranasilions with other kinds of singulars 
(things, phenomena, processes), etc. Here already we 
have Ihe elements, the germs, the concepts of necessity, of 
objective coniieelion in nature, etc. Here already we liave 
the contingent and the nec<*ssary, the appearance and 
the essence; for when we say: John is a man, Fido is a 
dog, this is a leaf of a tree, etc., we disregard a num¬ 
ber of attributes as contingent; we separate the es¬ 
sence from the appearance, and juxtapose the one to the 
other. 

Thus in any given proposition we can (and must) dis¬ 
close as in a “nucleus'’ ("ceU’') the germs of all the ele¬ 
ments of dialectics, and thei’cby show that dialectics is a 
property of all human knowle^lge in general. And natuTal 
science shows us (and liere again it must be demonstrated 
in any given simple inslance) objective nature with the 
same ({ualitics, the Iransforinalion of the singular into the 
general, of the contingent into the ncc(*ssary, transitions, 
modulations, and the reciprocal connection of opposites. 
Dialectics is the theory of knowledge of (Hegel and) 
Marxism. This is the “side” of the matter (it is not ‘“a 
side” but the essence of the matter) to which Plekhanov, 
not to speak of other Marxists, iiaid no allention. 

5^! V "i® 

Kiiowledlge is represimted in the form of a series 
of circles both by Hegel (see his Logic) and by the mod- 
cni “episteinologisl” of natural science, the eclectic 
and foe of Hegelianism (which he did not understand!), 
Paul Volkmann (see his Erkenntniss-theoretische Grand- 
zuge. S.) * 


* Epistemological Foundations of Natural Science.—-Ed. 
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“Circle” in philosophy: [is a chronology of persons 

essential? No I] 
Ancient: from Domocriliis to Plato and the 
dialectics of HeracMtus. 
Renaissance: Descartes versus Gassendi 

(Spinoza?) 

Modern: Holbach-Hegel (via Berkeley, 

Hume, Kant). 
Hegel-Feuerbach-Marx. 


N.B.; I 

this I 

apho-1 
rism ! 


Dialectics as living, many-sided knowledge (with the 
number of sides eternally increasing) with an infinite 
number of shadings of every sort of approach and ap¬ 
proximation to reality (with a philosophical system grow¬ 
ing into a whole out of each shade)—here we have an 
immeasurably rich content as compared with “metaphys¬ 
ical” materialism, the fundamental misfortune of which is 
its inability to apply dialectics to the Bildertheorie,* to 
ttic process and development of knowledge. 

From the standpoint of crude, simple, metaphysical 
materialism, philosophical idealism is only nonsense. From 
the standpoint of dialectical materialism, on the other 
hand, philosophical idealism is a one-sided, exaggerated, 
iiberschwengliches'^'* (Dietzgen) development (inflation, 
distention) of one of the features, sides, facets of knowl¬ 
edge into an absolute, divorced from matter, from nature, 
apotheosized. Idealism is clerical obscurantism. True. But 
philosophical idealism is (“m ore correctly"' and “i n 
addition") a road to clerical obscurantism through 
ONE OF THE SHADES of the infinitely complex 
knowledge (dialectical) of man. 

Human knowledge is not (or does not follow) a straight 
line, but a curve, which endlessly approximates to a series 


• Theory of reflection.—Brf. 
♦♦ £xtreme.—£(/. 






THE DISCUSSION OF SELF-DETERMINATION 
SUMMED UP 

(Excerpts) 

7. MARXISM OR PROUDHONISM? 

Our Polish comrades, liy way of an exception, parry 
our reference to Marx’s alliludc towards the separation 
of Ireland not indirectly, but directly. What is their ob¬ 
jection? References to the position Marx held from 1848 
to 1871, they say, are “not of the slightest value.” The 
argument advanced in support of this unusually irate and 
positive assertion is that Marx “at one and the same time” 
expressed opposition to the strivings for independence of 
the “Czechs, South Slavs, etc.” 

The argument is so very irate just because it is so 
very unsound. According to the Polish Marxists, Marx was 
simply a miiddlehead who “at one and the same time” 
said contradictory things! This is altogether untrue, and 
it is altogether un-Marxist. It is precisely that demand for 
“concrete” analysis upon which our Polish comrades in¬ 
sist, but do not themselves apply, which obliges us to 
investigate whether the different attitudes Marx adopted 
towards different concrete “national” movements did uot 
spring from one and the same socialist outlook. 

As is generally known, Marx was in favour of Polish 
independence in the interests of European democracy in 
its struggle against the power and influence—or, it might 
be said, against the omnipotence and predominating reac- 
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tionary influence—of tsarism. That this altitude was cor¬ 
rect was most clearly and practically deinonstratcHl in 
1849, when the Hussian serf army crushed the nalional 
lilieration and revolulionary-deinocralic reladlion in Hun- 
i^'ary. From that lime until Marx's death, and even later, 
until 1890, when there was a danger that tsarism, allied 
with France, would wage a r(‘aclionary war against a non- 
impcricilist and nationally independent (iermany, Ivngels 
stood first and foremost for a struggle against tsarism. 
It was for this reason, and exclusively for this reason, that 
Marx and Fngels were opiKxsed lo the national movement 
of the Czechs and South Slavs. A simple com|)arison with 
what Marx and Engels wrote in 1848 and 1849 will prove 
lo anyone who is interested in Marxism not just in order 
to brush Marxism aside, that Marx and Engels at that 
lime drew a clear and deliiiile dhtinction between ‘'whole 
reactionary nations'’ serving as “Russian outposts” in 
liurope, and ‘‘revolutionary nations,” namely, the (ier- 
mans, Poles and Magyars. This is a fact. And this fact 
was indicated at the time with incontrovertible truth: 
in 1848 revolutionary nations fought for liberty, the 
principal enemy of which was Isiirism, whereas the 
J§jjfechs, etc., really were reactionary nations, outposts of 
tsarism. 

What is the le.sson lo be drawn from this concrete 
example, which must be analyzed concretely if one wishes 
to be true lo Marxism? Only this: 1) that the interests of 
the liberation of a number of big and very big nations 
in turope sland higher than the interests of the movement 
for liberation of small nations; 2) that a democratic de¬ 
mand must not be considered in isolation but on a Euro¬ 
pean—today we should say a world—scale. 

Nothing more. There is not a hint in this of repudiation 
of that elemcnlary .socialist principle which the Poles are 
forgetting but to which Marx was always faithful, namely, 
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that no nalion can he free if il oppresses other nations. 
If the concrele situation which confronted Marx in the 
period when tsarist influence was predominant in inter¬ 
national politics were to repeat itself, for instance, in such 
form that a number of nations were to start a socialist 
revolution (as a hourfjeois-democratic revolution was 
started in Europe in 1848), while other nations served as 
the chief bulwarks of bouri'eois reaction—then we too 
would have to be in favour of a revolutionary war against 
the latter, in favour of “crushin‘4” them, in favour of 
destroying all their outposts, no matter what small- 
national movements arose there. Consequently, far from 
rejecting examples of Marx's tactics—this would mean 
professing Marxism in words while breaking with it in 
practice—we must analyze them concretely and draw in¬ 
valuable lessons from them for the future. The various 
demands of democracy, including self-determination, are 
not an absolute, but a small part of the general democratic 
(now: general st)cialist) world movement. Ti\ individual 
concrele cases, the part may contradict the whole; if so, 
it must be rejected, Il is possible that the republican move¬ 
ment in one country may be merely an instrument of the 
clerical or financial-monarchical intrigues of other coun¬ 
tries; if .so, we must not .support this particular, concrete 
movement. But it would be ridiculous on these grounds 
to delete the demand for a republic from the program of 
international Social-Democracy. 

In what way has the concrele situation changed be¬ 
tween 1848-71 and 1898-1910 (I lake the most important 
landmarks of imperialism, as a period: from the Spanish- 
American imperialist war to the European imperialist 
war) ? Tsarism has manifestly and indisputably ceased to 
be the chief mainstay of reaction, firstly, because it is 
supporlefl by international finance capital, particularly 
French, secondly, because of 1905. .4t that lime the system 
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of big national slates—the democracies of Europe—was 
conferring democracy and Socialism on the world in spile 
of tsarism.* Marx and Engels did not live to see I he period 
of imperialism. .\t Ihe present time a syslem of a handful 
of imperialist ‘‘Great * Powers inve or six in number) has 
come into being, each of which oppresses other nations: 
and this oppression is one of the sources of the artificial 
retardation of the collapse of ca])ihilism, of the artificial 
support of opportunism and sociaPehanvinism in the 
imperialist nations which dominate the world. At that time 
Wesl-European democracy, which was liberating the big 
nations, was opposed to tsarism, whicii was using certain 
small-national movements for reactionary ends. Now it is 
an alliance between tsarist inrperialism and advanced capi¬ 
talist. Eurcyiiean imperialism, based on their general o|)- 
pression of a number of nations, that confronts the sricial- 
ist proletarial, which is sjilit into chauvinists, “social- 
imperialists.'’ on llie one hainl, and revolulionaries on the 
other. 

Such are the concrete changes that have taken pl.icc* 
in the silualion. and it is just these that the Polish Social- 
Democrats ignore, in spile of their ]>r()mise to ]»e concrete! 
Hence !he concrete change in the application of th(» very 
same socialist principles: at that time the main thing was 


• Ryazanov publisliod in Griinberg’s Archives of the History of 
Socinlism (1916, b a very inlcresliii" article l)y Kiiji^cls on tho Polish 
question wrillcn in 1806. Enfjels emphasizes that it is necessary for 
the proletariat to recognize the political independence and “self- 
determination"’ (“right to dispose of itself”) of tlie great, major 
nations of Europe and points to tlie absurdity of the “principle of 
nationalities” (particularly in its Bonapartist application), i.e., of 
placing any small nation on the same level as these big ones. “Rus¬ 
sia,” says Engels, ‘‘possesses an cmornious amount of stolen prop¬ 
erty” (i.e., oppressed nations) “which she will have to return on 
the day of reckoning.” Both Bonapartism and tsarism utilize the 
small-national movements for their own benefit, nyninsi European 
democracy. 
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of circles, a spiral. Each fragment, segment, section of this 
curve can be transformed (transformed one-sidedly) into 
an independent, complete, straight line, which then (if 
one does not see the wood for the trees) leads into the 
quagmire, into clerical obscurantism (where it is rein- 
/arced by the class interests of the ruling classes). Rec- 
lilinearily and onc-sidedness, stiffness and petrification, 
subjectivism and subjective blindness—voila the episte- 
jnological roots of idealism. And clerical obscurantism 
(---philosophical idealism), of course, has epistemological 
roots, it is not groundless; it is a sterile flower undoubt¬ 
edly, but a sterile flower Ihat grows on the living tree of 
living, fertile, genuine, powerful, omnipotent, objective, 
absolute human knowledge. 

1915 or 1916 


22—1450 



THE SOCIALIST REVOLUTION 
AND THE RIGHT OF NATIONS 
TO SELF-DETERMINATION 

THESES 

{Excerpt} 


5. MAUXISM AND PROUDHONISM 
ON THE NATIONAL QUESTION 

In cuiilrasl lo the pelly-bourgcois democrats, Marx 
regarded every democratic demand without exception not 
as an absolute, but as an historical expression of the 
struggle of the masses of the people, led by the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, against feudalism. There is not one of these demands 
which could not serve and has not served, under certain 
circumstances, as an instrument of the bourgeoisie for 
deceiving the workers. To single out in this respect one 
of the demands of political democracy, namely, self-deter¬ 
mination of nations, and lo oppose it to the rest is funda¬ 
mentally wrong in theory. In practice, the proletariat can 
retain its independence only by subordinating its struggle 
for all the democratic demands, not excluding the demand 
for a republic, to its revolutionary struggle for the over¬ 
throw of the bourgeoisie. 
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Oil the olluT haml, in contrast to the Proiidhonists who 
“(ieniecr’ the national problem “in the name of social 
revolution,” Marx, mindful most of all of the interests of 
the class struggle of the proletariat in the advanced coun¬ 
tries, put in the foreground the fundamental principle of 
internationalism and Socialism, viz., that no nation can 
be free if it oppresses other nations. It was from the stand¬ 
point of the interests of the revolutionary movement of 
the German workers that Marx in 1848 demanded that 
victorious democracy in Germany should proclaim and 
grant frc'edom to the nations oppressed by the Germans. 
It was from the standpoint of the revolutionary struggle 
of the English workers that Marx in 1869 demanded the 
separation of Ireland from England, and added: “although 
after the separation there may come federation.” Only by 
putting forward this demand was Marx really educating 
the English workers in the spirit of internationalism. Only 
in this way could he oppose the opportunists and Imur- 
geois reforiiiLsm—which even now, half a century later, 
has not accomplished Irish “reform"—with a revolution¬ 
ary solution of the given historical task. Only in this way 
could Marx maintain against the ai)ologists of capital who 
shout that the right of small nations to secession is uto¬ 
pian and impossible and that not only economic but also 
political concentration is progressive, that this concentra¬ 
tion is progressive when it is nonimperialist, and that 
nations should be brought together not by force, but by a 
free union of the proletarians of all countries. Only in 
this way could Marx, in opposition to the merely verbal, 
and often hypocritical, recognition of equality and self- 
determination of nations, advocate revolutionary action 
of the masses also in the settlement of national questions. 
The imperialist war of 1914-16, and the Augean stables 
of hypocrisy of the opportunists and Kautskyites it has 
exposed, have strikingly confirmed the correctness of 
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Marx's policy, wliich should serve as a model for all 
advanced countries, because all of them are now oppress¬ 
ing other nations.* 

.Taiuiary-Februnry 1916 


• Reference is often made—e.g., recently by the German chau¬ 
vinist Lensch in Die Glockc, Nos. 8 and 9—to the fact that Marx's 
objection to the national movement of certain peoples, e.g., the 
Czechs in 1848, refutes the necessity of recognizing self-determina¬ 
tion of nations from the Marxist standpoint. But this is incorrect, 
for in 1848 there were historical and political grounds for drawing 
a distinction between ‘Reactionary'* and revolutionary-democratic 
nations. Marx >vas right when he condemned the former and de¬ 
fended the latter. The right to self-determination is one of the de¬ 
mands of democracy, which must naturally he subordinated to the 
general interests of democracy. In 1848 and the following years 
these general interests consisted primarily in combating tsarism. 
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This example brings us, from a somewhat different 
angle, to the question of the internationalist education of 
the working class. Can such education—about the neces¬ 
sity and urgent importance of which differences of opinion 
among the Zimmerwald Lefts®^ are inconceivable—be 
concretely identical in great, oppressing nations and in 
small, oppressed nations, in annexing nations and in an¬ 
nexed nations? 

Obviously not. The way to the one goal—to complete 
equality, to the closest intimacy and the subsequent amah 
gamation of all nations—obviously proceeds here by dif¬ 
ferent routes in each concrete case: in the same way, let 
us say, as the route to a point In the middle of a given 
page lies towards the left from one edge and towards the 
right from the opposite edge. If a Social-Democrat belong¬ 
ing to a great, oppressing, annexing nation, while advocat¬ 
ing the amalgamation of nations in general, were to forget 
even for one moment that “his’' Nicholas II, “his” Wil¬ 
helm, George, Poincare, etc., also stands for amalgamation 
with small nations (by means of annexations)—Nicholas II 
being for “amalgamation” with Galicia, Wilhelm II for 
“amalgamation” with Belgium, etc.—^such a Social-Dem¬ 
ocrat would be a ridiculous doctrinaire in theory and an 
abettor of imperialism in practice. 

The weight of emphasis in the internationalist educa¬ 
tion of the workers in the oppressing countries must nec¬ 
essarily consist in advocating and urging them to demand 
freedom of secession for oppressed countries. Without this 
there can be no internationalism. It is our right and duty 
to treat every Social-Democrat of an oppressing nation 
who fails to conduct such propaganda as an imperialist 
and a scoundrel. This is an absolute demand, even if 
the chance of secession being possible and “feasible” 
before the introduction of Socialism be only one in a 
thousand. 
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It is our hoiiruliMi duly to filucale llie workers to be 
“indinerenr' lo national ciistinelions. 'J’licro is no doubt 
about tliat. Uul not to be indinereiit in the spirit of the 
annexationists. A member of an oppressing nation must 
be “inditrerenl" to whether small nations iK'long to his 
slate or to a neighbouring slate or lo themselves, according 
to where their sympathies lie: if he is not “indilTerenr’ 
in this way he is not a Social-Democrat. To be an inter¬ 
nationalist Social-Democrat one must not think only of 
one s own nation, but must place the interests of all na¬ 
tions, their general liberty and equality, above one\s own 
nation. In ‘'theory ' everyone agrees with this, but in 
practice an annexationist indilference is displayed. Herein 
lies the root of the evil. 

On the other hand, a wSocial-Dcmocrat belonging to a 
small nation must emphasize in his agitation tlie second 
w’ord of our general formula: ‘‘voluntary uniorr of na¬ 
tions. He may, without violating his duties as an inter¬ 
nationalist, be in favour of either the political independ¬ 
ence of his nation or its inclusion in a neighbouring stale 
X, Y, Z, etc. But in all cases he must fight against small- 
nation narrow-mindedness, isolationism and aloofness, he 
must fight for the recognition of the whole and the gener¬ 
al, for the subordination of the interests of the particular 
to the interests of the general. 

People who have not gone thoroughly into the question 
think there is a “contradiction'’ in Social-Democrats of 
oppressing nations insisting on “freedom of secession,'' 
while Social-Democrats of oppressed nations insist on 
“freedom of union." However, a little reflection will show 
that there is not, and cannot be, any other road lead¬ 
ing from the given situation to internationalism and 
the amalgamation of nations, any other road to this 
goal.... 
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9. liNGELS' LE1TEK i'O KAUTSKV 

Jn his puiiiphlul Socmlism and Colonial Politics (Ber¬ 
lin, 1907) Kaiitsky, who was Lhen still a Marxist, published 
a letter written to him by Engels, dated September 12, 
1882, which is extremely interesting in relation to the 
question under discussion. Here is the principal part of 
that letter: 

“...In my opinion the colonies proper, i.e., the coun¬ 
tries occupied by a European jjopuliation, Canada, the Cape, 
Australia, will all become independent; on the other hand, 
the countries inhabited by a native ])opiilation, which are 
simply subjugated, India, Algiers, the Dutch, Portuguese 
and Spanish possessions, must be taken over for the time 
being by the [)roletariat and led as rapidly as possible 
towards independence. How this process will develop is 
difficult to say. India will perhaps, indeed very probably, 
produce a revolution, and as the proletariat emancipating 
itself cannot conduct any colonial wars, this would have 
to be given full scope; it w’ould not pass off without all 
sorts of destruction, of course, but that sort of thing is 
inseparable from all revolutions. The same might also 
take place elsewhere, e.g., in Algiers and Egypt, and would 
certainly be the best thing for us. We shall have enough 
to do at home. Once Europe is reorganized, and North 
America, that will furnish such colossal power and such 
an example ihut the semicivilized countries will follow in 
their wake of their own accord. Economic needs alone 
will be responsible for this. But as to what social and 
political phases these countries will then have to pass 
through before they likewise arrive at socialist organiza¬ 
tion, we today tsm only advance rather idle hypotheses, 
I think. One thing alone is certain: the victorious proletar¬ 
iat can force no blessings of any kind upon any foreign 
nation without undermining its own victory by so doing. 
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Which of course by no means excludes defensive wars 
of various kinds-” 

Engels by no means supposes that “economics” will of 
itself and directly remove all difficulties. An economic 
revolution will be a stimulus to all peoples to tend towards 
Socialism: but at the same time revolutions—against the 
socialist state—and wars are possible. Politics will inevi¬ 
tably adapt itself to economics, but not immediately and 
smoothly, not simply, not directly. Engels mentions as 
“certain" only one, absolutely internationalist, principle, 
wdiich he applies to all “foreign nations,” i.e., not to 
colonial nations only, namely: to force blessings upon 
them would mean to undermine the victory of the prole¬ 
tariat. 

The proletariat will not become holy and immune from 
errors and weaknesses merely by virtue of the fact that 
it has carried out the social revolution. But possible errors 
(and selfish interest—attempts to ride on the back of 
others) will inevitably cause it to appreciate this truth. 

We Left Zimmerwaldists are all convinced of what 
Kautsky, for example, was also convinced of liefore his 
desertion in 1914 from Marxism to the defence of chauvin¬ 
ism, namely, that the socialist revolution is quite possible 
in the very nectr future—“any day,” as Kautsky himself 
once put it. National antipathies will not disappear so 
quickly: the hatred—and perfectly legitimate hatred- of 
an oppressed nation for its oppressor wilt continue for a 
while; it will evaporate only after the victory of Socialism 
and after the final establishment of completely democratic 
relations between nations. If we desire to he faithful to 
Socialism we must educate the masses in internationalism 
now, which is impossible in oppressing nations without 
preaching freedom of secession for oppressed nations. 


July 1016 
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lo be “against tsarism’* (and against certain small-national 
movements that were being utilized by it for antidemo- 
(Talic ends), and for the big-national, revolutionary, peo¬ 
ples of the West; now the main tiling is to be against the 
uiiilcd, straiglilencd-out front of the imperialist powers, 
of the im})erialist bourgeoisie, of the sociaHinperialists, 
and for utilizing all national movements against imperial¬ 
ism for the purposes of the socialist revolution. The purer 
the proletarian struggle against the general imperialist 
front now becomes, the more vital, obviously, becomes the 
internationalist principle: “No nation can be free if it 
oppresses other nations.” 

In the name of a doctrinaire conception of the social 
revolution, the Proudhonists ignored the international role 
of Poland aiui brushed aside the national movements. 
Equally doctrinaire is the attitude of the Polish Socbal- 
Democrats, since they break the international front of 
struggle against the social-imperialists, and (objectively) 
help the latter by their vacillations on the question of 
annexations. For it is precisely the international front of 
the proletarian struggle that has changed in relation to 
the concrete position of the small nations: at that time 
(1848-71) the small nations were important as the potential 
allies cither of “Western democracy” and the revolution¬ 
ary nations, or of tsarism; now (1898-1914) the small 
nations have lost this importance; their importance now 
is that they are one of the nutritive media of the parasit¬ 
ism and, consequently, the social-imperialism of the “rul¬ 
ing nations.” The important thing is not whether one- 
fiftieth or one-hundredth of the small nations are liberated 
before the socialist revolution, but the fact that in the 
epoch of imperialism, owing to objective causes, the prole¬ 
tariat has been split into two international camps, one of 
which has been corrupted by the crumbs that fall from 
the table of Ihe bourgeoisie of the ruling nations—ob- 
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lained, among other things, from the double or triple 
exploitation of small nations—while the other cannot 
liberate iist^lf witliout liberating the small nations, without 
educating the masses in an anticluuivinist, i.e., aniiannexa- 
tionist, i.e., “self-detcrmiiiationisl” spirit. 

This, the most important aspect of the (piestion, is 
ignored by our Polish comrades, who do not view things 
from the central position in the epoch of imperialism, 
from the standpoint that the international proletariat is 
divided into two camps. 

Here are other concrete examples of their Proudhon- 
ism: 1) their altitude to the Irish rebellion of 1916, of 
which we shall speak later; 2) the declanilion in the theses 
(II, 3, at the end of §3) that the slogan of socialist revolu¬ 
tion “must not be covered up by anything.” Ttie idea that 
the slogan of socialist revolution can be “covered up” by 
combining it with a consistently revolutionary position on 
all questions, including the national question, is certainly 
a profoundly anti-Marxist idea. 

The Polish Social-Democrats consider that our pro¬ 
gram is a “national-reformist” program. Compare the two 
practical propo.sals: 1) for autonomy (Polish theses, III, 4), 
and 2) for freedom of secession. It is in this, and in this 
alone, that our programs differ! And is it not evident that 
it is precisely the first proposal that is reformist and not 
the second? A reformist change is one which leaves the 
foundations of the power of the ruling class intact and 
which is merely a conce.ssion by the ruling class that leaves 
its power unimpaired. A revolutionary change undermines 
the foundations of power. A reformist national program 
docs not abolish all privileges of the ruling nation; it does 
not establish complete equality; it does not abolish na¬ 
tional oppression in all its forms. An “autonomous” 
nation does not enjoy equal rights with the “ruling” 
nation; our l^olish comrades could not have failed 
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to iH>lic(» this l)a<t they not ohslinalely avoided (like 
our old “h-conomisls’ ) an analysis of political concepts 
and cate^jorios. Until 1905 aiitononioiis Norway, as a part 
of Sweden, enjoyed the widest autonomy, ])ul it did not 
enjoy equality with Swed(*n. Only by its free secession 
was its equality manifested in practice and proved (and 
tel us add in parentheses that it was precisely this free 
secession that created the basis for a more intimate and 
more democratic friendship, foiindi’d on equality of 
rights). As long as Norway was merely autonomous, the 
Swedish aristocracy liad one a(!dilional privilege; and this 
privilege was not “mitigated ’ by secession (the essence of 
reformism lies in mitigating an evil and not in destroying 
it), but entirely removed (the princifial criterion of the 
revolutionary character of a program). 

Be it noted, incidentally, that autonomy, as a reform, 
dinVrs in princi|)lc from freedom of secession, as a revolu¬ 
tionary measure. This goes without saying. But as every¬ 
one knows, in practice* a reform is often merely a step 
towards revolution. It is precisely autonomy wliich en¬ 
ables a nation forcibly retained within the boundaries of 
a given state to constitute itself delinitely as a nation, to 
gather, to ascertain and organize its forces, and to select 
the most opportune moment for a declaration ... in the 
“Norwegian” spirit: We, the aulf>nomous parliament of 
such and such a nation, or of such and such a territory, 
declare that the Enii)eror of all the Russias has ceased 
to be King of Poland, etc. To this it is usually “objected” 
that such questions are decided l>v wars and not by dec¬ 
larations. Tnw: in the vast majority of easels they are 
decided by wars (just as the question of the form of gov¬ 
ernment of big stales is decided in the vast majority of 
cases only by w-ars and revolutions). However, it ^vould do 
no harm to reflect whether surli an “objection” to the 
political jirogram of a revolulionary parly is logical. Are 
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w€ opposed to wars and revolutions on behalf of what is 
just and beneficial for the proletariat, on behalf of de¬ 
mocracy and Socialism? 

“But we cannot be in favour of a war between great 
nations, in favour of the slaughter of tw^enly million peo¬ 
ple for the sake of the jiroblematical lilieration of a small 
nation with a population of perhaps Icn or twenty mil¬ 
lions!*’ No, of course we cannot! But not because we throw 
out of our program complete national ecjuality, but be¬ 
cause the democratic interests of one country must be 
subordinaled to the democratic interests of several and 
all countries. Let us assume that between two great mon¬ 
archies there is a little monarchy whose kinglet is “bound” 
by blood and other ties to the monarchs of both neigh¬ 
bouring countries. Let us further assume that the declara¬ 
tion of a republic in the little country and the expulsion 
of its monarch would in practice lead to a war between 
the two neighbouring big countries for the restoration 
of that or another monarch in the little country. There is 
no doubt that all international Social-Democracy, as well 
as the really internationalist section of Social-Democracy 
in the little country, would be opposed to substituting a 
republic for the monarchg in this case. The substitution of 
a republic for a monarchy is not an absolute, but one 
of the democratic demands, sulKirdin-atc to the interests of 
democracy (and still more, .of course, to the interests 
of the socialist proletariat) as a whole. In all probability a 
case like this would not give rise to the slightest disagree¬ 
ment among Social-Democrats in any country. But if any 
Social-Democrat were to propose on these grounds that 
the demand for a republic be deleted altogether from the 
program of international Social-Democracy, he would cer¬ 
tainly be looked upon as insane. He would be told that 
after all one must not forget the elementary logical differ¬ 
ence between the particular and the general. 
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Is there any connection between imperialism and that 
monstrous and disgusting victory which opportunism (in 
the form of social-chauvinism) has gained over the labour 
movement in Europe? 

This is the fundamental question of modern Socialism. 
And having in our Party literature fully established, first, 
the imperialist character of our epoch and of the present 
war, and, second, the inseparable historical connection be¬ 
tween social-chauvinism and opportunism, as well as the 
intrinsic similarity of their political ideology, we can and 
must proceed to analyze Uiis fundamental question. 

We must begin with as precise and full a definition 
of imperialism as possible. Imperialism is a specific histor¬ 
ical stage of capitalism. Its specific character is threefold: 
imperialism is (1) monopoly capitalism; (2) parasitic, or 
decaying capitalism; (3) moribund capitalism. The sup¬ 
planting of free com]>elition by monopoly is the funda¬ 
mental economic feature, the quintessence of imperialism. 
Monopoly manifests itself in five principal forms: 1) car¬ 
tels, syndicates and trusts—^the concentration of produc¬ 
tion has reached a degree which gives rise to these mo¬ 
nopolistic combinations of capitalists; 2) the monopolistic 
position of the big banks—three, four or five gigantic 
banks manipulate the whole economic life of America, 
France, Germany; 3) seizure of the sources of raw mate¬ 
rial by the trusts and the financial oligarchy (finance 
capital is monopolistic industrial capital merged with bank 
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capital); 4) the (economic) parlilioii of the world by the 
inleriialional cartels has bctinn. Such international cartels, 
which command the entire world market and divide it 
"amicably'’ among themselves—until war redivides it— 
already number over one hundredl The export of capital, 
a highly characteristic phenomenon distinct from the ex¬ 
port of commodities under nonmonopoly capitalism, is 
closely linked with the economic and territorial-political 
partition of the world; 5) the territorial partition of the 
world (colonies) is completed. 

Imperialism, as the highest stage of capitalism in 
America and Europe, and later in Asia, fully developed in 
the period 1898-1914: the Spanish-American War (1898), 
the Anglo-Boer War (1899-1902), the Russo-Japanese War 
(1904-05) and the economic crisis in Europe in 1900 are 
the chief historical landmarks in the new era of world 
history. 

The fact that imperialism is parasitic or decaying cap¬ 
italism is manifested first of all in the tendency to decay 
characteristic of every monopoly under the system of 
private ownership of the means of production. The differ¬ 
ence between'the democratic republican and the reaction¬ 
ary monarchist imperialist lK)urgeoisic is obliterated pre¬ 
cisely because they are both rotting alive (which by no 
means precludes an extraordinarily rapid development of 
capitalism in individual branches of industry, in individual 
countries, and in individual periods). Secondly, the decay 
of capitalism is manifested in the creation of a huge stra¬ 
tum of rentiers, capitalists who live by “clipping coupons.*’ 
In each of the four leading imperialist countries—Eng¬ 
land, U.S.A., France and Germany—capital in securities 
amounts to one hundred or one hundred fifty billion 
francs, from which each country derives an annual in¬ 
come of no less than five to eight billions. Thirdly, capital 
export is parasitism raised to the second power. Fourthly, 
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'Tinanoe capital tends towards domination, not towards 
freedom.” Political reaction all along the line is a charac¬ 
teristic feature of imperialism. Corruption, bribery on a 
huge scale, and gigantic frauds of all kinds. Fifthly, the 
exploitation of oppressed nations that is inseparably con¬ 
nected willi annexations, and especially the exploitation 
of colonies by a handful of “Great” Powers, transforms 
the “civilized” world more and more into a parasite on 
the body of hundreds of millions of uncivilized people. 
The Roman proletarian lived at the expense of society. 
Modern society lives at the expense of the modern 
proletarian. Marx specially stressed this profound obser¬ 
vation of Sisiiiondi. Imperialism somewhat changes the 
situation. A privileged upper stratum of the proletariat 
in the irnjierialist countries lives partly at the ex¬ 
pense of hundreds of millions of members of uncivilized 
nations. 

It is clear why imperialism is moribund capitalism, 
capitalism in transition to Socialism: monopoly, which 
grows out of capitalism, is already capitalism dying out, 
the beginning of its transition to Socialism. The tremen¬ 
dous socialization of labour by imperialism (what the 
apologists—the bourgeois economists—call “interlocking”) 
means the same Ihing. 

Advancing this definition of imperialism brings us into 
complete contradiction to K. Kautsky, who refuses to 
regard imperialism as a “phase of capitalism” and who 
defines imperialism as the policy “preferred” by finance 
capital, as a tendency on the part of “industrial” countries 
to annex “agrarian” countries.* Kautsky’s definition is 

* ^Imperialism is a product of highly developed industrial capi¬ 
talism. It consists in the striving of every industrial capitalist nation 
to subjugate and annex ever larger agrarian territories, irrespective 
of the nations that inhabit them** (Kautsky in Neue Zeit, September 
11 , 1914 ). 

23 * 
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thoroughly false from the theoretical standpoint. What 
distinguishes imperialism is the rule not of industrial 
capital but of finance capital, the striving to annex not 
agrarian countries particularly, but every kind of country. 
Kautsky divorces imperialist politics from imperialist 
economics, he divorces monopoly in politics from mo¬ 
nopoly in economics in order to pave the way for his vulgar 
bourgeois reformism, such as “disarmament,” “ultra¬ 
imperialism” and similar nonsense. The aim and object 
of this theoretical falsity is to obscure the most profound 
contradictions of imperialism and thus to justify the 
theory of “unity” with the apologists of imperialism, the 
frank social-chauvinists and opportunists. 

We have dealt at sufficient length with Kautsky’s rup¬ 
ture with Marxism on this point in the Sotsial-Demokrat 
and the Kommunist. Our Russian Kautskyites, the sup¬ 
porters of the Organization Committee, headed by Axel¬ 
rod and Spectator, including even Martov, and to a large 
degree Trotsky, preferred tacitly to ignore the question 
of Kautskyism as a trend. They did not dare defend what 
Kautsky had written during the war and confined them¬ 
selves either to simply praising Kautsky (Axelrod in his 
German pamphlet, which the Organization Committee has 
promised to publish in Russian) or to quoting private 
letters of Kautsky (Spectator), in which he asserts that 
he belongs to the opposition and jesuitically tries to nullify 
his chauvinist declarations. 

It should be noted that Kautsky’s “conception” of im¬ 
perialism—which is tantamount to embellishing imperial¬ 
ism—^is a retrogression not only compared with' Hilfer- 
ding’s Finance Capital (no matter how assiduously Hilfer- 
ding now defends Kautsky and “unity” with the social- 
cliauvinistsl) but also compared with the social-liberal, 
J. A. Hobson. This English economist, who in no way 
claims to be a Marxist, much more profoundly defines 
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imperialism and reveals its contradictions in his work 
of 1902.* This is what thb writer (in whose book nearly 
all Kautsky’s pacifist and “conciliatory” banalities may be 
found) wrote on the highly important question of the 
parasitic nature of imperialism: 

In Hobson’s opinion, two sets of circumstances 
weakened the power of the old empires: 1) “economic 
parasitism,” and 2) formation of armies from dependent 
peoples. The first-mentioned circumstance is “the habit of 
economic parasitism, by which the ruling state has used 
its provinces, colonies, and dependencies in order to en¬ 
rich its ruling class and to bribe its lower classes into 
acquiescence.” Concerning the second circumstance, Hob¬ 
son writes: 

“One of the strangest symptoms of the blindness of 
Imperialism” (this song about the “blindness” of imperial¬ 
ists comes more appropriately from the social-liberal Hob¬ 
son than from the “Marxist” Kautsky) “is the reckless in¬ 
difference with which Great Britain, France, and other 
imperial nations are embarking on this perilous depend¬ 
ence. Great Britain has gone farthest. Most of the fighting 
by which we have won our Indian Empire has been done 
by natives; in India, as more recently in Egypt, great 
standing armies are placed under British commanders; 
almost all the fighting associated with our African domin¬ 
ions, except in the southern part, has been done for us 
by natives,” 

The prospect of the partition of China elicited from 
Hobson the following economic appraisal: “The greater 
part of Western Europe might then assume the appear¬ 
ance and character already exhibited by tracts of country 
in the South of England, in the Riviera, and in the tour¬ 
ist-ridden or residential parts of Italy and Switzerland, 


* J. A. llolison. Imperialism, London, 1902. 
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little clusters of wealthy aristocrats drawing dividends 
and pensions from the Far East, wilh a somewhat larger 
group of professional retainers and tradesmen and a large 
body of personal servants and workers in the transport 
trade and in the final stages of production of the more 
perishable goods: all the main arterial industries would 
have disappeared, the staple foods and manufactures flow¬ 
ing in as a tribute from Asia and Africa_We have fore¬ 

shadowed the possibility of even a larger alliance of West¬ 
ern Slates, a European federation of Great Powers which, 
so far from forwarding the cause of world civilization, 
might introduce the gigantic peril of a Western parasit¬ 
ism, a group of advanced industrial nations, whose upper 
classes drew vast tribute from Asia and Africa, with which 
they supported great tame masses of retainers, no longer 
engaged in the staple industries of agriculture and manu¬ 
facture, but kept in the performance of personal or minor 
industrial services under the control of a new financial 
aristocracy. Let those who would scout such a theory” 
(he should have said: prospect) “as undeserving of con¬ 
sideration examine the economic and social condition of 
districts in Southern England today which are already 
reduced to this condition, and reflect upon the vast ex¬ 
tension of such a system which might be rendered feasible 
by the subjection of China to the economic control of 
similar groups of financiers, investors, and political and 
business officials, draining the greatest potential reservoir 
of profit the world has ever known, in order to consume 
it in Europe. The situation is far too complex, the play of 
world forces far loo incalculable, to render this or any 
other single interpretation of the future very probable: 
but the influences which govern the imperialism of West¬ 
ern Europe today are moving in this direction, and, un¬ 
less counteracted or diverted, make towards some such 
consummation.” 



1MPEK1A1.ISM AND THE SPLIT IN SOCIALISM 

Hobson, the sodal-Iilieral, fails to see that this “conn-, 
teraction” can l>e ofTered only by the revolutionary prole¬ 
tariat and only in the form of a social revolution. But 
then he is a social-liberal! Nevertheless, as early as 1902 
he had an excellent insight into the meaning and signif¬ 
icance of a “United Slates of Europe” (be it said for the 
benefit of Trotsky the Kautskyile!) and of all that is now 
being glossed over by the hypocritical Kaiitskyites of var¬ 
ious countries, namely, that the opportunists (social- 
chauvinists) are working hand in glove with the imperial¬ 
ist bourgeoisie precisely towards creating an imperialist 
Europe on the backs of Asia and Africa, and that objec¬ 
tively the opportunists are a section of the petty bour¬ 
geoisie and of certain strata of the working class who 
have been bribed out of imperialist superprofits and con- 
verh'd into watchdogs of capitalism and corrupters of the 
la])our movement. 

We have repeatedly pointed, both in articles and in 
the resolutions of our Parly, to this most profound con¬ 
nection, the economic connection, between the imperial¬ 
ist bourgeoisie and the opportunism which is now vic¬ 
torious (will it be for long?) in the labour movement. It 
is from this, incidentally, that we drew the conclusion 
that a split with the social-chauvinists was inevitable. Our 
Kaiitskyites preferred to evade the question! Martov, for 
instance, uttered in his lectures a sophistry which in the 
Bulletin of the Foreign Secretariat of the Organization 
Committee (No. 4, April 10, 1916) is expressed in the fol¬ 
lowing way: 

“... The cause of 'revolutionary Social-Democracy 
would be in a sad, even a hopeless plight if those groups 
of workers who in mental development approach most 
closely to the ‘intelligentsia’ and who are the most highly 
skilled fatally drifted away from it towards opportun- 
ism.... 
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By means of. the silly word “fatally” and a certain 
sleight-of-hand, the fact that certain groups of workers 
have already drifted away to opportunism and to the im¬ 
perialist bourgeoisie is evadedl And all that the sophists 
of the O.C. want is to evade this fact I They confine them¬ 
selves to that “official optimism” which the Kautskyite 
Hilferding and many others flaunt at the present 
time: objective conditions guarantee the unity of the 
proletariat and the victory of the revolutionary trend! 
We, forsooth, are “optimists” with regard to the prole¬ 
tariat! 

But as a matter of fact all these Kautskyiles—Hilfer¬ 
ding, the O.C.-ists, Martov and Co.—are optimists ... with 
regard to opportunism. That is the whole point! 

The proletariat is the child of capitalism—of world 
capitalism, and not only of European capitalism, and not 
only of imperialist capitalism. On a world scale, fifty 
years sooner or fifty years later—from the standpoint of 
the world scale the question is a minor one—the “prole¬ 
tariat” of course “will be” united, and revolutionary So¬ 
cial-Democracy will “inevitably” be victorious within it. 
But this is not the point, Messrs, the Kautskyitcs. The point 
is that at the present time, in the imperialist countries of 
Europe, you are fawning on the opportunists, who are 
alien to the proletariat as a class, who are the servants, 
the agents of the bourgeoisie and the vehicles of its in¬ 
fluence, and unless the labour movement rids itself of 
them, it will remain a bourgeois labour movement. Your 
advocacy of “unity” with the opportunists, with the 
Legiens and Davids, the Plekhanovs, tTiie Chkhcnkelis and 
Potresovs, etc., is, objectively, a defence of the enslave* 
ment of the workers by the imperialist bourgeoisie with 
the aid of its best agents in the labour movement. The 
victory of revolutionary Social-Democracy on a world 
scale is absolutely inevitable, only it is moving and will 
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move, is proceeding and will proceed, against you, it will 
be a victory over you. 

These two trends, one might even say two parties, in 
the present-day laliour movement, which in 1914-16 so 
obviously parted ways all over the world, were traced 
hg Engels and Marx in England throughout the course 
of many decades, roughly from 1858 to 1892. 

Neither Marx nor Engels lived to see the imperialist 
epoch of world capitalism, which began not earlier than 
1898-1900. But it has been a peculiar feature of England 
that even in the middle of the nineteenth century she al¬ 
ready revealed at least two major distinguishing features 
of imperialism: 1) vast colonies, and 2) monopoly profit 
(due to her monopolistic position in the world market). 
In lK)th respects England at that lime was an exception 
among capitalist countries, and Marx and Engels, analyz¬ 
ing this exceplion, quite clearly and definitely indicated 
its connection with the (temporary) victory of opportun¬ 
ism in the English labour movement. 

In a letter to Marx dated October 7, 1858, Engels 
wrote: “.. .The English proletariat is becoming more and 
more bourgeois, so that this most bourgeois of all nations 
is apparently aiming ultimately at the possession of a 
bourgeois aristocracy and a bourgeois proletariat as well 
as a bourgeoisie. For a nation which exploits the whole 
world this is of course to a certain extent justifiable.’* In 
a letter to Sorge dated September 21, 1872, Engels in¬ 
forms him that Hales kicked up a big row in the Federal 
Council of the International and secured a vote of cen¬ 
sure on Marx for saying that “the English labour leaders 
had sold themselves.” Marx wrote to Sorge on August 4, 
1874: “As to the urban workers here (in England), it is 
a pity that the whole pack of leaders did not get into par¬ 
liament. This would be the surest way of getting rid of 
the whole lot.” In a letter to Marx dated August 11, 1881, 
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Engels speaks about “those very worsl English trade 
unions which allow themselves to be led l)y men sold to, 
or at least paid by the bourgeoisie.” In a Ii*ller to Kaulsky, 
dated September 12, 1882, Engels wrote: “You ask me 
what the English workers think about colonial policy. 
Well, exactly the same as they think about politics in 
general. There is no workers’ party here, there are only 
Conservatives and Liberal-Radicals, and the workers gaily 
share the feast of England's monopoly of the world 
market and the colonies.” 

On December 7, 1889, Engels wrote to Surge: ‘The 
most repulsive thing here (in England) is the bourgeois 
‘respectability’ which has grown deep into tlie bones of 
the workers.... Even Tom Mann, whom I regard as the 
finest of them, is fond of mentioning that he will be lunch¬ 
ing with the Lord Mayor. If one compares this with the 
French, one can see what a revolution is good for after 
all.” In a letter dated April 19, 1890: “But under the sur¬ 
face tlie movement (of the working class in Elngland) is 
going on, it is seizing ever wider sections of the workers 
and mostly just among the hitherto stagnant lowest 
(Engels’ italics) masses, and the day is no longer far off 
when this mass will suddenly find itself, when the fact 
that it is this colossal self-impelled mass will dawn upon 
it....” On March 4, 1891: “The failure of the collapsed 
Dockers’ Union; the old conservative trade unions, rich 

and therefore cowardly, remain alone on the field_” 

September 14, 1891: at the Newcastle Trade Union Con¬ 
gress the old unionists, opponents of the eight-hour day, 
were defeated and “the iDourgeois papers recognize the 
defeat of the bourgeois labour party'^ (Engels’ italics 
throughout).... 

That these ideas, which were repeated by Engels over 
the course of decades, were also expressed by him public¬ 
ly, in the press, is proven by his preface to the second 
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edition of The Condition of the Working Class in England, 
1892. Here he speaks of an “aristocracy among the work¬ 
ing class,” of a “privileged minority of the workers,” in 
coiilradislinction to the “great mass of working people.” 
“A -small, privileged, protected minority” of the working 
class alone was “permanently benefited” by the privileged 
position of England in 1848-68, whereas “the great bulk 
of them experienced at best but a temporary improve¬ 
ment.” “With the breakdown of that (England’s indus¬ 
trial) monopoly, the English working class will lose that 
privileged position.. ..” The members of the “New Union¬ 
ism,” the unions of the unskilled workers, “had this im¬ 
mense advantage, that their minds were virgin soil, entire¬ 
ly free from the inherited ‘respectable’ bourgeois preju¬ 
dices which hampered the brains of the better sitiialed ‘old’ 

Unionists_” The so-called “workers’ representatives” 

in England are people “wJio are forgiven their being mem¬ 
bers of the working class because they themselves would 
like to drown their quality of being workers in the ocean 
of their liberalism....” 

We have deliberately quoted the direct statements of 
Marx and Engels at rather great length in order that the 
reader may study them as a whole. And they s-hould be 
studied, they are worth carefully pondering over. For they 
are the pivot of the tactics in the labour movement that 
are dictated by the objective conditions of the imperialist 
epoch. 

Here, too, Kautsky has already attempted to “befog 
the issue” and to substitute for Marxism a sentimental 
spirit of conciliation with the opportunists. Arguing 
against the avowed and naive social-imperialists (like 
Lcnsch) who justify Germany’s participation in the war 
as a means of destroying England’s monopoly, Kautsky 
“corrects” this obvious falsehood by another equally ob¬ 
vious falsehood. Instead of a cynical falsehood he employs 




a suave falsehood! TIu? industrial monopoly of England, 
he says, has long ago been broken, has long ago been de¬ 
stroyed, and there is nothing left to destroy. 

Why is this argument false? 

Because, firstly, it overlooks England’s colonial monop¬ 
oly. Yet Engels, as we have seen, pointed to this very 
clearly as early as 1882, thirty-four years ago! Although 
England’s industrial monopoly may have been destroyed, 
her colonial monopoly not only remains, but has become 
extremely accentuated, for the whole world is already 
divided up! By means of this suave lie Kaulsky smuggles 
in the bourgeois-pacifist and opportunisl-pliilistine idea 
that “there is nothing to fight about.” On the contrary, 
not only have the capitalists something to fight about now, 
but they cannot help fighting if they want to preserve cap¬ 
italism, for without a forcible redivision of colonies the 
neiv imperialist countries cannot obtain the privileges en¬ 
joyed by the older (and weaker) imj^rialist powers. 

Secondly, why does England’s monopoly explain the 
(temporary) victory of opportunism in England? Because 
monopoly yields superprofits, i.e., a surplus of profits over 
and above the capilalist profits that arc normal and 
customary all over the world. The capitalists can devote 
a part (and not a small one, at that!) of these superprofits 
to bribe their own workers, to create something like an 
alliance (remember the famous “alliances” of the English 
trade unions with their employers described by the 
Webbs) between the workers of the given nation and their 
capitalists against the other countries. England’s indus¬ 
trial monopoly w'as already destroyed by the end of the 
nineteenth century. This is beyond dispute. But how did 
this destruction take place? Was it in such a way that 
all monopoly disappeared? 

If this were so, Kautsky’s “theory” of conciliation 
(with the opporiimists) would to a certain extent be justi- 
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Tied. But as a matter of fact it is not so. Imperialism is 
monopoly capitalism. Every cartel, trust, syndicate, every 
giant bank is a monopoly. Superprofits have not disap¬ 
peared; they still remain. The exploitation of all other 
countries by one privileged, financially wealtliy country 
remains and has become more intense. A handful of 
wealthy countries—there are only four of them, if we 
mean independent, really gigantic, “modern” wealih: 
England, France, the United States and Germany—have 
developed monopoly to vast proportions, they obtain 
superprofits running into the hundreds of millions, if not 
billions, they “ride on the backs” of hundreds and hun¬ 
dreds of millions of people in other countries and fight 
among iliemsolves for the division of the particularly rich, 
particularly fat and particularly easy spoils. 

This in fact is the economic and political essence of 
imperialism, the profound contradictions of which Kaut- 
sky covers up instead of exposing. 

The bourgeoisie of an imperialist “Great” Power can 
economically bribe the upper strata of “its” workers by 
devoting a hundred million francs a year or so to this 
purpose, for its superprofits most likely amount to about 
a billion. And how this little sop is divided among the 
labour ministers, “labour representatives” (remember 
Engels’ splendid analysis of this term), labour members 
of war industry committees, labour officials, workers be¬ 
longing to the narrow craft unions, office employees, etc., 
etc., is a secondary question. 

Between 1848 and 1868, and to a certain extent even 
later, England alone enjoyed a monopoly: that is why 
opportunism could prevail in England for decades. There 
were no other countries possessing either very rich colo¬ 
nies or an industrial monopoly. 

The last third of the nineteenth century was marked 
by the transition to the new imperialist epoch. Monopoly 
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is enjoyed by the finance capital not of one, but of sever¬ 
al, though very few, Great Powers. (In Japan and Russia 
the monopoly of military power, vast territories, or special 
facililics for robbing minority nationalities, China, etc., 
partly supplements, partly takes the place of the monop¬ 
oly of modern up-to-date finance capital.) This differ¬ 
ence explains why England’s monopK)lislic position could 
remain unchallenged for decades. Tlie monopoly of 
modern finance capital is being frantically challenged; 
the epoch of imperialist wars has begun. Formerly the 
working class of one country could be bribed and cor¬ 
rupted for decades. Now this is improbable, if not im¬ 
possible. Rut on llie other hand, every imperialist “Great” 
Power can and does bribe smaller (compared with 
1848-68 in England) strata of the “labour aristocracy.” 
Formerly a ''bourgeois labour party"' to usie Engels’ re¬ 
markably profound expression, could arise only in one 
country, because it alone enjoyed a monopoly, but on the 
other hand it could exist for a Jong time. Now a "bour¬ 
geois labour party” is inevitable and typical in all im¬ 
perialist countries; but in view of the desperate struggle 
they are waging for the division of spoils, it is improb¬ 
able that such a party can prevail for long in a number 
of countries. For the trusts, the financial oligarchy, high 
prices, etc., while permitting the bribery of a handful in 
the top layers, are increasingly oppressing, crushing, ruin¬ 
ing and torturing the mass of the proletariat and the semi- 
proletariat. 

On the one hand, there is the tendency of the bour¬ 
geoisie and the opportunists to convert a handful of very 
rich and privileged nations into “eternal” parasites on the 
body of the rest of mankind, to “rest on the laurels” of 
the exploitation of Negroes, Hindus, etc., keeping them 
in subjection with the aid of the excellent technique of 
extermination provided by modem militarism. On the 
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Ollier hand, there is the tendency of the masses, who are 
more oppressed than ever and who bear the whole brunt 
of imperialist wars, to cast oil this yoke and to overthrow 
the bourgeoisie. It is in the struggle between these two 
tendencies that the historj' of the labour movement will 
now inevitably develop. For the first tendency is not ac¬ 
cidental, but “based” on economics. The bourgeoisie has 
already begollen, fostered and secured for itself “bour¬ 
geois labour parlies” of social-chauvinists in all countries. 
The difference between a definitely formed party, like 
Bissolati’s in Italy, for example, a party that is fully social- 
imperialist, and let us say, the seiniformed near-party of 
the Potresovs, Gvozdevs, Bulkins, Chkheidzes, Skobelcvs, 
and Co., is an immaterial difference. The important thing 
is that the economic desertion of a stratum of the labour 
aristocracy to the bourgeoisie nas matured and become an 
accomplished fact; and this economic fact, this shifting of 
the relations between classes, will find political form, in one 
shape or another, without any particular “difficulty.” 

On the economic basis referred to, the political insti- 
tulions of modern capitalism—press, parliament, trade 
unions, congresses, etc.—have created political privileges 
and sops for the respectable, meek, reformist and patriotic 
office employees and workers corresponding to the eco¬ 
nomic privileges and sops. Lucrative and soft jobs in the 
cabinet or on the war industry committee, in parliament 
and on diverse committees, on the editorial staffs of “re¬ 
spectable,” legally published newspapers or on the man¬ 
agement councils of no less respectable and “bourgeois 
law-abiding” trade unions—these are the bails by which 
the imperialist bourgeoisie attracts and rewards the rep¬ 
resentatives and adherents of the “bourgeois labour 
parties.” 

The mechanics of political democracy work in the 
same direction. Nothing in our times can be done without 
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elections; nothing can be done without the masses. And 
in this era of printing and parliamentarism it is impos¬ 
sible to gain the following of the masses without a wide¬ 
ly-ramified, systematically-managed, well-equipped sys¬ 
tem of flattery, lies, fraud, juggling with fashionable 
and popular catchwords and promisuig reforms and bless¬ 
ings to the workers right and left—as long as they re¬ 
nounce the revolutionary struggle for tlie overthrow of 
the bourgeoisie. I would call this system Lloyd-Georgisrn, 
after the name of one of the foremost and most dexterous 
representatives of this system in the classic land of the 
“bourgeois labour party,” the English Minister, Lloyd 
George. A first-class bourgeois manipulator, an astute 
politician, a popular orator who will deliver any speeches 
you like, even r-r-revolutionary ones, to a labour audience, 
and a man who is capable of obtaining fairly large-sized 
sops for obedient workers in the shape of social reforms 
(insurance, etc.), Lloyd George serves the bourgeoisie 
splendidly,* and serves it precisely among the workers, 
brings its influence precisely to the proletariat, to the place 
where it is most needed and where it is most difficult to 
capture the masses morally. 

And is there such a great dilference between Lloyd 
George and the Scheidemanns, Legiens, Hendersons and 
Hyndmans, Plekhanovs, Renaudels and Co.? Of the latter, 
it may be objected, some will return to the revolutionary 
Socialism of Marx. This is possible, but it is an insignif¬ 
icant dilference in degree, if the question is regarded from 
its political, i.e., its mass aspect. Certain individuals among 


* I recently read in an English magazine an article by a Tory, 
a political opponent of Lloyd George, entitled *‘Lloyd George From 
the Standpoint of a Tory.” The war opened the eyes of this oppo¬ 
nent and made him realize what an excellent servant of the bour¬ 
geoisie this Lloyd George isl The Tories have made peace with 
him. 
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liie prfscnl social-chauvinisl leaders may relurn to the 
iHoletariat. But the social-chauvinisl or (what is tlie same 
Miinii) opporliinisl trend can neither disiippear nor re- 
liirn" to the revolutionary proletariat. Wherever Mai xisiii 
is iiopular aiitong the workers, this political trend, tins 
‘*l)oiirgeois labour parly ’ will swear by the name of Marx, 
ll cannot be prohibited from doing this, just as a trading 
firm cannot be prohibited from using any particular label, 
sign, or advertisement. It has always been the case in 
hislory lhal after the death of revolutionary leaders who 
were popular among the oppressed classes, their enemies 
liave alLemptcd to apiiropriale their names so as to de¬ 
ceive the oppressed classes. 

The fact is that “bourgeois labour parlies,” as a politi¬ 
cal phenomenon, have already been formed in all the fore¬ 
most capitalist countries, and that unless a delerinined 
and relentless struggle is waged all along the line against 
these parties- -or groups, trends, etc., it is all the same— 
there can be no question of a struggle against imperialism, 
or of Marxism, or of a socialist labour movement. The 
('Jikhciclze fraction,®® Nashe Dyelo and Golos Truda, in 
Russia, and the O.C.-ists abroad are nothing but varie¬ 
ties of one such party. TJicre is not the slightest reason 
for thinking that these parties will disap[>ear before the 
social revolution. On the contrary, the nearer the revolu¬ 
tion approaches, the more strongly it flares up and the 
more sudden and violent the transitions and leaps in its 
progress, the greater will be the part played in the labour 
movement by the struggle of the revolutionary mass 
stream against the opportunist petty-bourgeois stream. 
Kauls^kyism is not an indeipendent current, because it has 


no roots either in the masses or in the privileged stratum 
which has deserted to the bourgeoisie. But the danger of 
Kautskyism lies in the fact that, utilizing the ideology of 
the past, it endeavours to reconcile the proletariat to the 
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“bourgeois labour parly,” to preserve the unity of the 
proleitariat with that parly and thereby enhance the pres¬ 
tige of the latter. The masses no longer follow Ihe lead 
of the avowed social-chauvinists: Lloyd George has been 
hissed down at workers’ meetings in England; Hyndmaii 
has resigned from the parly; the Renaudels and Scheide- 
manns, the Polresovs and Gvozdevs are protected by the 
police. The masked defence of the social-chauvinists by 
Ihe Kautskyites is much more dangerous. 

One of the most common sophistries of Kautskyism is 
its reference to the “masses.” We do not want, they say, 
to break away from the masses and mass organizations! 
But just think how Engels put the question. In the nine¬ 
teenth century the “mass organizations” of the English 
trade unions were on the side of the bourgeois labour 
party, Marx and Engels did not reconcile themselves to 
it on this ground, but exposed it. They did not forget, 
firstly, that the trade union organizations directly em¬ 
braced a minority of the proletariat. In England then, as 
in Germany now, not more than one-fifth of the prole¬ 
tariat was organized. It cannot be seriously thought that 
it is possible to organize the majority of the proletariat 
under capitalism. Secondly—and this is the main point— 
it is not so much a question of the size of an organization, 
as of the real, the objective meaning of its policy: does 
this policy represent the masses, does it serve the masses, 
i.e., does it aim at the liberation of the masses from capi¬ 
talism, or does it represent the interests of the minority, 
of the minority’s reconciliation with capitalism? The latter 
was true of England in the nineteenth century, and it is 
true of Germany, etc., now. 

Engels draws a distinction between the “bourgeois 
labour party” of the old trade unions—the privileged 
minority—and the ''lowest mass,” the real majority, and 
he appeals to the latter who are not infected by “hour- 
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goois rt;si)t‘clabUily.” This is the essence of Marxist 
tactics! 

W’o cannot—nor can anybody else—calculate what 
l)orlion of the proletariat is following and will follow the 
social-chaiivinisls and opportunists. This will be revealed 
only by tlio struggle, it will be definitely decided only by 
the socialist revolution. But we know for certain that the 
‘ defenders of the fatherland” in the imperialist war rep¬ 
resent only a minority. And it is therefore our duty, if 
we wish to remain Socialists, to go down lower and 
deeper, to the real masses. This is the whole meaning and 
the whole purport of the struggle against opportunism. 
By exiKising the fact that the opportunists and social- 
chauvinists are in reality betraying and selling the inter¬ 
ests of the masses, that they are defending the temporary 
privileges of a minority of the workers, that they are the 
vehicles of bourgeois ideas and influences, tliat they are 
really allies and agents of the bourgeoisie, we teach the 
masses to realize their true political interests, to fight for 
Socialism and for the revolution through all the long and 
painful vicissitudes of imperialist 'wars and imperialist 
armistices. 

The only Marxist line in the world labour movement 
is to explain to the masses the inevitability and necessity 
of breaking with opportunism, to educate them for rev¬ 
olution by waging a relentless struggle against opportun¬ 
ism, to utilize the experiences of the war for the purpose 
of exposing all the vileness of national-liberal labour poli¬ 
tics, and not of concealing it. 

In the next article, we shall attempt to sum up the 
principal features that distinguish this line from Kaut- 
skyism. 


October 1916 



THE WAR PROGRAM 
OF THE PROLETARIAN REVOLUTION 

(Excerpt) 


In Holland, Scandinavia and Switzerland, voices are 
heard among the revolutionary Social-Democrats who are 
combating the social-chauvinist lies about “defence of the 
fatherland'’ in the present imperialist war, in favour of 
substituting for the old point in the Social-Democratic 
minimum program: “militia,” or “the armed nation,” a 
ne>v one: “disarmament.” The Jugendinternationale has 
inaugurated a discussion on this question and has pub¬ 
lished in No. 3 an editorial article in favour of disarma¬ 
ment. In R. Grimm’s latest theses, we regret to note, there 
is also a concession to the “disarmament” idea. Discus¬ 
sions have been started in the periodicals Neues Leben 
and Vorbote. 

Let us examine the position of the advocates of dis¬ 
armament. 


I 

The main argument is that the demand for disarma¬ 
ment is the clearest, most decisive, most consistent ex¬ 
pression of the struggle against all militarism and against 
all war. 

But this main argument is precisely the principal error 
of the advocates of disarmament. Socialists cannot, with¬ 
out ceasing to be Socialists, be opposed to all war. 
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In the first place, Socialists have never been, nor can 
they ever l>e, oj)iX)sed to revolutionary wars. The bour¬ 
geoisie of Ihc “Great” imperialist Powers lias become 
thoroughly reactionary, and we regard Ihe war which 
this boiirg(»oisie is now waging as a reactionary, slave¬ 
owners’ and criminal war. But wliat about a war against 
this bourgeoisie? For example, a war waged by people 
who are oppressed by and dependent upon this bour¬ 
geoisie, J)v colonial peoples, for their liberation? In the 
theses of the Internationale group, in §5, we read: “In 
Ihe era of this unbridled imperialism there can be no more 
national wars of any kind.” 'Uns is obviously wrong. 

I’Jie history of the twentieth century, this century of 
“unbridled imperialism,” is replete with colonial w’ars. But 
what we bhiropeans, the imperialist oppressors of the ma¬ 
jority of the peoples of the world, wnth our habitual, des¬ 
picable European chauvinism, call “colonial wars” arc often 
national wars, or national rebellions of those oi>pressed 
peoples. One of the main featurej; of imperialism is that it 
accelerates the development of capitalism in the most 
backward countries, and thereby widens and intensifies 
the struggle against national oppression. This is a fact. 
It inevitably follows from this that imperialism must often 
give rise to national wars. Junius,^^ who in her pamphlet 
defends the above-quoted “theses,” says that in the imi>e- 
rialisl epoch every national war against one of the impe¬ 
rialist Great Powers leads to the intervention of another 
competing imperialist Great Power and thus, every na¬ 
tional war is converted into an imperialist war. But this 
argument is also wrong. This mag happen, but it docs 
not always happen. Many colonial wars in the period be¬ 
tween 1900 and 1914 did not follow this road. And it 
would be simply ridiculous if we declared, for instance, 
that after the present war, if it ends in the extreme ex¬ 
haustion of all the belligerents, “there can be no” national. 
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progressive, revolutionary wars “wli.-itevcr,” waged, say, 
by China in alliance with India, Persia, Siam, etc., against 
the Great Powers. 

To deny all possibility of national wars under impe¬ 
rialism is wrong in theory, obviously mistaken historical¬ 
ly, and in practice is tantamount to European chauvinism: 
we who belong to nations that oppress hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of people in Europe, Africa, Asia, etc., must tell the 
oppressed pooi>les that it is “iniiM)ssible'’ for Iheni to wage 
war against “our’’ nationsi 

Secondly, civil wars are also wars. Whoever recognizes 
the class struggle cannot fail to recognize civil wars, which 
in every class society are the natural, and under certain 
conditions, inevitable continuation, developmeiit and in¬ 
tensification of the class struggle. All the great revolutions 
prove this. To repudiate civil war, or to forget about it, 
would mean sinking into extreme opportunism and re¬ 
nouncing the socialist revolution. 

Thirdly, the victory of Socialism in one country does 
not at one stroke eliminate all war in general. On the con¬ 
trary, it presupposes such wars. The development of capi¬ 
talism proceeds extremely unevenly in the various coun¬ 
tries. It cannot be otherwise under the commodity produc¬ 
tion system. From this it follows irrefutably that Social¬ 
ism cannot achieve victory simultaneously in all coun¬ 
tries. It will achieve victory first in one or several coun¬ 
tries, while the others will remain bourgeois or prebour¬ 
geois for some time. This must not only create friction, 
but a direct striving on tlie part of the bourgeoisie of 
other countries to crush the victorious proletariat of the 
socialist stale. In such cases a war on our part would be 
a legitimate and just war. It would be a war for Socialism, 
for the liberation of other nations from the bourgeoisie. 
Engels w'as perfectly right when, in his letter to Kaiitsky, 
September 12, 1882, he openly admitted that it was 
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possible for already victorious Socialism to wage “de¬ 
fensive wars.’* Whnt lie had in mind was defence of the 
victorious proletariat against the bourgeoisie of other 
countries. 

Only after we have overthrown, finally vanquished, 
and expropriated the bourgeoisie of the whole world, and 
not only of one country, will wars become impossible. 
And from a scientific point of view it would be utterly 
wrong and utterly unrevolutionary for us to evade or 
gloss over the most important thing, namely, that the 
most difficult task, the one demanding the greatest amount 
of fighting in the transition to Socialism, is to crush the 
resistance of the bourgeoisie. “Social” parsons and oppor¬ 
tunists are always ready to dream about the future peace¬ 
ful Socialism; but the very thing that distinguishes them 
from revolutionary Social-Democrats is that they refuse 
to think about and reflect on the fierce class struggle and 
class wars that are necessary for the achievement of this 
beautiful future. 

We must not allow ourselves to be led astray by words. 
The term “defence of the fatherland,” for instance, is 
hateful to many, because the avowed opportunists and the 
Kautskyites use it to cover up and gloss over the lies of 
the bourgeoisie in the present predatory war. This is a 
fact. It does not follow from this, however, that we must 
forget to ponder over the meaning of political slogans. 
Recognizing “defence of the fatherland” in the present 
war is nothing more nor less than recognizing it as a 
“just” war, a w^ar in the interests of the proletariat—^noth¬ 
ing more nor less, we repeat, because invasions may oc¬ 
cur in any war. It would be simply foolish to repudiate 
“defence of the fatherland” on the part of the oppressed 
nations in their wars against the imperialist Great Pow¬ 
ers, or on the part of a victorious proletariat in its war 
against some GallifFet of a bourgeois state. 
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Theorelically, it would be quite wrong to forget that 
every war is but the continuation of politics by other 
means; the present imperialist war is the continuation of 
the imperialist politics of two groups of Great Powers, 
and these jwlitics were engendered and fostered by the 
sum-total of the relationships of the imperialist epoch. 
But this very epoch must also necessarily engender and 
foster the politics of struggle against national oppression 
and of the proletarian struggle against the bourgeoisie, 
and therefore, also the possibility and the inevitability, 
first, of revolutionary national rebellions and wars; sec¬ 
ond, of proletarian wars and rebellions against the bour¬ 
geoisie; and, third, of a combination of both kinds of rev¬ 
olutionary war, etc. 


.4utumn, 1916 



THE TASKS OF THE PROLETARIAT 
IN OUR REVOLUTION 

(draft of a platform for the proletarian party) 
(Excerpt) 

WHAT SHOULD BE THE NAME OF OUR PARTY- 
ONE THAT WILL BE SCIENTIFICALLY CORRECT 
AND POLITICALLY HELP TO CLARIFY 
THE MIND OF THE PROLETARIAT? 

19. 1 how conic to the last ixiint, llie name of our 
Parly, We must call ourselves a Communist Party —just 
as Marx and Engels called themselves. 

We mu.st repeat lliat we are Marxists and that we 
lake as our basis the Communist Manifesto, which has 
been distorted and betrayed by the Social-Democrats on 
two main points: 1) the workers have no country: “de¬ 
fence of the fatherland” in an imperialist war is a betray¬ 
al of Socialism; and 2) the Marxist doctrine of the state 
has been distorted by the Second International. 

The name “Social-Democracy” is scientifically incor¬ 
rect, as Marx frequently pointed out, in particular, in the 
Critique of the Gotha Program in 1875, and as Engels 
reaffirmed in a more popular form in 1894. From capi¬ 
talism mankind can pass directly only to Socialism, i.e., 
to the social ownership of the means of production and 
the distribution of products according to the amount of 
work performed by each individual. Our Party looks 
farther ahead: Socialism must inevitably pass gradually 
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into Coinmimism, upon the banner of which is inscribed 
the mollo, “From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs.” 

That is my first argument. 

Here is the second; the second part of the name of 
our Party Democrats) is also scientifically incor¬ 

rect. Democracy is one of the forms of tlie state, whereas 
we Marxists are opposed to all and evenf kind of state. 

The leaders of the Second International (1889-1914), 
Messrs. Plekhanov, Kautsky and their like, have vulgar¬ 
ized and distorted Marxism. 

The difference l>etweeii Marxism and anarchism is 
that Marxism rc^cognizes the necessiti/ of the state for the 
purpose of the transition to Socialism; but (and here is 
where we dilfer from Kautsky and Co.) not a state of 
the type of the usual parliamentary bourgeois democratic 
republic, but a stale like the Paris Commune of 1871 and 
the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies of 1905 and 1917. 

My third argument: living reality, the revolution, has 
already actually established in our country, although in 
a weak and embryonic form, precisely this new type of 
“state,’' which is not a stale in the proper sense of the 
word. 

This is already a matter of the practical action of the 
masses, and not merely of theories of the leaders. 

The state in the proper sense of the term is the domi¬ 
nation of the masses by detachments of armed' men sepa¬ 
rated from the people. 

Our new stale, now being born, is also a state, for we 
too need detachments of armed men: we too need the 
strictest order, and must ruthlessly and forcibly crush all 
attempts at cither a tsarist or a Guchkov-bourgeois coun¬ 
terrevolution. 

But our new slate, now being born, is no longer a state 
in the proper sense of the term, for in many parts pf 
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Russia these detachments of armed men are the masses 
themselves, the entire people, and not certain privileged 
persons or other placed over the people, and separated 
from the people, and in practice irremovable. 

We must look forward, and not backward to the usual 
Iwmrgeois type of democracy, which consolidated the rule 
of the bourgeoisie with the aid of the old, monarchist 
organs of administration, the jxilice, the army and the 
bureaucracy. 

We must look forward to the new democracy which 
is being born, and which is already ceasing to be a de¬ 
mocracy. For democracy means the rule of the people, 
whereas the armed people cannot rule over themselves. 

The term democracy is not only scientifically incor¬ 
rect when applied to a Communist Parly; it has now, 
since March 1917, simply become a blinker put on the 
c‘yes of the revolutionary people and preventing them 
from boldly and freely, on their own initiative, building 
up the new: the Soviets of Workers’, Peasants', and all 
other Deputies, as the sole power in the “state” and as 
the harbinger of the “withering away” of the state in 
every form. 

My fourth argument: we must reckon with the ac¬ 
tual situation in which Socialism finds itself interna¬ 
tionally. 

It is not what it was during the years 1871 to 1914, 
when Marx and Engels consciously reconciled themselves 
to the inaccurate, opportunist term “Social-Democracy.” 
For in those days, after the defeat of the Paris Commune, 
history made slow organizational and educational work 
the task of the day. Nothing else was possible. The an¬ 
archists were then (as they are now) fundamentally wrong 
not only theoretically, but also economically and iiolitical- 
ly. The anarchists misjudged the character of the times, 
for they failed to understand the world situation: the 
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worker of England corrupted by imperialist profits, the 
Commune defeated in Paris, the recent (1871) triumph of 
the bourgeois national moveinen't in Germany, the age¬ 
long sleep of semifeudal Russia. 

Marx and Engels gauged the limes accurately; they un¬ 
derstood the inlernational situation; they understood that 
the approach to the beginning of the social revolution 
must be slow. 

We, in our turn, iniisl also understand the peculiar¬ 
ities and the tasks of the new era. Let us not imitate 
those sorry Marxists of whom Marx said: “I have sown 
dragons and have reaped a harvest of fleas.” 

The objective needs of capitalism grown into im[x?rial- 
ism brought about the imperialist w^ar. TJie \var has 
brought mankind to the brink of a precipice, to the brink 
of the destruction of civilization, of the brutalization and 
destruction of more millions, countless millions, of human 
beings. 

There is no escape except through a proletarian rev¬ 
olution. 

And at the very moment when such a revolution is 
beginning, when it is taking its first timorous, uncertain 
and groping steps, steps betraying too great a confidence 
in the bourgeoisie, at such a moment .the majority (that 
is the truth, that is a fact) of the ‘ Social-Democratic” 
leaders, of the “Social-Democratic” parliamentarians, of 
the “Social-Democratic” papers—and tlicsc are precisely 
the organs that influence the masses—have deserted So¬ 
cialism, have betrayed Socialism and have gone over to 
the side of “their” national bourgeoisies. 

The masses have been confuj^ed, led astray and de¬ 
ceived by these leaders. 

And we are to aid and aliel that deception by retain¬ 
ing the old and antiquated Parly name, which is as de- 
caved as the Second International! 
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Lei it be granted that “many” workers understand 
Social-Democracy in an honest way; hut it is lime to 
learn how to distinguish the subjective from the objective. 

Subjectively, such Social-Democratic workers are most 
loyal leaders of the proletarian masses. 

Objectively, however, the world situation is such that 
the. old name of our Parly makes it easier to fool the 
masses and impedes the onward march; for at every step, 
in every paper, in every parliamentary group, the masses 
see leaders, i.e., the people whose voices carry farthest 
and whose actions are most conspicuous; yet they are all 
“also-Social-Democrals,” they are all “for unity” with the 
betrayers of Socialism, with the social-chauvinists; and 
they are all presenting for payment the old hills issued 
hy “Social-Democracy.”... 

And what are the arguments against? ... We shall he 
confused with the Anarchist-Communists, we are told.... 

Why are w^c not afraid of being confused with the 
Social-Nationalists, the Social-Liberals, or the Radical- 
Socialists, the foremost bourgeois party in the French 
Republic and the most adroit in the bourgeois deception 
of the masses?... We are told: The masses have grown 
used to the name, the workers have come to “love” their 
Social-Democratic Parly. 

That is the only argument. But it is an argument that 
discards the science of Marxism, the tasks of the morrow 
in the revolution, the objective position of world so¬ 
cialism, the shameful collapse of the Second Interna¬ 
tional, and the harm done to the practical cause by the 
packs of “also^SociabDemocrats” who surround the pro¬ 
letarians. 

It is an argument of routine, an argument of somno¬ 
lence, an argument of inertia. 

But we are out to rebuild the world. We arc out to 
put an end to the imperialist world war into which hun- 




dreds of millions of people have been drawn and in which 
the interests of billions and billions of capital are involved, 
a war which cannot end in a truly democratic peace with¬ 
out the greatest proletarian revolution in the history of 
mankind. 

Yet we are afraid of our own selves. We are loth to 
cast oir the ‘‘dear old” soiled shirt_ 

But it is time to cast off the soiled shirt and to don 
clean linen. 


Petrograd, April 10, 1917 



LETTERS ON TACTICS 


FIRST LETTER 

AN ASSESSMENT OF THE PRESENT SITUATION 

{Excerpt) 

Marxism deniaii<is lhal we should make a most pre¬ 
cise and objectively verifiable analysis of the relation of 
classes and of the concrete peculiarities of each historical 
situation. We Bolsheviks have always tried faithfully to 
fulfil this demand, which is absolutely imperative for a 
scientific foundation of policy. 

“Our leaching is not a dogma, Jmt a guide to action," 
Marx and Engels always said; and they rightly ridiculed 
the learning by rote and the mere reiteration of “formu¬ 
las” lhal at best are capable of giving only an outline of 
general tasks, which are necessarily liable to lie modified 
by the concrete economic and political conditions of each 
particular phase of the historical process. 

What, then, are the precisely established objective 
facts by which the party of the revolutionary proletariat 
must be guided at present in defining the tasks and forms 
of its activity? 

Both in my first Letter from Afar (“The First Stage 
of the First Revolution”), published in the Pravda, Nos. 
14 and 15, March 21 and 22, 1917, and in my theses, I 
define as the “specific feature of the present situation in 
Russia” the fact that it is a period oi transition from 
the first stage of the revolution to the second. And I there- 
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fore considered the basic slogan, the “task of the day,** 
at this moment to be: “Workers, you have displayed 
marvels of proletarian heroism, the heroism of the people, 
in the civil war against Isardom. You must display mar¬ 
vels of organization, organization of the proletariat and 
of the whole people, in order to prepare the way for your 
victory in the second stagi‘ of the revolution/’ \Prauda, 
No. 15.) 

In what does the first stage consist? 

In the transfer of the power of state to the bourgeoisie. 

Before the February-March Revolution of 1917, state 
power in Russia was in the hands of one old class, 
namely, the feudal landed nobility, headed by Nicholas 
Romanov. 

Now, after that revolution, the power is in the hands 
of another class, a new class, namely, the bourgeoisie. 

The transfer of slate power from one class to an¬ 
other class is the first, the principal, the basic sign of 
a reuolufion, both in the strictly scientific and in the prac¬ 
tical political meaning of the term. 

To this extent, the bourgeois, or the bourgeois-demo¬ 
cratic revolution in Russia has been completed. 

At this point we hear the clamour of the objectors, of 
those who so readily call themselves “old Bolsheviks*’: 
Did w^e not always maintain, they say, that the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution is completed only by the “revolu¬ 
tionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
peasantry”? Has the agrarian revolution, which is also 
a bourgeois-democratic revolution, been completed? Is it 
not a fact, on the contrary, that it has not even begun? 

My answer is: The Bolshevik slogans and ideas in gen-- 
eral have been fully corroborated by history; but con¬ 
cretely, things have shaped differently from what could 
have been anticipated (by anyone): they are more original, 
more peculiar, more variegated. 
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If we ignored or forgot this fact, we should resemble 
those “old Bolsheviks” who have more than once played 
so sorry a part in the history of our Party by reiterating 
meaninglessly a formula learnt by rate, instead of study¬ 
ing the specific features of the new and living reality. 

“The revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat and the peasantry” has already become a reality* 
ill the Russian revolution; for this “formula” envisages 
only a relation of classes, and not a concrete political 
institution giving effect to this relation, to this coop¬ 
eration. The “Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies” 
—there you have the “revolutionary-democratic dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat and the peasantry” already accom¬ 
plished in reality. 

This formula is already antiquated. Events have trans¬ 
ferred it from the realm of formulas to the realm of 
reality, clothed it in flesh and blood, lent it concrete 
form, and have thereby modified it. 

A new and different task now faces us: to effect a split 
between the proletarian elements (the antidefencist, inter¬ 
nationalist, “communist” elements, who stand for a transi¬ 
tion to the commune) within this dictatorship and the 
small-proprietor or petty-bourgeois elements (Chkheidze, 
Tsereteli, Stcklov, the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the 
other revolutionary defencists, who are opposed to mov¬ 
ing towards the commune and who are in favour of 
“supporting” the bourgeoisie and the bourgeois govern¬ 
ment). 

Whoever speaks now of a “revolutionary-democratic 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry” only is 
behind the times, has consequently in effect gone over to 
the side of the petty bourgeoisie and is against the pro¬ 
letarian class struggle. He deserves to be consigned to the 


* In a certain form and to a certain extent. 
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archive of ‘'Jiolslievik'’ prerevoliilionary antiques (which 
might be calJcd the archive of “old Bolsheviks"). 

The revolulionary-dcmocralic dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat and the peasantry has already been realized, but 
in an extremely original form, and with a number of 
highly important modifications. I will deal with them 
separately in one of my next letters. For the present it 
is essenlial to realize the incontestable truth that a Marx¬ 
ist must take cognizance of actual events, of the precise 
facts of iralitij, and must not cling to a theory of yester¬ 
day, which, like all theories, at best only outlines the main 
and general, and only approximates to an inclusive grasp 
of the complexities of life. 

“Theory, my friend, is grey, but green is the eternal 
tree of life.” 

He who continues to regard the “completion” of the 
bourgeois revolution in the old way, sacrifices living 
Marxism to the dead letter. 

According to the old conception, the rule of the prole¬ 
tariat and the peasantry, their dictatorship, can and must 
come after the rule of the bourgeoisie. 

But in actual fact, it has already turned out dif- 
fcrently: an extremely original, novel and unprece¬ 
dented interlacing of the one with the other has taken 
place. We have existing side by side, together, simulta¬ 
neously, both the rule of the bourgeoisie (the govern¬ 
ment of Lvov and Guchkov) and a revolutionary-demo¬ 
cratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry, 
which IS voluntarily ceding power to the bourgeoisie, 
voluntarily transforming itself into an appendage of the 
bourgeoisie. 

For it must not be forgotten that in Petrograd the 
power is aciually in the hands of the workers and soldiers: 
the new government is not using and cannot use violence 
against them, for there is no police, no army separate 
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from the people, no ofiicialdom standing omnipotently 
above the people. This is a fact; and it is precisely the 
kind of fact that is characteristic of a state of the type of 
the Paris Commune. This fact does not fit into the old 
schemes. One must know how to adapt schemes to facts, 
instead of reiterating no\v meaningless words alxiut a 
•‘iliclatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry” in gen¬ 
eral. 

Tn order the better to ilhnninate the question, lei us 
approach it from another angle. 

A Marxist must not abandon the ground of careful 
analysis of class relations. The bourgeoisie is in power. 
But is not the mass of the peasants also a bourgeoisie, only 
of a diUVrent stratuin. a different kind, a dilferent char- 
aeler? Whence docs it follow that this stratuin cannot 
come to power and thus “complete” the bourgeois-demo¬ 
cratic revolution? WTiy should this be impossible? 

That is how the old Bolsheviks often argue. 

My reply is that it is quite possible. But, when assess¬ 
ing any given situation, a Marxist must proceed not from 
the possible, but from the actual. 

And actuality reveals the fact that freely elected sol¬ 
diers’ and peasants’ deputies are freely entering the sec¬ 
ond, parallel government and freely supplementing, 
developing and completing it. And, just as freely, they 
are surrendering power to tlie lK>urgeoisie—which phe¬ 
nomenon does not in the lea.st “contravene” the theory of 
Marxism, for we have alvrays known and have repeatedly 
pointed out that the bourgeoisie maintains itself not only 
by force but also by virtue of the lack of class conscious¬ 
ness, the clinging to old habits, the browbeaten state and 
lack of organization of the masses. 

In view of this present-day actuality it is simply ridic¬ 
ulous to turn one’s back on the facts and to talk about 
“possibilities.” 
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It is possible that the peasantry may seize all the land 
and the entire power. Far from forgetting this possibility, 
far from confining myself to the present moment only, 
I definitely and clearly formulate the agrarian program, 
taking into account the new phenomenon, i.e., the deeper 
cleavage between the agricultural labourers and poor 
}>easants on the one hand, and the well-to-do peasants, on 
the other. 

But there is another possibility; it is possible that 
the peasants will hearken to the advice of the petty-bour¬ 
geois Socialist-Revolutionary Party, which has succumbed 
to the influence of the bourgeoisie, has gone over to de- 
fencism, and which advises waiting until the Constituent 
Assembly, although the date of its convocation has not 
yet even been fixed.* 

It is possible that the peasants will maintain and pro¬ 
long their deal with the bourgeoisie, the deal which they 
have now concluded through the Soviets of Workers’ and 
Soldiers' Deputies not only in form but in fact. 

Many things are possible. It would be a profound mis¬ 
take to forget the agrarian movement and the agrarian 
program. But it would be equally mistaken to forget 
reality, and reality reveals the fact that an agreement, or— 
to use a more exact, less legal, but more class-economic 
expression —class collaboration exists between the bour¬ 
geoisie and the peasantry. 

When this fact ceases to be a fact, when the peasantry 


* Lest my words be misinterpreted, I shall nnlicipate and state 
at once that 1 am absolutely in favour of the Soviets of Agricul¬ 
tural Labourers and Peasants immediately taking over all 
the land; but they should themselves observe the strictest 
order and discipline, not permit the slightest damage to machinery, 
structures or livestock, and in no case disorganize agriculture and 
the production of cereals, but rather develop them, for the sol¬ 
diers need twice as much bread, and the people must not be 
allowed to starve. 
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separates from the bourgeoisie, seizes the land and the 
power despite the bourgeoisie, that will be a new stage of 
the bourgeois'democratic revolution; and of that we shall 
speak separately. 

A Marxist who, because of the possibility of such a 
stage in the future, were to forget his duties in the pres- 
enf, when the peasantry is in agreement with the l)our- 
geoisie, would become a petty bourgeois. For he would 
in practice be preaching to the proletariat confidence in 
the petty bourgeoisie (“the potty bourgeoisie, the peasant¬ 
ry, must separate from the bourgeoisie while the bour¬ 
geois-democratic revolution is still on”). Because of the 
“possibility” of so pleasant and sweet a future, in which 
the peasantry would not be the tail of the bourgeoisie, 
in which the Socialist-Revolutionaries, the Chkheidzes, 
Tseretelis and Steklovs would n o f he an appendage of the 
bourgeois government—because of the “possibility” of so 
pleasant a future, he would be forgetting the unpleas¬ 
ant present, in which the peasantry still forms the 
tail of the bourgeoisie, and in which the Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionaries and Social-Democrats have not yet given up the 
role of an appendage of the bourgeois government, His 
Majesty Lvov's Opposition. 

This hypothetical person would resemble a sugary 
Louis Blanc, or a saccharine KauUkyite, but not a revolu¬ 
tionary Marxist. 

But are we not in danger of succumbing to subjectiv¬ 
ism, of wanting to “skip” over the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution—which is not yet completed and has not yet 
exhausted the peasant movement—to the socialist revolu¬ 
tion? 

I should be incurring this danger had I said: “No tsar, 
and a workers* government.” But I did not say that; I said 
something else. I said that there can be no government 
(apart from a bourgeois government) in Russia other than 



a government of the Soviets of Workers', Agricultural 
Labourers’, Soldiers' and Peasants’ Deputies. I said that 
power in Russia can now pass from Guchkov and Lvov 
only to these Soviets. And the fact is that in these Soviets 
it is the peasants that predominate, it \s the soldiers that 
predominate—it is the petty bourgeoisie that predomi¬ 
nates, to use a scientific, Marxist term, a class designation, 
and not a common, or lay, or occupational designation. 

I absolutely insured myself in my theses against ski[>- 
ping over the still existing peasant movement, or the 
petty-bourgeois movement in general, against any playing 
at the “seizure of power’ by a workers’ government, 
against any kind of Blanguist adventurism; for I detinitely 
referred to the exporience of the Paris Commune. And 
this experience, as we know, and as was shown in detail 
by Marx in 1871 and by Engels in 1891, absolutely ex¬ 
cludes Rlanquism, absolutely insures the direct, immediate 
and unquestionable rule of the majority and the activity 
of the masses only to the extent that the action of the 
majority itself is conscious. 

In the theses I very definitely reduced the question to 
one of a struggle for influence w i thin the Soviets of 
Workers’, Agricultural Labourers’, Peasants’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies. In order to leave no shadow of doubt on this 
score, I twice emphasized in the theses the necessity for 
patient and persistent “explanatory” work “adapted to 
the practical needs of the masses.'" 

Ignorant persons, or renegades from Marxism, like 
Mr. Plekhanov, may cry anarchism, Blanquism, and so 
forth. But those who really want to think and learn can¬ 
not fail to understand that Blanquism means the seizure 
of power by a minority, whereas the Soviets of Workers’, 
Agricultural Labourers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies 
are admittedly the direct and immediate organization of 
the majority of the people. Work confined to a struggle 
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for influence within these Soviets cannot, absolutely can¬ 
not, stray into the swamp of BlanquLsiu. Nor can it stray 
into the swamp of anarchism, for anarchism denies the 
necessity for a state and state power in the period of 
transit ion from the rule of the bourgeoisie to the rule 
of the proletariat, whereas I, witli a precision that pre¬ 
cludes all |K)Ssibilily of misunderstanding, insist on the ne¬ 
cessity for a state in this period, although, in accordance 
with Marx and the experience of the Paris Commune, not 
the usual bourgeois parliamentary slate, but a state 
without a standing army, without a judice opposed to the 
people, without an officialdom placed a!>ove the people. 

When Mr. Plekhanov, in his newspaper Yedinstvo, 
cries at the top of his voice that this is anarchism, he is 
only giving one more proof of his rupture witli Marxism. 
In reply to my challenge in the Pranda (No. 2r>) that ho 
should tell what Marx and Engels taught on the subject 
of the state in 1871, 1872 and 1875, Mr. Plekhanov is, and 
will he, obliged to preserve silence on the essence of the 
question, and indulge instead in outcric's after the manner 
of the enraged bourgeoisie. 

Mr. Plekhanov, the ex-Marxist, has absolutely failed 
to understand the Marxist doctrine of the state. Incideii- 
lally, the germs of this lack of under.standing are to b • 
observed also in his German pamphlet on anarchism. 


April 1917 
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THE MARXIST TEACHING ON THE STATE AND THE TASKS 
OF THE PROLETARIAT IN THE REVOLUTION 

(Excerpts) 

CHAPTER II 

THE STATE AND REVOLUTION. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF 1848-51 

3. THE PRESENTATION OF THE QUESTION BY MARX IN 1852* 

In 1907, Mehring, in the magazine Neue Zeit (Vol. 
XXV, 2, p. 164), published extracts from a letter from 
Marx to Weydemeyer dated March 5, 1852. This letter, 
among other things, contains the following remarkable 
observation: 

“And now as to myself, no credit is due to me for 
discovering the existence of classes in modern society, 
nor yet the struggle between them. I^ng before me 
bourgeois historians had described the historical de¬ 
velopment of this struggle of the classes and bourgeois 
economists the economic anatomy of the classes. What 
I did that \ras new was to prove: 1) that the existence 
of classes is only bound up with particular historical 
phases in the development of production (historische 
Entwicklungsphasen der Produktion); 2) that the 
class struggle necessarily leads to the dictatorship of 


* Added in the second edition. 
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tne proletariat; 3) that this dictatorship itself only 
constitutes the transition to the abolition of all classes 
and to a classless society... 

In these words Marx succeeded in expressing with 
striking clarity, firstly, the chief and radical difference be¬ 
tween his teaching ami that of the foremost and most 
profound thinkers of the bourgeoisie; and, secondly, the 
essence of his teaching on the state. 

It is often said and written that the main point in 
Marx’s teachings is the class struggle; but this is not true. 
And from this untruth very often springs the opportunist 
distortion of Marxism, its falsification in such a way as 
to make it acceptable to the bourgeoisie. For the doctrine 
of the class struggle was created not by Marx, hat by the 
bourgeoisie before Marx, and generally speaking it is 
acceptable to the bourgeoisie. Those who recognize only 
the class struggle are not yet Marxists; they may be found 
to be still within the Ixiundaries of bourgeois thinking and 
bourgeois politics. To confine Marxism to the doctrine of 
the class struggle means curtailing Marxism, distorting it, 
reducing it to something which is acceptable to the bour¬ 
geoisie. Only he is a Marxist who extends the recognition 
of the class struggle to the recognition of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. This is what constitutes the most pro¬ 
found difference between the Marxist and the ordinary 
petty (as well as big) bourgeois. This is the touchstone 
on which the real understanding and recognition of Marx¬ 
ism is to be tested. And it is not surprising that when 
the history of Europe brought the working class face to 
face with this question as a practical issue, not only all 
the opportunists and reformists, but all the “Kautskyites” 
(people who vacillate between reformism and Marxism) 
proved to be miserable phUistines and petty-bourgeois 
democrats who repudiate the dictatorship of the prolelar- 



ial. Kautsky's pamphlet, The Dictatorship of the Prole¬ 
tariat, published in August 1918, i.e., long after the first 
edition of the present lK)ok, is a perfect example of petty- 
bourgeois distortion of Marxism and base rcminciation (if 
it in practice, while hypocritically recognizing it in words 
(see my pamphlet. The Proletarian Uevolution and the 
Renegade Kauiskg, Petrograd and Moscow, 1918). 

Present-day opportunism in the person of its principal 
representative, the ex-Marxist, K. Kaiitsky, fils in com¬ 
pletely with Marx's characterization of the bourgeois posi- 
tion quoted above, for this opportunism limits the recog¬ 
nition of the class struggle to the sphere of l)onrgeois re¬ 
lationships. (Within this sphere, within its framework, not 
a single educated liberal will refuse to recogniz(» the class 
struggle ‘*iu principh*' !) Opjjoiinnism does not extend the 
recognition of class struggle to what is the cardinal point, 
to the period of transition from capitalism to Communism, 
to the period of the overthrow and the complete abolition 
of the bourgeoisie. In reality, this period inevilahly is a 
period of an unprecedentedly violent class .stniggle in un¬ 
precedentedly acute forms and. consequently, during this 
period the stale must inevitably be a stale that is demo¬ 
cratic in a new wag (for the proletariat and the property- 
le.ss in general) and dictatorial in a new wag (against the 
bourgeoisie). 

To proceed. The essence of Marx’s teaching on the 
slate has been mastered only by those who understand 
that the dictatorship of a single class is necessary not only 
for every class society in general, not only for the prole- 
iariat which has overthrown the bourgeoisie, but also for 
the enlire historical period which sejiarales capitalism 
from “classle.s5 society/’ from Communism. The form.sof 
bourgeois slates are exlreniely varied, Iriit their es.sence 
is the same: all these states, whatever their form, in the 
final analysis are inevitably the dictatorship of the hour- 
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(jeoisie. The Iransilion from capitalism to Communism 
certainly cannot but yield a tremendous abundance and 
variety of political forms, but the essence will inevitably 
be the same: the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


CHAPTER V 

TWK ECONOMIC HASTS 01‘ THE WITlIi:HlN(i AWAY 
OF THE STATE 

Marx explains this queslion most thoroii^ihly in his 
Critique of the Gotha Program (letter to Bracke, May 5, 
1875, which was not piiblished iinlil 181)1 when it was 
printed in Ncue Zeit, \'ol. IX, 1, and which has appeared 
in Kus.siaii in a special edition). The polemical pari of this 
remarkable work, which contains a criticism of Lavssal- 
leanisiiK has, so to speak, overshadowed its jmsilive part, 
namely, the analysis of the connection between the de¬ 
velopment of (kmiimmism mid the witberiivij away of the 
state. 


1. PRESENTATION OF THE QlJF.Sl ION BY MARX 

From a superficial comparison of Marx's letter to 
Bracke of May 5, 1875, with Engels' letter to Bebel of 
March 28, 1875, which we examined above, it might ap¬ 
pear that Marx was much more of a “champion of tlie 
state” than Engels, and that the ditTerence of opinion 
lietween the two writers on the question of the slate was 
very considerable. 

Engels suggested to Bebel that all the chatter about 
the state be dropped altogether; that the word “.stale” be 
eliminated from the program altogether and the word 
“cjonununity” substituted for it. Engels even declared that 
the Commune was no longer a slate in the proper senst* 
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of the word. Yet Marx even spoke of tlie “future slate in 
Communist society,” i.e., as though he recognized U»e 
need for the slate even under Communism. 

But such a view would be fundamentally wrong. A 
closer exaininalion shows that Marx’s and Kngels’ views 
on the state and its withering away were completely iden¬ 
tical, and that Marx's expression quoted above refers 
precisely to this stale in the process of withering awmj. 

Clearly there can be no question of delining the exact 
moment of the future “withering away"—the more so 
since it will obviously be a lengthy process. The apparent 
dilference between Marx and Engels is due to the fact 
that they dealt with different subjects and pursued dif¬ 
ferent aims. Engels set out to show Bebel graphically, 
sharply and in broad outline the utter absurdity of the 
current prejudices concerning the state (shared to no 
small degree by Lassalle). Marx only touched upon this 
question in passing, being interested in another subject, 
viz., the development of Cominunisl society. 

The whole theory of Marx is the application of the 
theory of development—in its most consistent, complete, 
considered and pithy form—to modern capitalism. Nat¬ 
urally, Marx was faced with the problem of applying this 
theory both to the forthcoming collapse of capitalism and 
to the future development of future Communism. 

On the basis of what data, then, can the question of 
the future development of future Communism be dealt 
with? 

On the basis of the fact that it has its origin in capital¬ 
ism, that it develops historically from capitalism, that it 
is the result of the action of a social force to which capital¬ 
ism gave birth. There is no trace of an attempt on Marx’s 
pari to conjure up a utopia, to make idle guesses about 
what cannot be known. Marx treats the question of Com¬ 
munism in the same way as a naturalist would treat the 
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question of the development, say, of a new biological 
variety, once he knew that such and such was its origin 
and such and such the exact direction in which it was 
changing. 

Marx, first of all, brushes aside the confusion the Gotha 
Program brings into the question of the relation between 
stale and society. He writes: 

“... ‘Present-day society’ is capitalist society, which 
exists in all civilized countries, more or less free from 
medieval admixture, more or less modified by the spe¬ 
cial historical development of each country, more or 
less developed. On the other hand, the ‘present-day 
state’ changes with a country’s frontier. It is different 
in the Prusso-German Empire from >vhat it is in Swit¬ 
zerland, it is diiferent in England from what it is in 
the United Slates. The ‘present-day slate’ is, therefore, 
a fiction. 

“Nevertheless, the different slates of the different 
civilized countries, in spile of their manifold diversity 
of form, all have this in common, that they are based 
on mod(‘rn bourgeois society, only one more or less 
capitalistically developed. They have, therefore, also 
certain essential features in common. In this sense it 
is possible to speak of the ‘present-day state,’ in con¬ 
trast with the future, in which its present root, bour¬ 
geois society, will have died off. 

“The question then arises: what transformation 
will the stale undergo in communist society? In other 
words, what social functions will remain in existence 
there that are analogous to present functions of the 
stale? This question can only be answered scientifical¬ 
ly, and one does not get a flea-hop nearer to the prob¬ 
lem by a thousandfold combination of the word people 
with the word state... 
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Having Ihiis ritliciilod all talk alioul a .stale," 

Marx lormiilales the question and warns us, as it were, 
that a scientific answer to it can be secured only by using 
firmly-established scienlific data. 

The lirst fact that lias been esiaiblished willi complete 
exactitude by the whole theory of development, by science 
as a whoh^—^a fact that was forgotten by the Utopians, 
and is forgotten by the present-day opportunists who are 
afraid of the socialist revolution—is that, historically, 
there must undoubtedly be a special .stage or a special 
phase of transition from capitalism to Omimunism. 

2. THE TRANSITlOxN FROM CAPITALISM TO COMMUNISM 
Marx continues: 

“...Between capitalist and communist society lies 
the period of the revolutionary^ transformation of the 
one into the other. There corresponds to this also a 
political transition i>eriod in which the stale can be 
nothing but the renolutiomnj dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat ... 

Marx bases this conclusion on an analysis of the role 
played by the proletariat in modern capitalist society, on 
the data concerning the development of this society, and 
on the irreconcilability of the antagonistic interests of the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie. 

Previously the question was put in this way: in order 
to achieve its emancipation, the proletariat must ovei- 
throw the bourgeoisie, win political power and establish 
its revolutionary dictatorship. 

Now the question is put somewhat differently: the 
transition from capitalist socii*ity—which is developing 
towards Communism—to a communist society is impos- 
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sible without a ‘‘political transition period/’ and the slate 
in this ix*riod can only be the revolutionary dictatorship 
of the proletariat. 

What, then, is the relation of this dictatorship to 
democracy? 

We have seen that the Communist Manifesto simply 
places side by side the two concepts: “to raise the prole¬ 
tariat to the position of the ruling' class” and “to win the 
battle of <leinocracy.” On the l>asis of all that has been 
said above, it is possible to determine more precisely how 
democracy chaiiffes in the transition from capitalism to 
Comnninisin. 

In capitalist society, providing it develops under the 
most favourable conditions, we have a more or less com- 
plctt^ democracy in the democratic republic. But this de¬ 
mocracy is always hemmed in by the narrow limits set by 
capitalist exploitation, and consequently always remains, in 
reatity, a democracy for the minority, only for the prop- 
ej-lied classes, only for the rich. Freedom in capitalist so¬ 
ciety always remains about the same as it was in the an¬ 
cient Greek republics: freedom for the slaveowners. Ow¬ 
ing to the conditions of capitalist exploitation the mod¬ 
ern wage slaves are so crushed by want and? poverty 
that ‘‘they cannot 1 k‘ bothered with democracy,” “they 
caiiuol be holhered with politics"; in the ordinary 
peaceful course of events the majority of the popula- 
lion is flebarrcd from participation in public and political 
life. 

The correctness of this statement is [)erhaps most 
clearly confirmed by Germany, precLsely because in that 
country constitutional legality steadily endured for a re¬ 
markably long lime—for nearly half a century (1871- 
1914)—and during this period Social-Democracy there 
was able to achieve far more than in other countries in 
the way of “utilizing legality,” and organized a larger 
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proporlion of Ihe workers into a political party than any¬ 
where else in the world. 

What is this largest proporlion of politically conscious 
and active wage slaves that has so far been observed in 
capitalist society? One million members of the Social- 
Democratic Party—out of fifteen million wageworkers! 
Three million organized in trade unions—out of fifteen 
million! 

Democracy for an insignificant minority, democracy 
for the rich—that is the democracy of capitalist society. 
If we look more closely into the machinery of capitalist 
democracy, we shall see everywhere, in the “i)etty”—sup¬ 
posedly petty—details of the suffrage (residential qual¬ 
ification, exclusion of women, etc.), in the technique of the 
representative institutions, in Ihe actual okslacles to the 
right of assembly (public buildings are not for “beg¬ 
gars”!), in the purely capitalist organization of the daily 
press, etc., etc.—we shall see restriction after restriction 
upon democracy. These restrictions, exceptions, exclu¬ 
sions, obstacles for the poor, seem slight, especially in the 
eyes of one who has never known want himself and has 
never been in close contact with the oppressed classes in 
their mass life (and nine-tenths, if not ninety-nine hun¬ 
dredths, of the bourgeois publicists and politicians are of 
this category); but in their sum-total these restrictions 
exclude and squeeze out the poor from politics, from ac¬ 
tive participation in democracy. 

Marx grasped this essence of capitalist democracy 
splendidly, when, in analyzing the experience of the Com¬ 
mune, he said that the oppressed are allowed once every 
few years to decide which particular representatives of 
the oppressing class shall represent and repress them in 
parliament! 

But from this capitalist democracy—^that is inevitably 
narrow, and stealthily pushes aside the poor, and is 
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therefore hypocritical and false to the core—forward 
development does not proceed simply, directly and 
smoothly towards ‘‘greater and greater democracy,'’ as 
the liberal professors and petty-bourgeois opportunists 
would have us believe. No, forward development, i.e., to¬ 
wards Communism, proceeds through the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, and cannot do otherwise, for the resisstance 
of the capitalist exploiters cannot be broken by anyone 
else or in any other way. 

And the dictatorship of the proletariat, i.e., the organ¬ 
ization of the vanguard of the oppressed as the ruling 
class for tlie purpose of suppressing the oppressors, can¬ 
not result merely in an expansion of democracy. Simul- 
ianeously with an immense expansion of democracy, 
which for the first time becomes democracy for 
the poor, democracy for the people, and not democracy 
for the moneybags, the dictatorship of the proletariat im¬ 
poses a series of restrictions on the freedom of the op¬ 
pressors, the exploiters, the capitalists. We must suppress 
them in order to free humanity fro-ni wage slavery, their 
resistance must be crushed by force; it is clear that where 
there is suppression, where there is violence, there is no 
freedom and no democracy. 

Engels expressed this splendidly in his letter to Rebel 
when he said, as the reader will remember, that “the pro¬ 
letariat uses the stale not in the interests of freedom but 
in order to hold down its adversaries, and as soon as it 
becomes possible to speak of freedom the state as such 
ceases to exist." 

Democracy for the vast majority of the people, and 
suppression by force, i.e., exclusion from democracy, of 
the exploiters and oppressors of the people—this is the 
change democracy undergoes during the transition from 
capitalism to Communism. 

Only in communist society, when the resistance of the 



capitalists has been completely crushed, when the capital- 
\sVs have disappeared, when there are no classes (i.e., 
when there is no dilference between the members of 
society as regards their relation to the social means of 
production), oiili/ then “the state ... ceases to exist,” and 
it ""becomes possible to speak of freedom'' Only then will 
there become possible and be realized a truly complete 
democracy, democracy without any exceptions whatever. 
And only then will democracy begin to wither away, 
owing to the simple fact that, freed from capitalist slav¬ 
ery, from the untold horrors, savagery, absurdities and 
infamies of capitalist exploitation, people will gradually 
become accustomed to observing the elementary 
rules of social intercourse that have been known for cen¬ 
turies and repealed for thousands of years in all copy¬ 
book maxims; they will liecome accustomed to observing 
them without force, without compulsion, without sub¬ 
ordination, wit ho lit the special apparatus for 
compulsion which is called the state. 

The expression “the slate withers away'* is very well 
chosen, for it indicates both the gradual and the sponta¬ 
neous nature of the process. Only habit can, and undoubt¬ 
edly will, have such an effect; for we see around us on 
millions of occasions how readily people become ac¬ 
customed to okserving the necessary rules of social inter¬ 
course when there is no exploitation, when there is noth¬ 
ing that rouses indignation, nothing that evokes protest 
and revolt and creates the need for suppression. 

Thus, in capitalist society we have a democracy that is 
curtailed, wretched, false; a democracy only for the rich, 
for the minorily. The dictatorship of the proletariat, the 
period of transition to Communism, will for the first time 
create democracy for the people, for the majority, along 
with the necessary suppression of the minority—the 
exploiters. Communism alone is capable of giving really 
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complete democracy, and the more complete it is the 
more quickly will it become unnecessary and wither away 
of itself. 

In other words: under capitalism we have the state in 
the pro])er sense of the word, that is, a special machine 
for the suppression of one class by another, and, what is 
more, of the majority by the minority. Naturally, to be 
successful, such an undertaking as the systematic sup¬ 
pression of the exploited majority by the exploiting minor¬ 
ity calls for the utmost ferocity and savagery in the work 
of suppressing, it calls for seas of blood through which 
mankind has to wade in slavery, serfdom and wage 
labour. 

Furthermore, during the transition from capitalism to 
Communism suppression is still necessary; but it is now 
the suppression of the exploiting minority by the exploit¬ 
ed majority. A special apparatus, a special machine for 
suppression, the “state,” is still necessary, but this is now 
a transitional state; it is no longer a state in the proper 
sense of the word; for the suppression of the minority of 
exploiters by the majority of the wage slaves of yesterday 
is comparatively so easy, simple and natural a task that 
it will entail far less bloodshed than the suppression of 
the risings of slaves, serfs or wage IalK)urers, and it will 
cost mankind far less. And it is compatible with the exten¬ 
sion of democracy to such an overw’helming majority of 
the i>opulation that the need for a special machine of sup¬ 
pression will begin to disappear. The exploiters are nat¬ 
urally unable to suppress the people without a highly 
complex machine for performing this task: but the people 
can suppress the exploiters even with a very simple 
“machine,” almost without a “machine,” without a spe¬ 
cial apparatus, by the simple organization of the armed 
masses (such as the Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' 
Deputies, let us remark, antici)>ating somewhat). 
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Lastly, only Conimiiiiism makes the state absolutely 
unnecessary, for there is nobody to be suppressed—“no¬ 
body'* ill the sense of a class, in the sense of a systematic 
struggle against a definite section of the fKipulation. We 
are not Utopians, and do not in the least deny the possi¬ 
bility and inevitaliilily of excesses on the part of individ- 
iial persons, or the need to suppress such excesses. But, 
in the first place, no special machine, no special apparatus 
of suppression is needed for this; this will be done by the 
armed people itself, as simply and as readily as any crowd 
of civilized people, even in modern society, interferes to 
put a slop to a scuffle or to prevent a woman from being 
assaulted. And, secondly, we know that the fundamental 
social cause of excesses, which consist in the violation of 
the rules of social intercourse, is the exploitation of the 
masses, their want and their poverty. With the removal 
of this chief cause, excesses will inevitably begin to 
'wither away.'' We do not know how quickly and 
ill what succession, but we know that they will wither 
away. With their withering away the state will also wither 
away. 

Without indulging in utopias, Marx defined more fully 
what can be defined now regarding this future, namely, 

I he difference between the lower and higher phases (lev¬ 
els, stages) of communist society. 


3. THE FIRST PHASE OF COMMUNIST SOCIETY. 

In the Critique of the Gotha Program, Marx goes into 
detail to disprove Lassalle’s idea that under Socialism the 
worker will receive the “undiminished” or “full product 
of his labour.” Marx shows that from the whole of the 
.social labour of society there must be deducted a reserve 
fund, a fund for the expansion of production, for the 
replacement of the “wear and tear” of machinery, and 
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so on; then, from the means of consumption there must 
be deducted a fund for the expenses of administration, for 
schools, hospitals, homes for the aged, and so on. 

Instead of Lassalle's hazy, obscure, general phrase 
(“the full product of his labour to the worker”) Marx 
makes a sober estimate of exactly how socialist society 
will have to manage its affairs. Marx proceeds to make 
a concrete analysis of the conditions of life of a society in 
which there will be no capitalism, and says: 

“What we have to deal with here” (in analyzing 
the program of the workers’ party) “is a communist 
society, not as it has developed on its own founda¬ 
tions, but, on the contrary, just as it emerges from 
capitalist society; which is thus in every respect, eco¬ 
nomically, morally and intellectually, still stamped 
w’ith the birthmarks of the old society from whose 
womb it emerges.” 

And it is this communist society—a society which has 
just emerged into the light of day out of the w^omb of 
capitalism and which, in every respect, bears the birth¬ 
marks of the old society—that Marx terms the “first,” or 
lower phase of communist society. 

The means of production are no longer the private 
property of individuals. The means of production belong 
to the whole of society. Every member of society, per¬ 
forming a certain part of the socially-necessary work, 
receives a certificate from society to the effect that he 
has done such and such an amount of work. And with this 
certificate he receives from the public store of articles of 
consumption a corresponding quantity of products. After 
a deduction is made of the amount of labour which goes 
to the public fund, every worker, therefore, receives from 
society as much as he has given to it. 

“Equality” apparently reigns supreme. 
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But when Lassalle, having in view such a social order 
(usually called Socialism, but termed by Marx the first 
phase of Communism), says that this is “equitable 
distribution,” that this is “the equal right of all meml»ers 
of society to an equal product of labour/* Lassalle is err¬ 
ing and Marx exposes his error. 

“Equal right,” says Marx, we indeed have here; but 
it is stil/ a “bourgeois right,” which, like every right, 
presupposes inequality. Every right is an ap¬ 
plication of an e 9 II a / measure to different people 
who in fact are not alike, are not equal to one another; 
that is why “equal right” is really a violation of equality 
and an injustice. Indeed, every man, having i>erformed 
as much social labour as another, receives an equal share 
of the social product (after the above-mentioned deduc¬ 
tions) . 

But people are not alike: one is strong, another is 
weak; one is married, another is not; one has more chil¬ 
dren, another has less, and so on. And the conclusion 
Marx draws is: 

“...wnlh an equal performance of labour, and 
hence an equal share in the social consumption fund, 
one will in fact receive more than another, one will 
be richer than another, and so on. To avoid all these 
defects, right instead of being equal would have to 
be unequal... 

Hence, the first phase of Communism cannot yet 
produce justice and equality: differences, and unjust 
differences, in wealth will still exist, but the exploitation 
of man by man will have become impossible, because it 
will be impossible to seize the means of production, the 
factories, machines, land, etc., as private property. While 
smashing Lassalle's petty-bourgeois, confused phrases 
about “equality” and “justice” in general, Marx shows the 
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course of development of communist society, which is 
compelled to abolish at first only the “injustice” of the 
means of ])ro(hiction having been seized l>y individuals, 
and whicli is unable at once to eliminate tlie oth<‘r in¬ 
justice, which consists in the distribution of articles of 
consumption “according to the amount of labour per¬ 
formed” (and not according to needs). 

The vulgar economists, including the bourgeois pro¬ 
fessors and “our” Tugan among them, constantly re¬ 
proach the Socialists with forgetting the inequality of peo¬ 
ple and with “dreaming” of eliminating this inequality. 
Such a reproach, as we see, only proves the extreme 
ignorance of Messrs, the bourgeois ideologists. 

Marx not only most scrupulously takes account of the 
inevitable inequality of men, but he also takes into ac¬ 
count the fact that the mere conversion of the means of 
production into the common property of the whole of 
society (commonly called “Socialism”) does not re¬ 
move the defects of distribution and the inequality of 
“liourgeois right” which continues to prevail as long as 
products are divided “according to the amount of labour 
performed.” (k^ntinuing, Marx says: 

“... But these defects are inevitable in the first 
phase of communist society as it is when it has just 
emerged after prolonged birth pangs from capitalist 
society. Right can never be higher than the economic 
structure of society and its cultural development con¬ 
ditioned thereby-” 

And so, in the first phase of communist society (usual¬ 
ly called Socialism) “bourgeois right” is n o f abolished in 
its entirety, but only in part, only in proportion to the 
economic revolution so far attained, i.e., only in respect 
of the means of production. “Bourgeois right” recognizes 
them as the private property of individuals. Socialism 



converts them into common projKTty. To that eztent~Qur\ 
fo (hat extent alone—'‘bourgeois right” disappears. 

However, it continues to exist as far as its other part 
is concerned; it continues to exist in the capacity of reg¬ 
ulator (determining factor) in the distribution of prod¬ 
ucts and the allotment of labour among the members of 
society. The socialist principle: ‘‘He who does not work, 
neither fihall he eat,*' is already realized; the other so¬ 
cialist principle: “An equal amount of products for an 
equal amount of lalmur,” is also already realized. But this 
is not yet Communisiii, and it does not yet abolish “bour¬ 
geois right,” which gives to unequal individuals, in return 
for unequal (really unequal) amounts of lalx>iir. equal 
amounts of products. 

This is a “defect,” says Marx, but it is unavoidable in 
the first phase of Comnuinism; for if we are not to in¬ 
dulge in utopianism, we must not think that having over¬ 
thrown capitalism people will at once learn to work for 
society without any standard of right; and indeed the 
al>olition of capitalism does not immediately create the 
economic premises for such a change. 

And there is no other standard than that of “bourgeois 
right.” To this extent, therefore, there still remains the 
need for a stale, which, while safeguarding the public 
ownership of the means of production, would safeguard 
equality in labour and equality in the distribution of 
products. 

The state withers away in so far as there are no longer 
any capitalists, any classes, and, consequently, no class 
can be suppressed. 

But the slate has not yet completely withered away, 
since there still remains the safeguarding of “bourgeois 
right,” which sanctifies actual inequality. For the state 
to wither away completely complete Communism is neces¬ 
sary. 
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4. THE HIGHER PHASE OF COMMUNIST SOCIETY 
Marx continues: 

. In a higher phase of communist society, after 
the enslaving subordination of the individual to the 
division of labour, and therewith also the antithesis 
hetw^een mental and physical labour, has vanished; 
after labour has become not only a means of life but 
life's prime want; after the productive forces have also 
increased with the all-round development of the indi¬ 
vidual, and all the springs of cooperative wealth flow 
more abundantly—only then can the narrow horizon 
of bourgeois right be crossed in its entirety and so¬ 
ciety inscribe on its banners: ‘From each according to 
his ability, to each according to his needs!’” 

Only now can we appreciate to the full the correct¬ 
ness of Engels’ remarks in which he mercilessly ridiculed 
the absurdity of combining the words “freedom” and 
“state.” So long as the state exists there is no freedom. 
When there will be freedom, there will be no state. 

The economic basis for the complete withering away 
of the state is such a high stage of development of Com¬ 
munism that the antithesis between mental and physical 
labour disappears when there, consequently, disappears 
one of the principal sources of modem social inequality— 
a source, moreover, which cannot on any account be re¬ 
moved immediately by the mere conversion of the means 
of production into public property, by the mere expro¬ 
priation of the capitalists. 

This expropriation will create the possibility of an 
enormous development of the productive forces. And 
when we see how incredibly capitalism is already retard¬ 
ing this development, when we see how much progress 
could be achieved on the basis of the level of technique 
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now already attained, we are entitled to say with Iho 
fullest conlidence that the expropriation of the capitalists 
will inevilably result in an enormous development of the 
productive forces of human, society. But how rapidly this 
development will proceed, how soon it will reach the point 
of breaking away from the division of labour, of doing 
away with the antithesis between mental and physical 
labour, of transforming labour into “the prime necessity 
of life*’—we do not and cannot know. 

That Ls why we are entitled to tspeak only of the 
inevitable withering away of the state, emphasizing the 
protracted nature of this process and its dependence u|>on 
the rapidity of development of the higher phase of Com¬ 
munism, and leaving the question of the time required 
for, or the concrete forms of, the withering away quite 
open, because there is no material for answering these 
questions. 

It will become possible for the state to wither away 
completely when society adopts the rule: “From each 
according to his ability, to each according to his needs/' 
i.e., w’hen people have become so accustomed to observ¬ 
ing the fundamental rules of social intercourse and when 
their labour becomes so productive that they will volun¬ 
tarily work according to their ability, “The narrow hori¬ 
zon of bourgeois rigiit,” which compels one to calculate 
with the coldlieartedness of a Shylock whether one has 
not worked half an hour more than somelx>dy dse, wheth¬ 
er one is not getting less pay than somebody else—this 
narrow horizon will then be crossed. There will then be 
no need for society to regulate the quantity of products 
to be received by each; each will take freely “according 
to his needs.” 

From the bourgeois point of view, it is easy to declare 
that such a social order is “sheer utopia” and to sneer 
at the wSocialists for promising everyone the right to re- 
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ceive from society, without any control over the labour 
of the individual citizen, any quantity of truffles, auto¬ 
mobiles, pianos, etc. Even to this day, most bourgeois 
“savants” confine themselves to sneering in this way, 
thereby displaying both their ignorance and their mer¬ 
cenary defence of capitalism. 

Ignorance—for it has never entered the head of any 
Socialist to “promise” that the higher phase of the devel¬ 
opment of Communism will arrive; whereas the great 
Socialists, in foreseeing that it will arrive, presuppose not 
the present produclivity of labour and not the present or¬ 
dinary run of people, w^ho, like the seminary students in 
Pomyalovsky’s stories,*® are capable of damaging the 
stocks of public wealth “just for fun,” and of demanding 
the impossible. 

Until the “higher” phase of Communism arrives, the 
Socialists demand the strictest control by sociieiy and by 
the state of the measure of labour and the measure of 
consumption; but this control must start with the expro¬ 
priation of the capitalists, with the establishment of work¬ 
ers' control over the capitalists, and must be exercised 
not by a state of bureaucrats, but by a state of armed 
workers. 

The mercenary defence of capitalism by the bourgeois 
ideologists (and their hangers-on, like Messrs, the Tsere¬ 
telis, Chernovs and Co.) consists precisely in that they 
. substitute controversies and discussions about the distant 
future for the vital and burning question of present-day 
politics, viz., the expropriation of the capitalists, the con¬ 
version of all citizens into workers and employees of one 
huge “syndicate”—the whole state—and the complete 
subordination of the entire work of this syndicate to a 
genuinely democratic state, to the state of the Soviets of 
Workers" and Soldiers" Deputies. 

Actually, when a learned professor, and following him 
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the philistine, and following him Messrs, the Tseretelis 
and Chernovs, talk of unreasonable utopias, of the dema¬ 
gogic promises of the Bolsheviks, of the impossibility of 
“intro^cing” Socialism, it is the higher sitage or phase 
of Communism they have in mind, which no one has 
ever promised or even thought to “introduce,” hecau.se it 
generally cannot be “introduced.” 

And this brings us to the question of the scientific 
difference between Socialism and Communism, which 
Engels touched on in his above-quoted argument about 
the incorrectness of the name “Social-Democrat.” Polit¬ 
ically the difference between the first, or lower, and the 
higher phase of Communism will in time, probably, be 
tremendous; but it would be ridiculous to take cognizance 
of this difference now, under capitalism, and only individ¬ 
ual anarchists, perhaps, could invest it with primary 
importance (if there still remain people among the anarch¬ 
ists who have learned nothing from the “Plekhanovite” 
conversion of the Kropotkins, the Graveses, the Corneli- 
ssens and other “stars” of anarchism into social-chauvin¬ 
ists or “anarcho-trenchists,” as Ge, one of the few an¬ 
archists who have still pre.served a sense of honour and a 
conscience, has put it). 

But the scientific difference between Socialism and 
Communism is clear. What is usually called Socialism was 
termed by Marx the “first” or lower phase of communist 
society. In so far as the means of production become 
common property, the word “Communism” is also appli¬ 
cable here, providing we do not forget that this is not 
complete Communism. The great significance of Marx’s 
explanations is that here, too, he consistently applies 
materialist dialectics, the theory of development, and re¬ 
gards Communism as something which develops out of 
capitalism. Instead of scholastically invented, “concocted” 
definitions and fruitless disputes about words (what is 
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Socialism? what is Communism?), Marx gives an analy¬ 
sis of what might be called the stages of the economic 
ripeness of Communism. 

In its first phase, or first stage, Communism cannot 
as yet be fully ripe economically and entirely free from 
traditions or traces of capitalism. Hence the interesting 
phenomenon that Communism in its first phase retains 
“the narrow horizon of bourgeois right.” Of course, bour¬ 
geois right in regard to the distribution of articles of 
consumption inevitably presupposes the existence of the 
bourgeois state, for right is nothing without an apparatus 
capfible of enforcing the observance of the standards of 
right. 

It follows that under Communism there remains for 
a time not only bourgeois right, but even the bourgeois 
state—without the bourgeoisiel 

This may sound like a paradox or simply a dialectical 
conundrum, of which Marxism is often accused by people 
who do not take the slightest trouble to study its extra¬ 
ordinarily profound content. 

But as a matter of fact, remnants of the old surviving 
in the new confront us in life at every step, both in na¬ 
ture and in society. And Marx did not arbitrarily insert 
a scrap of ‘^bourgeois” right into Communism, but indi¬ 
cated what is economically and politically inevitable in a 
society emerging out of the womb of capitalism. 

Democracy is of enormous importance to the working 
class in its struggle against the capitalists for its emancipa¬ 
tion. But democracy is by no means a boundary not to 
be overstepped; it is only one of the stages on the road 
from feudalism to capitalism, and from capitalism to 
Communism. 

Democracy means equality. The great significance of 
the proletariat's struggle for equality and of equality as 
a slogan will be clear if we correctly interpret it as measr 
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iiig the abolition of classes. But democracy means ouK 
formal equality. And as soon as equality is achieved for 
nil ineiiibers of siK'ioty in relation to ownership of Hk. 
means of production, that is, equality of labour and 
equality of wages, humanity will inevitably be confronird 
with the question of advancing farther, from forni;i| 
equality to actual equality, i.e., to the operation of tii<* 
rule. *'trom each according to his ability to each acconl- 
ing to his needs.’* By what stages, by means of wlwt 
practical measures humanity will proceed to this supnjiiu* 
aim —we do not and cannot know. But it is important to 
realize how infinitely mendacious is the ordinary bour¬ 
geois conception of Socialism as something lifeless, (x tri- 
fied, fixed once for all, whereas in reality only under 
Socialism will a rapid, genuine, really mass forward 
movement, embracing first the majority and then the 
whole of the population, commence in all spheres of 
public and personal life. 

Democracy is a form of the stale, one of its varieties. 
Consequently, it, like every state, represents on the one 
hand the organized, systematic use of violence against 
persons; but on the other hand it signifies the formal 
recognition of equality of citizens, the equal right of all 
to determine the structure of, and to administer, the 
stale. This, in turn, results in the fact that, at a certain 
stage in the development of democracy, it lirst welds to¬ 
gether the class that wages a revolutionary struggle 
against capitalism—the proletariat, and enaides it to 
crush, smash to atoms, wipe off the face of the earth the 
bourgeois, even the republican bourgeois, state machine, 
the standing army, the police and the bureaucracy, and 
to substitute for them a more democratic state machine, 
but a slate machine nevertheless, in the shape of the 
armed masses of workers who devdop into a militia in 
which the entire population takes part. 
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Here ‘^quantity turns into quality'*; such a degree of 
democracy implies overstepping the boundaries of bour¬ 
geois society, the beginning of its socialist reconstruction. 
If really all take part in the adminisitration of the state, 
ca,pitalisin cannot retain its hold. And the development of 
capitalism, in turn, itself creates the premises that enable 
really “air* to take part in Ihe administration of the state. 
Some of these premises are; universal literacy, which has 
alrmdy l)een achieved in a numljer of the most advanced 
capitalist countries, then the ''training and disciplining*’ 
of millions of workers by the huge, complex, socialized 
apparatus of the postal service, railways, big factories, 
large-scale commerce, hanking, etc., etc. 

(liven these economic premises it is qiiile possible, after 
the overthrow of the capitalists and the bureaucrats, to 
proceed immediately, overnight, to supersede them in the 
control of production and distribution, in the wwk of 
keeping account of lalx>ur and products l)y the armed 
workers, by the whole of the armed population. (The 
quesition of control and accounting should not be con¬ 
fused with the queslioii of the scientifically trained staff 
of engineers, agronomists and so on. These gentlemen are 
working today in obedience to the wishes of the capital¬ 
ists; they will work even belter tomorrow in obedience 
to the wishes of ihe armed workers.) 

Accounting and control—that is the main thing re¬ 
quired for “arranging*’ the smooth working, the correct 
functioning of the first phase of communist society. All 
citizens are transformed here into hired employees of the 
state, which consists of the armed w’orkers. All citizens 
become employees and workers of a single nation-wide 
state “syndicate." All that is required is that they should 
work equally, do their proper share of work, and get 
equally paid. The accounting and control necessary for 
this have been simplified by capitalism to the extreme 
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and reduced to the extraordinarily aimple operations— 
which any literate person can perform—of supervising 
and recording, knowledge of the four rules of arithmetic, 
and issuing appropriate receipts.* 

When the majority of the people begin independently 
and everywhere to keep such accounts and maintain such 
control over the capitalists (now converted into em¬ 
ployees) ^nd over the intellectual gentry who preserve 
their capitalist habits, this control will really become 
universal, general, popular; and there wilt l>e no way of 
getting away from it, there will be “nowhere to go.” 

The whole of society will have become a single office 
and a single factory, with equality of labour and equality 
of pay. 

But this “factory” discipline, which the proletariat, 
after defeating the capitalists, after overthrowing the 
exploiters, will extend to the whole of society is by no 
means our ideal, or our ultimate goal. It is but a neces¬ 
sary step for the purpose of thoroughly purging society 
of all the infamies and alK>uunations of capitalist exploi¬ 
tation, and for further progress. 

From the moment all members of society, or even 
only the vast majority, have learned to administer the 
state themselves, have taken this work into their own 
hands, have “set going” control over the insignificant 
minority of capitalists, over the gentry who wish to pre¬ 
serve their capitalist habits and over the workers who 
have been profoundly corrupted by capitalism—from this 
moment the need for government of any kind begins to 

* When most of the functions of the state are reduced to such 
accounting and control by the workers themselves, it will cease to 
be a “political state” and the “public functions will lose their polit¬ 
ical character and be transformed into simple administrative func¬ 
tions” (cf. above, Chapter IV, §2, Engels* controversy with the 
anarchists). (Sec Lenin, Collected Works, Fourth Russian Edition, 
Vol. 26, p. 407.~Ecr.) 
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disappear altogether. The more complete tlie democracy, 
the nearer the moinenl approaches wlien it becomes un¬ 
necessary. The more dcMiiocratic the “slate'’ whicli con¬ 
sists of the armed workers, and wliich is “no longer a 
stale in the proper sense of the word,” the more rapidly 
does every form of slate begin lo wither away.* 


• furllirr Ihc Marxist-Lcninist leaching on the stale 

in ihe new historical sitnnlion, J. V. Stalin foriiiulaterl the theory of 
Iho socialist stale and its tasks under the conditions of the victory 
of Socialism and the huikiiiig up of Coininniiism. 

Ill his lloport to tlie Kiglileenlh Congress of the C.P.S.U.(B.) 
on the work of the Central Committee of the Jkirty, Comrade Stalin 
said: 

“...Lenin wrote his famous l»ook. The State amt Revolution, 
in August iyi7, that is, a few months before, the October Revolu- 
ti<m and Ihe establishment of the Soviet Stale. Lenin considered it 
the main task of this book to defend Marx's and Engels* teaching 
on the .slate from disforlion and vulgarizalion by the opportunists. 
l.,enin was preparing to write a second volume of The State and 
Revolution, in which he intended to sum up the principal lessons 
of the experience of the Russian revolutions of 1905 and 1917. 
There can be no doubt that Lenin intended in the second volume 
of his book to elaborate and develop the theory of the stale on the 
basis of the experience gained during the existence of Soviet power 
in our country. Death, liowever, prevented him from carrying this 
task into execution. Rut what Lenin did not manage to do should 
he done by his disciples. 

“The stale arose because sociely spill up into antagonistic 
classes; it aro.se in order lo keep in restraint the exploited majority 
in the interest of the exploiting minority. The instruments of state 
power have been mainly concentrated in the army, the punitive 
organs, the espionage service, Ihe prisons. Two basic functions char¬ 
acterize the activity of the state: at home (the main function), to 
keep in restraint the exploited majority; ai>road (not the main 
function), to extend the territory of its class, Ihe ruling class, at the 
expense of the lerrilory of other states, or to defend the territory of 
its own state from attack by other states. Such was the case in slave 
society and under feudalism. Such is the case under capitalism. 

“In order lo overthrow capitalism it was necessary not only to 
remove the bourgeoisie from power, not only to expropriate the 
capitalists, but also to smash entirely the bourgeois state machine, 
its old army, its bureaucratic officialdom and its police force, and 
to substitute for it a new, proletarian form of state, a new, socialist 
state. And that, as we know, is exactly what the Bolsheviks did. 
27—1460 
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For when a 11 have learned to administer and actually 
do indepeiidonlly adininisler social prodiiclion, independ¬ 
ently keep accoiinU and exercise control over the idlers, 

Bui it docs Iiol 111 all follow lhat the new, l.lu* proletarian stale may 
not preserve certain functions of the i>Id slate, modified to suit 
(he requirements of the prolelariaii stale. Still less does it follow 
that the forms of our socialist slate must remain unchanged, that 
all the original fund ions of oiir stale must he fully preserved in 
fnUirc. As a matter of fad, the forms of our slate arc changing and 
will continue to change in line with tin? development of our country 
and with the change's in the international situation. 

“Lenin was absoliilcly right when he said: 

‘The forms of bourgeois slates are extremely varied, but 
their essence is the same: all these slates, whatever their form, 
in the final analysis are inevitably the diclalorship of the bour¬ 
geoisie. 'J'be iransition from capitalism to (iOniimmism cer¬ 
tainly cannot hut ^icld a tremendous abundance and variety 
of political forms, bul the essence will inevitably be the same: 
the dictatorship of the proletariat." (Lenin, Vol. XXI, p, 393.) 

“Since the October Ilevotulion, our socialist stale has passed 
through two main pbuse.s in its development. 

•‘The first pliasc was the period from llie October Bcvolution 
to the clinTniation of the exploiting classes. The principal task in 
that iicriod was to supiiress the resistance of the overtlirown classes, 
to organize tiie defence of tlie country against the attack of the 
interventionists, to restore industry and agriculture, and to prepare 
the conditions for (he elimination of the capitalist elements. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in lliis period our slate performed two main functions. 
The first function was to su]>press the overthrown classes inside the 
country. In this respect our slate bore a superficial resemblance 
to previous slates whose function had also been to suppress recal¬ 
citrants, willi the fundamental dillerence, however, that our state 
suppressed the exploiting minority in the interests of the labouring 
majority, while previous slates had suppressed the exploited major¬ 
ity in the Interests of the exploiting minority. The second function 
was to defend the country from foreign attack. In this respect it 
likewise l>orc a superticial resemblance to previous slates, which 
also undertook the armed defence of their countries, with the fun¬ 
damental diiTcrence, however, that our stale defended from foreign 
attack the gains of the labouring majority, while previous states 
in such cases defended the wealth and privileges of the exploiting 
minority. Our state had yet a third function: this was the work 
of economic organization and cultural education performed by our 
stale bodies with the purpose of developing the sprouts of the new, 
socialist economic system and re-educating the people in the spirit 
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the gentlefolk, the swindlers and suchlike ^‘guardians of 
capitalist traditions,” the escape from this popular ac- 

(if Socinlism. Hut this new function did not attain any considerable 
(Jevclopment in that period. 

*'']'he second phase was the period from the elimination of the 
eapitaiisl elements in town and country to the complete victory of 
the socialist economic systi'in and ttie adoption ot the new Con¬ 
stitution. 1'he principal task in this period was to organize tlie 
socialist economic system all over the country and to eliminate the 
last remnaiils of the capitalist elements, to organize a cultural 
revolution, and to form a thoroughly modern army for the defence 
of the country. And tiie functions of our socialist slate changed 
accordingly. The function of military suppression inside the coun¬ 
try ceased, died away; for exploitation had been abolished, there 
were no more exploiters left, and so there was no one to suppress. 
In place of this function of suppression the state acejuired the func¬ 
tion of protecting socialist property from thieves and pilferers of 
the people’s property. The function of armed defence of the coun¬ 
try from foreign attack fully remained; consequently, the Hed Army 
and the Navy also fully remained, as did the punitive organs and 
tile iiitelUgonce service, which are indispensable for the detection 
and punishment of the spies, assassins and wreckers sent into our 
country by foreign espionage services. I'hc function of economic 
organization and cultural education by tiic slate organs also re¬ 
mained, and was developed to the full. Now the main task of our 
state inside the country is the work of peaceful economic organ¬ 
ization and cultural education. As for our army, punitive organs, 
and intelligence service, their edge is no longer turned to the in- 
sitle of the country but to the outside, against external enemies. 

“As you see, we now have an tmlirely new, socialist state, with¬ 
out precedent in history and dilTering considerably in form and 
functions from the socialist slate of the first phase. 

“But development cannot stop there. We are going on ahead, 
towards Communism. Will our state remain in the period of Com¬ 
munism also? 

“Yes, it will, unless the capitalist encirclement is liquidated, 
and unless the danger of foreign military attack has been eliminated. 
Naturally, of course, the forms of our state will again change in 
conformity with the change in the situation at home and abroad. 

“No, it will not remain and will wither away if Ihe capitalist 
encirclement is liquidated, if it is replaced by a socialist encircle¬ 
ment 

“That is how the question stands with regard to the .socialist 
slate.” (J. Stalin, Problems of Leninism, lllh Buss, ed., pp. 604-06.) 
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counting and control will inevitably become so incredibly 
difficult, such a rare exception, aiivl will probably lie 
accompanied by such swift and severe punishment (for 
the armed workers are practical men and not sentimental 
intellectuals, and they will scarcely allow anyone to trifle 
with them), that the n c c c s s / f p of observing the simple, 
fundamental rules of human intercourse will very soon 
beooiiK? a habit. 

And then the door will be wide open for the transition 
from the first phase of communist society to its higher 
phase, and with it to the complete withering away of the 
slate. 


Augusl-S('pteml)cr 1917 



MARXISM AND INSURRECTION 


A LETTER TO THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE R.S.D.L.P. 


One of llic most vicious and probably most widespread 
distortions of Marxism practised by the prevailing “So¬ 
cialist” parties is tlie opportunist lie that pr(?paration for 
insurrection, and generally the treatment of insurrection 
as an art, is ‘illaiic|uism.” 

Bernstein, the leader of opportiinisni, has already 
earned himself a wretched notoriety by accusing Marxism 
of BlaiKiuism, and when our present-day opportunists cry 
Blanquism they do not improve on or “enrich” the meagre 
“ideas” of Bernslein one jot. 

Marxists are accused of Blanquism for treating insur¬ 
rection as an art! Can there be a more flagrant perversion 
of the truth, when not a single Marxist will deny that it 
was Marx who expressed himself on this score in the 
most definite, precise and categorical manner, referring to 
insurrection precisely as an art, and saying that it must 
be treated as an art, that one must win the first success 
and then proceed from success to success, never ceasing 
the offensive against the enemy, taking advantage of his 
confusion, etc., etc.? 

To be successful, insiin’ection must rely not upon 
conspiracy and not upon a party, but upon the advanced 
class. That is the first point. Insurrection must rely upon 
a revoluiionftry upsurge of the people. That is the second 
point. Insurrection must rely upon such a crucial mo¬ 
ment in the history of the growing revolution when the 
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activity of the advanced ranks of the people is at its 
height, and when the vacillations in llie ranks of the 
enemy and in the ranks of the weak, halfhearted and 
irresolute friends of the revolution are strongest. That is 
the third point. And tliese IhnHJ conditions for raising the 
question of insiirriTlion distinguish Manrism from Blan’ 
quism. 

But once these conditions are present, to refuse to 
treat insurrection as an art is a betrayal of Marxism and 
a betrayal of the revolution. 

In order to show that precisely this present moment 
must be regarded as one in wfiich the Party is ohlirjed 
to admit that insurrection has been placed upon the or¬ 
der of the day by the whole course of objective develop¬ 
ments, and must treat insurrection as an art, it will 
perhaps be best to use the method of comparison, and 
to draw a parallel between July 3-4 and the September 
days. 

On July 3-4 it was possible to argue, without trans¬ 
gressing against the truth, that the correct thing to do 
was to lake power, for our enemies would in any casic 
accuse us of insurrection and ruthlessly treat us as rebels. 
However, to decide on this account in favour of taking 
power at that lime would have been wrong, because the 
objective conditions for the victory of the insurrection 
did not exist. 

1) We still lacked the support of the class which is 
the vanguard of the revolution. 

We still did not have a majority among the workers 
and soldiers of the capitals. Now, we have a majority in 
both Soviets. It was created solelq by the history of July 
and August, by the experience of the “ruthless treatment” 
meted out to the Bolsheviks, and by the experience of 
the Kornilov affair.^* 
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2) There was no nation-\eide revolutionary upsurge at 
that time. There is now, after the Kornilov affair, as is 
])rovcd by the siliialion in the provinces and by the taking 
over of power by the Soviets in many localities. 

3) At that lime there was no vacillation on any se¬ 
rious political scale among our cnennies and among the 
irresolute petty bourgeoisie. Now the vacillation is enor¬ 
mous. Our main enemy. Allied and world imperialism 
(for world imperialism is being led by the “Allies”), has 
begun to waver between a war to a victorious finish and 
a separate peace directed against Russia. Our petty- 
Ijourgcois democrats, having clearly lost their majority 
among the people, have begun lo vacillate enormously, 
and have rejected a bloc, i.e., a coalition, with the 
Cadets. 

4) Therefore, an insurrection on July 3-4 would have 
been a mistake: we could not have relnined power either 
physically or politically. We could not have retained it 
physically in spite of the fact that at certain moments 
IVlrograd was in oiir Jiamls, because at that time our 
workers and soldiers would not have fought and died for 
the jKissession of Petrograd. There was not at that time 
that “savageness,” nor that fierce haired both of the 
Kerenskys and of the Tseretelis and Chernovs. Our people 
had still not been tem])ercd by the experience of the perse- 
<-ution of the Bolsheviks in which the Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionaries and Mensheviks participated. 

We could not have retained power politically on July 
3-4 because before the Kornilov affair the army and the 
provinces might have, and would have, marched against 
Petrograd. 

Now the picture is entirely different. 

We have the following of the majority of a class, the 
vanguard of the revolution, the vanguard of the people, 
which is capable of carrying the masses witli it. 
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We have llu? following of the majority of the people, 
for Chernov's rosignalio'ii, while by no means the only 
symptom, is the most striking ami obvious symploin lliat 
the peasantry will not receive land from the Socialisl- 
Revoliilionaries’ bloc (or from llie Soeialisl-Revolulion- 
aries themselves). And that is the cliief reason for the 
popular character of the revolution. 

We have the advantageous position of a party t!ial 
firmly knows the path it must follow, whereas i/u- 
perialism as a whole and- the Menshevik and Socialist- 
Revolutionary l>loc as a whole are vacillating incred¬ 
ibly. 

Our victory is assured, for the people are close on 
desperation, and we are showing the whole people a sure 
way out; for during the ‘'Kornilov days*' we demonstrated 
to the whole people the value of our leadership, and then 
we proposed to the politicians of the bloc a comprovnLse, 
which they rejected, although their vacillations continue 
unremittingly. 

Tt would be an utter mistake to think that our offer 
of a compromise has not yet been rejected, and that the 
“Democratic Conference’’^^ may still accept it. The com¬ 
promise was proposed by a party to parlies; it could not 
have been proposed in any other way. It was rejecled by 
parties^^ The Democratic Conference is a conference, 
and nothing more. One thing must not be forgotten, 
namely, that the majority of the revolutionary people, the 
poor and ejnbillercd peasantry, arc not represented in 
it. It is a conference of a minority of the people —this ol>- 
vious truth must not be forgotten. It would be an utter 
mistake, utter parliamentary crelinism on our part, were 
we to regard the Democratic Conference as a parliameni ; 
for even if it were to proclaim itself a parliamcTit, and 
the sovereign parliament of the revolulion, all the same 
it will decide nothing. The power of decision lies outside 
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it; it lies in the working-class quarters of Petrograd and 
Moscow. 

All the ol)jectivc conditions for a successful insurrec- 
lion exist. VVe have the exceptional advantage oif a situa¬ 
tion in which onhj our victory in the insurrection can put 
an end to that most painful thing on earth, vacillation, 
which has w’orn the people out; a situation in wdiich only 
our victory in the insurrection can foil the game of a 
separate peace directed against the revolution by publicly 
proposing a fuller, juster and earlier peace, a peace that 
will benefit the revolution. 

Finally, our Parly alone can, by a victorious insurrec¬ 
tion, save Petrograd; for if our proposal for peace is 
rejected, if we do not secure even an armistice, then we 
shall become ‘‘defemcists,’’ then we shall place ourselves 
at the head of the war parties, we shall be the ''war' 
parly par excellence, and we shall conduct the war 
in a truly revolutionary manner. We shall take away 
all the bread and boots from the capitalists. We shall 
leave them only crusts, we shall dress them in bast 
shoes. We shall send all the bread and footwear to the 
front. 

And then Ave shall save Petrograd. 

The resources, both material and spiritual, for a truly 
revolutionary war in Russia are still immense; the chances 
are a hundred to one that the Germans will grant us at 
least an armistice. And to secure an armistice now would 
in itself mean to win the whole world. 

• * • 

Having recognized the absolute necessity of an insur¬ 
rection of the workers of Petrograd and Moscow in order 
to save the revolution and to save Russia from a “sepa¬ 
rate'’ partition by the imperialists of both coalitions, we 



must first adapt our political tactics at tlie Conference to 
the condilions of the growinsj insurrcclion, and, secondly, 
we must show that our acceptance of Marx’s idea that 
insurrcclion must be treaUnl as an art is not merely a 
verbal acceptance. 

At the Conference w’c must immediately form a united 
Bolshevik group, without striving after numbers, and 
without fearing lo leave* the w^averers in the camp of I he 
wraverers: they are more useful lo the cause of the revolu¬ 
tion there than in the camp of the resolute and devoted 
fighters. 

We must draw’' up a brief declaration of the Bolshe¬ 
viks, emphasizing in the iiiosl trenchant manner the irrel¬ 
evance of long speeches and of “speeches” in general, the 
necessity for immediale action to save the revolution, the 
absolute necessity for a complete break with the bour¬ 
geoisie, for the removal of the whole present government, 
for a complete rupture with the Anglo-French imperial¬ 
ists, who are preparing a “separate” partition of Russia, 
and for the immediale transfer of the whole power to 
the revolutionanj democracy headed by the revolutionary 
proletariat. 

Our cleclaralion must consist of the ])riefest and most 
trenchant formulation of this conclusion in connection 
w’ith the proposals of the program: peace for the peoples, 
land for the peasants, confiscation of outrageous profits, 
and a check on the outrageous sabotage of production 
by the capitalists. 

The briefer and more trenchant the declaration the 
better. Only two other highly important points must be 
clearly indicated in it, namely, that the people are worn 
out by the vacillations, that they are tormented by the 
Irresolution of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Menshe¬ 
viks; and that we are definitely breaking with these par- 
ties because they have betrayed the revolution. 
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And anolher thing. By immediately proposing a peace 
without annexations, by immediately breaking with the 
Allied imperialists and with all imperialists, either we 
shall at once obtain an armistice, or the entire revolu¬ 
tionary proletariat will rally to the defence of the country, 
and a really just, ri^ally revolutionary war will then be 
waged by the revolutionary democracy under the leader¬ 
ship of the proletariat. 

Having read this declaration, and having appealed for 
decisions and not talk, for action and not resolution-writ¬ 
ing, we must dispatch our whole group to the factories 
and the barracks. Their place is there, the pulse of life is 
there, the source of salvation of the revolution is there, 
and there is the motive force of the Democratic Con¬ 
ference. 

There, in ardent and impassioned speeches, we must 
explain our program and pul tlie alternative: either the 
Conference adopts it in its entirety, or else insurrection. 
There is no middle course. Delay is impossible. The revo¬ 
lution is perishing. 

By putting the question thus, by concentrating our 
entire group in the factories and barracks, we shall be 
able to determine the right moment for launching the 
insurrection. 

And in order to treat insurrection in a Marxist way, 
i.e., as an art, we must at the same time, without losing 
a single moment, organize a headquarter staff of the in¬ 
surgent detachments, distribute our forces, move the re¬ 
liable regiments to the most important points, surround 
the Alexandrinsky Theatre, occupy the Peter and Paul 
Fortress,^* arrest the general staff and the government, 
and move against the cadets and the Savage Division 
such detachments as will rather die than allow the enemy 
to approach the centres of the city; Ve must mobilize the 
armed workers and call them to fight the last desperate 



light, occupy the telegraph and the telephone exchange at 
once, place our headquarter slalT of the insurrection at the 
central telephone exchange and connect it by telephone 
with all the factories, all the regiments, all the points of 
armed fighting, etc. 

Of course, this is all by way of example, only to 
illustrale the fact that at the present moment it is im¬ 
possible lo remain loyal lo Marxism, to remain loyal to 
Hie revolution, wifliniil ircnlimj insiirrralhn os an nsrl. 

N. Lenin 


September 1917 



ADVICE OF AN ONLOOKER 


I am writing these lines on October 8 and have but 
little hope that they will reach the Pelrograd comrades 
l)y the 9lh. It is possible that they will arrive too late, 
since the Congress of the Northern Soviets has been fixed 
for October 10. Nevertheless, I shall try to give my “Ad¬ 
vice of an Onlooker” in the event that the probable action 
of the workers and soldiers of Pelrograd and of the whole 
“region” will take place soon but has not taken place yet. 

It is clear that all jmwer must pass to the Soviets. It 
should be equally indisputable for every iJolshevik that 
the revolutionary-proletarian power (or the Bolshevik 
power—which is now one and the same thing) is assured 
of the utmost sympathy and unreserved support of all 
the toilers and exploited all over the world in general, 
in the warring countries in particular, and among the 
Russian peasantry especially. There is no point in dwelling 
on these all too well known and long demonstrated truths. 

What must be dwelt on is something that is probably 
not quite clear to all comrades, viz., that the passing of 
power to the Soviets now means in practice armed insur¬ 
rection. This would seem obvious, but not all have pon¬ 
dered or are pondering over the point. To repudiate armed 
insurrection now would be to repudiate the chief slogan 
of Bolshevism (All Power to the Soviets) and revolution¬ 
ary-proletarian internationalism in general. 

But armed insurrection is a special form of political 
struggle, one subject to special laws which must be atten¬ 
tively pondered over. Karl Marx expressed this truth with 
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remarkable siilieiicy when he w'role that armed ^insurrec¬ 
tion is an art quite as much as war'' 

Of the principal rules of this art, Marx noted the fol¬ 
lowing: 

1) Never p/ay with insurrection, but when beginning 
it firmly realize that you must go to the end. 

2) Concentrate a great superiority of forces at the 
decisive point, at the decisive moment, otherwise I he 
enemy, who has the advantage of betler preparation and 
organization, will destroy the insurgents. 

3) Once the insurrection has begun, you must act with 
the greatest determination, and by all means, without fail, 
lake the offenswe. “The defensive is the death of every 
armed rising.” 

4) You must try to take the enemy by surprise and 
seize the moment when his forces arc scattered. 

5) You must strive for daily successes, even if small 
(one might say hourly, if it is the case of one town), 
and at all costs retain the "inoral ascendancy." 

Marx summed up the lessons of all revolutions in re¬ 
spect to armed insurrection in the words of “Danlon, the 
greatest master of revolutionary pKiliey yet known: de 
Taudace, de Taudace, encore de I’audace.” 

Applied to Russia and to October 1917, this means: 
a simultaneous offensive on Pelrograd, as sudden and as 
rapid as possible, which must without fail be carried out 
from wdthin and from without, from tlie working-class 
quarters and from Finland, from Revel and from Kron¬ 
stadt, an offensive of the whole fleet, the concentration of 
a gigantic superiority of forces over the 15,000 or 20,000 
(perhaps more) of our “bourgeois guard” (the officers’ 
schools), our “Vendean troops” (part of the Cossacks), etc. 

Our three main forces—the navy, the workers, and 
the army units—must be so combined as to occupy with¬ 
out fail and to hold at the cost of any sacrifice: a) the 
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loleiihone excliange; b) the lolegraph office; c) the railway 
stations; d) above all, the bridges. 

The most determined elements (our “shock forces” 
and young workers, as well as the best of the sailors) 
imisl be formed into small delacbmenls to occupy all the 
more inuxnianl points and to take part everywhere in all 
important operations, for example; 

To encircle and cut off Petrogracl; to seize it by a 
combined altack of the navy, the workers, and the troops 
—^a task which requires art and triple audacity. 

To form detachments composed of the best workers, 
armed with rides and bombs, for the puiposc of attacking 
and surrounding the enemy’s “centres” (the officers’ 
schools, the telegraph office, the telephone exchange, etc.). 
Their watchword must be: “Rrtther perish to a man than 
let the enemy pass!” 

Let us hope that if action is decided on, the leaders 
will successfully apply the great precepts of Danton and 
Marx. 

The success of both the Russian and the world revolu¬ 
tion depends on two or three days of fighling. 


October 1917 



PROPHETIC WORDS 


Nobody, thank God, believes in miracles nowadays. 
Miraculous propliccy is a fairy talc. But scientific proph¬ 
ecy is a fact. And in the.se days, when we so very often 
meet with sihamei'ul de.spondcncy and even de.spair round 
about us, it is useful to recall one scientific prophecy 
which has come true. 

Frederick Engels had occasion in 1887 to write of the 
coming world war in a preface to a pamphlet by Sigis- 
mund Borkheim, In Memory of the German Arch-Patriots 
of 1806-1807 (Zur Erinneruny fur die deutschen Mords- 
palrioien 1806-1807). (This pamphlet is No. XXIV of the 
Social-Democratic Library publisihed in Gottingen-Zurich 
in 1888.) 

This is how Frederick Engels spoke over thirty years 
ago of the future world war: 

“... No war is any longer possible for Pru.ssia-Germany 
except a world war and a world war indeed of an exten¬ 
sion and violence hitherto undreamt of. Eight to ten mil¬ 
lions of soldiers will mutually massacre one another and 
in doing so devour the whole of Europe until they have 
stripped it barer than any sw’arm of locusts has ever done. 
The devastations of the Thirty Years’ War compressed 
into three or four years, and spread over the whole Con¬ 
tinent; famine, pestilence, general demoralization both of 
the armies and of the ma.ss of the people produced by 
acute distress; hopeless confusion of our artificial machin¬ 
ery in trade, industry and credit, ending in general bank- 
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rupicy; collapse of the old states and their traditional 
state wisdom to such an extent that crowns will roll by 
dozens on the pavement and there will be nobody to pick 
them up; absolute impossibility of foreseeing how it will 
all end and w^ho will come out of the struggle as victor; 
only one result absolutely certain: general exhaustion and 
the establisrhment of the conditions for the ultimate vic¬ 
tory of the working class. 

“This is the prospect when the system of mutual out¬ 
bidding in armaments, driven to extremities, at last bears 
its inevitable fruits. This, my lords, princes and statesmen, 
is where in your wisdom you have brought old Europe* 
And when nothing more remains to you but to open the 
last great war dance—that will suit us all right (uns kann 
es recht sein). The war may perhaps push us temporarily 
into the background, may wrench from us many a position 
already conquered. But when you have unfettered forces 
wliich you will then no longer be able again to control, 
things may go as they will: at the end of the tragedy you 
will be ruined and the victory of the proletariat will either 
be already achieved or at any rate (doch) inevitable. 

“London, December 15, 1887 Frederick Engels"' 

What genius is displayed in this prophecy! And how 
infinitely rich in ideas is every sentence of this precise, 
clear, brief and scientific class analysis! How much could 
be learnt from it by those who are now shamefully suc¬ 
cumbing to lack of faith, despondency and despair, if... 
if people who are accustomed to kowtow to the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, or who allow themselves to be frightened by it, could 
but think, were but capable of thinking! 

Some of Elnigels’ predictions have turned out different¬ 
ly: and one could not expect the world and capitalism not 
to have changed during thirty years of frenzied imperialist 
development. But whet is most astonishing is that so 
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many of Engels' predictions are turning out “to the 
letter.” For Engels gave a perfectly exact class analysis, 
and classes and their mutual relations have remained un¬ 
changed. 

“... the war may perhaps push us temporarily into 
the background_” Developments have proceeded pre¬ 

cisely along these tines, but have gone even further and 
more badly: some of tlie social-eJiauviiiLsls who have been 
“pushed back,” and their spineless “seiniopponents,” the 
Kaulskyites, have begun to extol their backward move¬ 
ment and have become direct traitors and betrayers of 
Socialism. 

.. The war may perhaps wrench from us many a 
position already conquered....” A number of “legal” posi¬ 
tions have been wrenched from the working class. But on 
the other hand it has been steeled by trials and is receiv¬ 
ing severe but salutary lessons in illegal organization, in 
illegal struggle and in preparing its forces for a revolu¬ 
tionary attack. 

.. Crowns will roll by dozens... Several crowiiis 
have already fallen. And one of them is worth dozens of 
others—lihe crown of the autocrat of all the Russias, Ni¬ 
cholas Romanov. 

“... Absolute impossibility of foreseeing how it will all 
end....” After four years of war this absolute impossibility 
lias, if one may say so, become even more absolute. 

“... Hopeless confusion of our artificial machinery in 

trade, industry and credit_” At the end of the fourth 

year of war this has been fully borne out in the case of 
one of the biggest and most backward of the states drawn 
into the war by tihe capitalists^—^Russia.' But do not the 
growing starvation dn Germany and Austria, the shortage 
of clothing and raw material and the using up of the 
means of production show that a similar staite of affairs 
is very rapidly overtaking other countries as well? 
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Engels depicts the consequences brought about only 
by “foreign” war; he does not deal with internal, i.e., 
civil war, without which no't a single one of the great 
revolutions of history has taken place, and without which 
not a single serious Marxist has conceived the transition 
from capitalism to Socialism. And while a foreign war 
may drag on for a certain time withO'Ut causing “hopeless 
confusion” in the “artificial machinery” of capitalism, it 
is obvious that a civil war without such a consequence 
is quite inconceivable. 

What stupidity, what spinelessness—not to say mer¬ 
cenary service to the bourgeoisie—^is displayed by those 
who, like our Novaya Z/izzn-ists, Mensheviks, Right Social¬ 
ist-Revolutionaries, etc., w’hile continuing to call them¬ 
selves “Socialists,” maliciously point to the manifestation 
of this “hopeless confusion” and lay the blame for every¬ 
thing on the revolutionary proletariat, the Soviet power, 
the “utopia” of the transition to Socialism. The “confu¬ 
sion,” or razrukha,* to use the excellent Russian expres¬ 
sion, has been brought about by the war. There can be 
no severe war without disruption. There can be no civil 
war—Uie inevitable condition and concomitant of social¬ 
ist revolution—without disruption. To renounce revolu¬ 
tion and Socialism “on account” of disruption, only means 
to display one’s Jack of principle and in practice to desert 
to the bourgeoisie. 

“... Famine, pestilence, general demoralization both 
of tll)e armies and of the mass of the people produced by 
acute distress....” 

Hovr simply and dearly Engels draws this indisputable 
conclusion, which must be obvious to everyone ivho is at 
all capable of reflecting on the objective consequences 
of many years of severe and painful war. And how aston- 


* Dislocation, disruption.—-Ed. 
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ishingly stupid are those numerous “Social-Democrats” 
and pseudo Socialists who will not or cannot realize this 
most simple idea. 

Is it conceivable that a war can last many years with¬ 
out both the armies and the masses of lllie i)eople lieconi- 
ing demoralized^ Of course, not. Such a consequence of a 
long war is absolutcily inevitable over a period of several 
years, if not a w’holc generation. And our “men in muf¬ 
flers,” the bourgeois intelileclual snivellers who call them¬ 
selves “Social-Democrats” and “Socialists,” second the 
bourgeoisie dn blaming the revolution for the manifesta¬ 
tions of .demoralization or for the inevitable sternness of 
the measures taken lo combat particularly acute cases 
of demoralization—although it is as clear as noonday 
that this demoralization has been produced by the impe¬ 
rialist war, and that no revolution can rid itself of such 
consequences of war without a long struggle and ^without 
a number of stern measures of repression. 

Our sugary writers of the Novaya Zliizn, the Vperyod 
or the Dyelo Naroda*^ are prepared to grant a revolution 
of the proletariat and other oppressed classes “theoreti¬ 
cally,” provided only that the revolution drops from heav¬ 
en and is not born and bred on earth soaked in the blood 
of fo-ur years of imperialist butchery of the peoples and 
with millions upon millions of men and women exhausted, 
tormented and demoralized by this butchery. 

They had heard and admitted “in theory” that a rev¬ 
olution should be compared to an act of childbirth; but 
w:hen it came to the point, they disgracefully took fright 
and their fainthearted whimperings echoed the malicious 
outbursts of the bourgeoisie against the insurrection of 
the proletariat. Take the descriptions of childbirth given 
in literature, when the authors aim at presenting a truth¬ 
ful picture of the severity, pain and horror of the act of 
travail, os in Emile Zola’s La joie de vivre (The Joy of 
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Life) for instance, or in Veresayev’s Notes of a Doctor, 
Human childibirth is an act which transfonns the woman 
into an almost lifeless, bloodstained heap of flesh, tor¬ 
tured, tormented and driven frantic by pain. But 'can the 
“type” that sees only this in love and itsi sequel, in the 
transformation of the woman into a mother, be regarded 
as a human being? Who would renounce love and pro¬ 
creation for this reason? 

Travail may be light or severe. Marx and Engels, the 
founders of scientific Socialism, always said that the tran¬ 
sition from capitalism to Socialism would be inevitably 
accompanied by prolonged birth pangs. And analyzing 
the consequences of a world war, Engels outlines in a 
simple and clear manner the indisputable and obvious 
fact that a revolution that follows on and is connected 
with a war (and still more—^let us add for our part—a 
revolution which breaks out during a war and which is 
obliged to grow and maintain, itself in the midst of a 
world war), is a particularly severe case of childbirth. 

Clearly realizing this, Engels 'speaks with great caution 
of Socialism being .given birth to by a capitalist society 
which is perishing in a world war. “Only one result (of 
a world war),” he says, “is absolutely certain: general 
exhaustion and the establishment of the conditions for 
the ultimate victory of the working class.” 

This thought is expressed even more clearly at the 
end of Uie preface we are examining: 

.. At the end of the tragedy you (the capitalists and 
landlords, the kings and statesmen of the bourgeoisie) 
will be ruined and the victory of the proletariat will either 
be already achieved or at any rale inevitable.” 

Severe travail greatly increases the danger of ^ve 
illness or of a fatal issue. But while individuals may die 
in the act of childbirth, the new society to which the old 
system gives birth cannot die; all that may happen is that 
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the birth may be more painful, more prolonged, and 
growth and development slower. 

The war has not yet ended. General exhaustion has 
already set in. As regards the two direct results of war 
predicted ,by Engels conditionally (either the victory of 
the working class already achieved, or the establishment 
of conditions which will make it inevitable, despite all 
difficulties), as regards these two conditions, now, in the 
middle of 1918, we find both in evidence. 

In one, the less developed, of the capitalist countries, 
the victory of the working class is already achieved. In 
the others, with unparalleled pain and effort, the condi¬ 
tions (are being established which will make this victory 
“at any rate inevilable.” 

Let the “Socialist” snivellers croak, let the lH>urgeoisie 
rage and fume, hut only people who shut their eyes so as 
not to see, and stuff their ears so as not to hear can fail to 
notice that all over the world the birth pangs of the old 
capitalist society, which is pregnant with Socialism, have 
begun. Our country, which has temporarily been advanced 
by the marcli of events to the van of the socialist revolu¬ 
tion, is undergoing the particularly severe pains of the 
first period of travail, which has already begun. We have 
every reason to face the future with complete assurance 
and absolute confidence, for it is -preparing for us new 
allies and new victories of the socialLst revolution in a 
numl)er of the more iadvanoed countries. We are entitled 
to be proud and to consider ourselves fortunate that it has 
been our Jot to be the first in one part of the globe to fell 
that wild beast, capitalism, which has drenched the earth 
in blood, iWhich has reduced humanity to starvation and 
demoralization, and which will most certainly soon perish, 
no matter how monstrous and savage its frenzy in the 
face of death. 

June 29, 1918 



THE PROLETARIAN REVOLUTION 
AND THE RENEGADE KAUTSKY 

(Excerpt) 


HOW KAUTSKY TRANSFORMED MARX 
INTO AN ORDINARY LIBERAL 

The fundamental question that Kautsky discusses in 
his pamphlet Ls that of the root content of proletarian 
revolution, namely, the dicliatorship of the proletariat. 
This is a question that is of the greatest importance for 
all countries, especially for the advanced ones, especially 
for the belligerent countries, and aspecially at the present 
time. One may say without fear of exaggeration that this 
is the most important problem of the entire proletarian 
class struggle. Hence it is necessary to deal with it with 
particular attention. 

Kautsky formulates the question as follows: “The con¬ 
trast between the two socialist trends” (i.e., the Bolsheviks 
and the non-Bolsheviks) is “the contrast between two 
radically different methods: the democratic and the d/c- 
tatoriair (P. 3.) 

Let us point out, in passing, that when calling the non- 
Bolsheviks in Russia, i.e., the Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, Socialists, Kautsky was guided by their 
appellation, that is, by a word, and not by the actual place 
they are occupying in the struggle between the proletariat 
and the bourgeoisie. What an excellent understanding and 
application of Marxis-mi! But of this more anon. 
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At present we must deal with the main point, viz., 
with Kautsky's great discovery of the ‘^fundamental con¬ 
trast” between the “democratic and dictatorial methods.” 
That is the crux of the matter; that is the essence of 
Kautsky's pamphlet. And that is such a monstrous theo¬ 
retical muddle, such a complete renunciation of Marxism, 
that Kautsky, it must be confessed, has far excelled Bern¬ 
stein. 

The question of the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
a question of the relation of the proletarian state to the 
bourgeois state, of proletarian democracy to .bourgeois 
democracy. One would think that this Is as plain as noon¬ 
day. But Kautsky, like a schoolmaster who has become 
as dry as dust from re]>cating the same old textbooks on 
history, persistently turns his back .on the twentieth cen¬ 
tury and his face to the eighteenth century, and for the 
hundredth lime, in a numl>er of paragraphs, incredibly 
tediously chews the old cud over the relation of bourgeois 
democracy to absolutism and medievalism I 

It sounds indeed as if he were chewing rags in his 
sleep! 

But this means that he utterly fails to understand what 
is what! One cannot help smiling at Kautsky’s efforts to 
make it appear that there are people who preach “con¬ 
tempt for democracy” (p. 11) and so forth. It is by such 
twaddle that Kautsky finds himself compelled to befog 
and confuse the issue, for he poses it in the manner of 
the liberals, speaks of democracy in general, and not of 
bourgeois democracy; he even avoidsi using this precise, 
class term, and, instead, tries to speak about “presocialist” 
democracy. This windbag devotes almost one-'third of his 
pamphlet, twenty pages out of a total of sixty-three, to 
this twaddle, which is so agreeable to the bourgeoisie, for 
it is tantamount to embellishing bourgeois democracy, and 
obscures the question of the proletarian revolution. 
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But, after all, the title of KaUtsky’s pamphlet is The 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat. Everybody knows that this 
is the very essence of Marx’s doctrine; and after a lot of 
irrelevant twaddle Kautsky was obliged to quote Marx’s 
words on the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

But the wag in which he, the “Marxist,” did it was 
simply farcical! Listen to this: 

“This view” (which Kautsky dubs “contempt for 
democracy”) “rests upon a single word of Karl Marx’s.” 
This is what Kautsky literally says on page 20. And on 
page 60 the same thing is repeated even in the form that 
they (the Bolsheviks) “opportunely recalled the little 
word” (that as literally what he says—des Wortchensll) 
“about the dictatorship of the proletariat which Marx 
once usied in 1875 in a letter.” 

Here is Marx’s “little,word”: 

“Between capitalist and communist society lies the 
period of the revolutionary transformation of the one 
into the other. There corresponds to this also a political 
transition period in which the state can be nothing but 
the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

First of all, to call this celebrated proposition of 
Marx’s, which sums up the whole of his revolutionary 
teaching, “a single word” and even “a little word,” is an 
insult to and complete renunciation of Marxism. It must 
not be forgotten that Kautsky knows .Marx almost by 
heart, and, Judging by all he has written, he has in his 
desk, or dn his head, a number of pigeonholes in which 
all that was ever written by Marx is most carefully filed 
so as to be ready at hand for quotation. Kautsky cannot 
but know thait both Marx and Engels, in their letters as 
well as in their published works, repeatedly spoke about 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, before and especially 
after the Paris Commune. Kautsky cannot but know that 
the formula “dictatorship of the proletariat'’ 93 merely a 
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more historically concrete and scientilically exact formu¬ 
lation of the prolelarial's task of ‘‘smashing’* the bour¬ 
geois ts^tate machine, alK>ut which both Marx and Engels, 
in summing up the experience of the Revolution of 1848, 
and, still more so, of 1871, spoke for forty years, between 
1852 and 1891. 

How is this monstrous distortion of Marxism by that 
Marxist texlualist Kaulsky to be explained? As far as the 
philosophical roots of this ]>henDmenon are concerned, 
it amounts to .the substitution of tK‘Jecticism and sophistry 
for dial(?ctics. Kautsky is a past master in this sort of 
substitution. Regarded from the .standpoint of practical 
politics, it amounts to subserviency to the opportunists, 
that is, ill the last analysis to the bourgeoisie. Since the 
outbreak of the war, Kautsky has made increasingly rapid 
progress in this art of being a Marxist in words and a 
lackey of the bourgeoisie in defeds, until he has become 
a virtuoso in it. 

One feels still more convinced of this when one exam¬ 
ines the remarkable way in which Kautsky “interprets” 
Marx’s “little word'’ about tin* dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat. Listen: 

“Marx, unfortunately, neglected to show us in greater detail 
how he conceived this dictatorship.**... (This is the utterly men¬ 
dacious phrase of a renegade, for Marx and Engels gave us, indeed, 
quite a number of most detailed indications, which Kautsky, 
the Marxist texlualist, has deliberately ignored.) •‘Lilerallj', the 
word dictatorship means the abolition of democracy. But, of 
course, taken literally, this word also means the undivided rule 
of a single person unrestricted by any laws—an autocracy, which 
differs from despotism only in the fact that it is not regarded 
as a permanent slate institution, hut as a transient emergency 
measure. 

“The term, ‘dictatorship of the proletariat,* hence not the dic¬ 
tatorship of a single individual, but of a class, ipso facto precludes 
the possibility that Marx in this connection had in mind a dictator¬ 
ship in the literal sense of the term. 
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“He speaks here not of a form of government, but of a condi¬ 
tion, which must necessarily arise wherever the proletariat has 
gained political power. That Marx in this case did not have in mind 
a form of government is proved by the fact that he was of the 
opinion that in England and America the transition might take 
place peacefully, i.e., in a democratic w'ay." (P. 20.) 

We have deliberately quoted this argument in full in 
order lhat the reader .may clearly see the methods Kautsky 
the “theoretician’* employs. 

Kautsky chose to approach the question in such a way 
as to begin with a definition of th« “tnorrf” dictatorship. 

Very well. Every^one has a sacred right to approach a 
question in whatever way he pleases. One must only disr 
tinguish a serious and honest approach from a dishonest 
one. Anyone who wanted to be serious in approaching the 
question in this way .ought to have given his own defini¬ 
tion of the “word.” Thten the question would have been 
put fairly and squarely. But Kautsky does not do that. 
“Literally,” he writes, “the word dictatorship means the 
abolition of democracy.” 

In the ii(rst place, this is not a definitioin. If Kautsky 
wanted to avoid giving a .definition of the concept dic- 
tatorsihip, why did he choose this particular approach to 
the question? 

Secondly, it is obviously wrong. ,It is iiiatural for a 
liberal to speak of “democracy” in general; but a Marxist 
will never forget to ask: “for what class?” Everyone 
knows, for instance (and Kautsky the “historian” knows 
it too), that rebellions, or even strong ferment, among the 
slaves in antique times at once revealed the fact that the 
antique state was essentially a dictatorship of the slope- 
owners. Did this dictatorship abolish democracy among, 
and /or, the slaveowners? Everybody knows that it did not. 

Kautsky the “Marxist” said this monstrously absurd 
and untrue thing because he forgot'" the class struggle.... 
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In ordt^r to transform .Kautsky*s liberal and false asser¬ 
tion into a Marxian and true one, one must say: dictator¬ 
ship does not necessarily mean the abolition of democracy 
for the class that exercises the dictatorship over the other 
classes; but it mn^essarily does mean the abolition (or very 
material restriction, which Ls also a for’iii of abolition) of 
democracy for the class over which, or against which, 
the dictatorship is exercised. 

But, however true this assertion may be, it does not 
give a definition of dictatorship. 

us examine Kautsky's next sentence: 

.. Biif, of course, taken literally, this word also means the 
undivided rule of a single person unrestricted by any laws." 

Like a blind puppy casually sniffing first in one 
diri?ttion mid then ,in another, Kautsiky accidentally 
stumbled u\Kni one true idea (namely, that dictatorship is 
rule unrestricted by any laws), neuertheless, he failed 
to give a definition of dictalorehip, and, moreover, he igaive 
vent to an obvious historical falsehood, viz., that dictator¬ 
ship means the rule of a single person. This is even gram¬ 
matically incorrect, since dictatorship may also be exer¬ 
cised by a handful of person.^, or by an oligarchy, or by 
a class, etc. 

Kautsky then goes on to point out the dilTerence her 
tween dictatorship and despotism, but, although what he 
says is obviously incorrect, we shall not dwell upon it, as 
it is wholly irmlevant to the questiion that interests us. 
Everyone know^s Eautsky’s inclination to turn fro‘m the 
twentieth century to the eighteenth, and from the eight¬ 
eenth century to classical antiquity, and we hope that the 
German proletariat, after it has attained its dictatorship, 
will bear this inclination of his in mind and appoint him, 
say, teacher of ancient history at some high school. To 
try to evade a dejfipition of the dictatorship of the prole* 
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tariat by pihilosopliLzing about des{>oti9in Is either erasa 
slupidily or very clumsy trickery. 

As a result, we find that, having undertaken to dis¬ 
cuss the dictatorship, Kautsky rattled off a great deal of 
manifest lies, Iml has not given a definition! Yet, without 
trusting his mental faculties, he might have had re-course 
to his memory and extracted from his “pigeonholes” all 
those instances in which Marx sipeaks of dictatorship. 
Had he done so, he would certainly have arrived either 
at the following definition or at one in substance coin¬ 
ciding with it: 

Dictatorship is rule based directly upon force and 
unrestricted by any laws. 

The revolutionary dictatorship of tlie proletariat is 
rule won and maintained by the use of violence by the 
proletariat against the bourgeoisie, rule that is unrestrict¬ 
ed by any laws. 

And this simple truth, a truth that is as plain as noon¬ 
day to every class-conscLous worker (who represents the 
masses, and not an upper stratum of petty-bourgeois 
scoundrels who have been bribed by the capitalists, such 
as are the social-imperialists of all countries), this truth, 
which is obvious to every representative of the exploited 
classes that are lighting for their emancipatLon, this truth, 
which is beyond dispute for every Marxist, has to be 
“extracted by main force” from the most learned Mr. 
Kautsky! How is it to be explained? Simply by that spirit 
of servility with which the leaders of the Second Inter¬ 
national, who have become contemptible sycophants in 
the service of the bourgeoisie, are imbued. 

Kautsky first committed a sleight of hand by proclaim¬ 
ing the obvious nonsense that the word dictatorship, in 
its literal sense, means the dictatorship of a single person, 
and then—on the strength of this sleight of hand!—^he 
declared that “hence” Marx’s words about the dictatorship 
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of a class were not meant in the literal sense (but in one 
in which dictators>hip does not imply revolutionary vio¬ 
lence, but the “peaceful” winning of a majority under 
bourgeois—mark you—“democracy”). 

One must, if you please, distinguish between a “con¬ 
dition” and a “form of government.” A wonderfully pro¬ 
found distinction; it is like drawing a distinction between 
the “condition” of stupidity of a man who reasons foolish¬ 
ly and the “form” of his stupidity. 

Kautsky finds it necessary to interpret dictatorship as 
a “condition of rulership” (this is the literal expression 
he uses on the very next page, p. 21), because then rev- 
olutionary violence, and violent revolution, disappear. The 
“condition of rulership” is a condition in which any ma¬ 
jority linds itself under ... “democracy”! Thanks to such 
a fraudulent trick, revolution happily disappearsl 

But the trick is too crude and will not save Kautsky. 
One cannot hide the fact that dictatorship presupposes 
and implies a “condition,” one so disagreeable to ren¬ 
egades, of revolutionary violence of one class against anr 
other. The absurdity of drawing a distinction between a 
“condition” and a “form of government” becomes patent. 
To speak of forms of government in this connection is 
trebly stupid, for every schoolboy knows that monarchy 
and republic arc two dilTerent forms of government. It 
must be explained to Mr. Kautsky that both these forms 
of government, like all transitional “forms of govern¬ 
ment” under capitalism, are but varieties of the bourgeois 
state, that is, of the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. 

Lastly, to speak of forms of government Ls not only a 
stupid, but also a very crude falsification of Marx, who 
was very clearly speaking here of this or that form or 
type of state, and not of forms of government. 

The proletarian revolution is impossible without the 
forcible destruction of the bourgeois state machine and 
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the substitution for it of a new one which, in the words 
of Engels, is **no longer a state in the proper sense of the 
word.” 

But Eautisky finds it necessary to befog and belie all 
this—his renegade position demands it. 

See to what wretched subterfuges he resorts. 

First subterfuge.... “That Marx in this case did not 
have in mind a form of government is proved by the fact 
that he was of the opinion that in England and America 
a peaceful revolution was possiible, i.e., by democratic 
means.” 

The form of government has absolutely nothing to do 
with the case here, for there arc monarchies which are 
not t^'pical of the bourgeois state, such, for instance, as 
have no military clique, and there arc republics which 
are quite typical in this respect, sucli, for instance, as 
have a military clique and a bureaucracy. This is a uni¬ 
versally known historical and political fact, and Kautsky 
will not succeed in falsifying it. 

If Kautsky had wanted to argue in a serious and 
honest manner he would have asked himself: are there 
historical laws relating to revolution which know of no 
exception? And the reply would have been: no, there 
are no such la^ws. Such laws only apply to the typical, to 
what Marx once termed the “ideal,” meaning average, 
normal, typical capitalism. 

Further, was there in the seventies anything which 
made England and America exceptional in regard to what 
we are now discussirigl It will be obvious to anyone at 
all familiar with the requirements of science in regard 
to the problems of history that this question must be put. 
To fail to put it is tantamount to falsifying science, to en* 
gaging in sophistry. And, the question having been put, 
there can be no doubt as to the reply: the revolutionary 
dictatorship of the proletariat is violence against the hour- 
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geoisie; and the necessity of such violence is particularly 
created, as Marx and Engels have repeatedly explained in 
detail (es-pecially in The Civil War in France and in the 
preface to it), by the existence of a military clique and a 
bureaucracy. But it is precisely these institutions that were 
non-existent precisely in England and in America 
and precisely in the 1870’.s, when Marx made his ob¬ 
servations (they do exist in England and in America 
now) 1 

Kaulsky has to resort to trickery literally at every 
step to cover up his apostasy! 

And note how he inadvertently betrayed the cloven 
hoof; he wrote: “peacefully, that is, in a democratic 
way'’11 

In defining dictatorship, Kautsky tried his utmost to 
conceal from the reader the fundamental feature of this 
concept, namely, revolutionary violence. But now the 
truth is out: it is a question of the contrast between peace¬ 
ful and violent revolutions. 

That is where the trouble lies. Kautsky had to resort 
to all these subterfuges, sophistries and fraudulent falsi¬ 
fications only in order to dissociate himself from violent 
revolution, and to conceal his renunciation of it, his de¬ 
sertion to the liberal labour policy, i.e., to the bourgeoisie. 
That is where the trouble lies. 

Kautsky the “historian” so shamelessly falsifies his¬ 
tory that he “forgets” the fundamental fact that pre- 
monopoly capitalism—^which reached its zenith actually 
in the 1870’s—^was by virtue of its fundamental eco¬ 
nomic traits, which found most typical expression in Eng¬ 
land and in America, distinguished by a, relatively speak¬ 
ing, maximum fondness for peace and freedom. Im]>erial- 
ism, on the other hand, i.e., monopoly capitalism, which 
finally matured only in the twentieth century, is, by vir¬ 
tue of its fundamental economic traits, distinguished by a 
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minimum fondness for peaee and freedom, and by a 
maximum and universal development of militarism. To 
‘Tail to notice*’ this in discussing the extent to which a 
peaceful or violent revolution is typical or probable is to 
stoop to the position of a mast ordinary lackey of the 
bourgeoisie. 

Second subterfuge: The Paris Commune is a dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat, but it was elected by unioetsal 
suffrage, i.e., without depriving the bourgeoisie of the 
franchise, i.e., democratically^ And Kautsky says tri¬ 
umphantly: “...The dictatorship of the proletariat was 
for Marx” (or: according to Marx) “a condition which 
necessarily follows from pure democracy, if the prole¬ 
tariat forms the majority” (bei iiberwiegendem Prole¬ 
tariat, S. 21). 

This argument of Kautsky*s is so amusing that one 
truly suffers from a veritable embarras de richesses (an 
emban-assment due to the wealth ... of replies that can 
be made to it). Firstly, it is well known that the flower, 
the General Staff, the upper strata of the bourgeoisie had 
fled from Paris to Versailles. In Versailles there was the 
“Socialist” Louis Blanc—which, by the way, proves the 
falsity of Kautsky’s assertion that “all trends” of Social¬ 
ism took part in the Paris Commune. Is it not ridiculous 
to represent the division of the inhabitants of Paris into 
two belligereint camps, one of which gathered the entire 
militant and politically active section of the bourgeoisie, 
as “pure democracy” with “universal suffrage”? 

Secondly, the Paris Commune waged war against Ver¬ 
sailles as the workers’ government of France against the 
bourgeois government. What has “pure democracy” and 
“universal suffrage” got to do with it, when Paris was 
deciding the fate of France? When Marx expressed the 
opinion that the Paris Commune had committed a mis¬ 
take in failing to seize the bank, which belonged to the 
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whole of Franco, did ho proceed from the principles and 
practice of ‘'pure democracy”? 

Really, it was obvious that Kautsky was writing in 
a country where the people are forbidden by the police 
to laugh “in crowds,” otherwise Kautsky w’ould have been 
killed by ridicule. 

Thirdly, I w’ould respectfully remind Mr. Kautsky, 
who knows Marx and Engels by heart, of the following 
appreciation of the Paris Commune given by Engels from 
the point of view of ... “pure democracy”: 

“Have these gentlemen” (the antiauthoritarians) “ever 
seen a revolution? A revolution is certainly the most 
authoritarian thing there is; it is the act whereby one 
part of the population imposes its will upon the other 
part by means of rifles, bayonets and cannon—authorita¬ 
rian means, if such there be at all; and if the victorious 
party does not want to have fought in vain, it must main¬ 
tain this rule by means of the terror which its arms in¬ 
spire in the reactionaries. Would the Paris Commune 
have lasted a single day if it had not made use of this 
authority of the armed people against the bourgeois? 
Should we not, on the contrary, reproach it for not liav- 
ing used it freely enough?” 

Here you have your “pure democracy”! How Engels 
would have ridiculed the vulgar petty bourgeois, the 
“Social-Democrat” (in the French sense of the forties and 
the genera] European sense of 1914-18), who took it into 
his head to talk almut “pure democracy” in a society 
divided into classes! 

But enough. It is impossible to enumerate all the 
various absurdities Kautsky goes to the length of, since 
every phrase be utters is a bottomless pit of apostasy. 

Marx and Engels analyzed the Paris Commune in a 
most detailed manner and showed that its merit lies in 
its attempt to smash, to break up the “ready-made state 
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machinery.” Marx and Engels considered this conclusion 
to be so important that this was the only amendment 
they introduced in 1872 in the “obsolete” (in parts) pro¬ 
gram of the Communist Manifesto. Marx and Engels 
showed that the Paris Commune had abolished the array 
and the bureaucracy, had abolished parliamentarism, had 
destroyed “that parasitic excrescence, the state,” etc.; but 
the sage Kautsky, donning his nightcap, repeats the fairy 
tale about “pure democracy,” which has been told a 
thousand times by liberal professors. 

Not without reason did Hosa Luxemburg declare, on 
August 4, 1914, that German Social-Democracy was now 
a stinking corpse. 

Third subterfuge: “When we speak of the dictatorship 
as a form of government we cannot speak of the dictator¬ 
ship of a class, since a class, as we have already pointed 
out, can only rule but not govern,...” It is “organiza¬ 
tions” or “parties” that govern. 

That is a muddle, a disgusting muddle, Mr. “Muddle 
Counsellor”! Dictatorship is not a “form of government”; 
that is ridiculous nonsense. And Marx docs not speak of 
the “form of government” but of the form or type of 
state. That is something altogether different, altogether 
different. It is altogether wrong, too, to say that a class 
cannot govern: such an absurdity could only have been 
uttered by a “parliamentary cretin,” who sees nothing 
but bourgeois parliaments and notices nothing but “ruling 
parties.” Any European country will provide Kautsky with 
examples of government by a ruling class, for instance, 
by the landlords in the Middle Ages, in spite of their in¬ 
sufficient organization. 

To sum up: Kautsky has in a most unparalleled man¬ 
ner distorted the concept dictatorship of the proletariat, 
and has transformed Marx into an ordinary liberal; that 
is, he himself has sunk to the level of a liberal who utters 



banal phrases about “pure democracy,’' embellishing and 
glossing over the class content of bourgeois democracy, 
and shrinkmg, above all, from the use of revolutionary 
violence by the oppressed class. By so “interpreting” the 
concept “revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat” as 
to expunge the revolutionary violence of the oppressed 
class against its oppressors, Kautsky beat the world record 
in the liberal distortion of Marx. The renegade Bernstein 
has proved to be a mere puppy compared with the rene¬ 
gade Kautsky. 


October-Noveinber 1918 



THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL 
AND ITS PLACE IN HISTORY 


The imperialists of the “Entente” countries arc block¬ 
ading Russia, striving to cut off the Soviet Republic, as a 
seat of infection, from the capitalist world. These people, 
who boast about their '‘democratic” institutions, are so 
blinded by their hatred of the Soviet Republic that they 
do not see how ridiculous they are making themselves. 
Just think, the advanced, most civilized and “democratic” 
countries, countries armed to the teeth and enjoying un¬ 
divided military sway over the whole world, are mortally 
afraid of tlie ideoloiji&il infection coming from a ruined, 
starving, backward, and even, as they assert, semisavage 
country! 

Just this contradiction, alone is helping to open the 
eyes of the toiling masses in all countries and to expose 
the hypocrisy of the imperialists Clemenceau, Lloyd 
George, Wilson and their governments. 

But not only is the blindness of the capitalists caused 
by their hatred of the Soviets helping us; so also is their 
bickering among themselves, which induces them to put 
spokes in each other’s wheel. They have entered into a 
veritable conspiracy of silence, for they are desperately 
afraid of the spread of true information about the Soviet 
Republic in general, and of its official documents in par¬ 
ticular. Yet, the Times (Le Temps), principal organ of 
the French bourgeoisie, has published a report of the 
fouaidiation in Moscow of the Third, Communist Inter¬ 
national. 
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For this we express our most respectful thanks to the 
principal organ of the French bourgeoisie, to this leader 
of French chauvinism and imperialism. We are prepared 
to send an illuminated address to Le Temps in token of 
our appreciation of the effective and able assistance it is 
giving us. 

The manner in which Le Temps compiled its report 
on the basis of our radio broadcasts clearly and fully re¬ 
veals the motive that prompted this organ of the money¬ 
bags. It wanted to have a dig at Wilson, as if to say: Look 
at the people you allow yourself to negotiate with! The 
wiseacres who write to the order of the moneybags do 
not see that their attempt to frighten Wilson with the 
bogey of the Bolsheviks becomes, in the eyas of the toil¬ 
ing masses, an. advertisement for the Bolsheviks. Once 
more, our most respectful thanks to the organ of the 
French millionaires! 

The Third International has been formed at a time 
when the world situation is such that no prohibitions, no 
petty and miserable devices of the “Entente” imi>erialists 
or of capitalist lackeys, like the Scheidemanns in -Germany 
and the Renners in Austria, can prevent the spread of 
news about this International, and of sympathy for it, 
among the working class of the world. This situation 
has been brought about by the proletarian revolution, 
which is manift^tly growing everywhere, not daily, but 
hourly. It has been brought about by the Soviet move¬ 
ment among the toiling masses, which hais already 
achieved! such strength as to become really interna¬ 
tional. 

The First International (1864-72) laid the foundation 
of an international organization of the workers for the 
preparation of their revolutionjary onslaught on capital. 
The Second International (1889-1914) was an interna¬ 
tional organization of (he proletarian movement whpsie 
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growth was in breadth, at the cost of a temporary fall 
in the revolutionary level, a temporary increase in the 
strength of opportunism, which in the end led to the dis¬ 
graceful collapse of this International. 

The Third Intenialional actually arose in 1918, when 
the long years of struggle against opportunism and social- 
chauvinism, especially during the war, led to the forma¬ 
tion of Communist parties in a number of countries. 
Officially, the Third International was founded at its 
first congress, in March 1919, in Moscow. And the most 
characteristic feature of this Internatioual, its mission to 
carry out, to pul into practice, the precepts of Marxism, 
and to achieve the age-old ideals of Socialism and the 
working-^class movement- - this most characteristic feature 
of the Third International manifested itself immediately 
in the fact that the new, third ‘‘International Working- 
men^s Association” has already begun to coincide, to a 
certain extent, with the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lies. 

The First International laid the foundation of the 
proletarian) international .struggle for Socialism. 

The period of the Second International was a period of 
preparattion of the soil for the broad, the mass spread of 
the movement in a number of countries. 

The Third International gathered the. fruits of the 
work of the Second International, discarded its opportun¬ 
ist, social-chauvinist, Ibourgeois and petty-^bourgeois, dross 
and has begun tp realize the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat. 

The international alliance of the parties which are 
leading the most revolutionary movement in the world, 
the movement of the proletariat for the overthrow of 
the yoke of capital, now rests on an unprecedentedly firm 
base in the shape of several Soviet republics, which are 
giving embodiment to the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
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and to its victory over capitalism on an international 
scale. 

The ejKJch-niaking significance of the Third, Com¬ 
munist International lies in the fact that it has begun to 
put into practice Marx's cardinal slogan, the slogan which 
sums up the centuries of development of Socialism 
and the working-class movement, the slogan which 
is expressed in the conc<*pt: dictatorship of the prole- 
lariat. 

This prevision, this theory—the prevision, the theory 
of a genius—is now becoming a reality. 

This I^lin phrase has now been translated into the 
languages of all the peoples of contemporary Europe— 
more, into all the languages of the world. 

A new era in world history has begun. 

Mankind is throwing off the last form of slavery: cap¬ 
italist, or wage slavery. 

Emancipating itself from slavery, mankind is for the 
first time passing to real freedom. 

How is it that Ihe first country to establish the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat, to organize a Soviet Republic, 
was one of the most backward countries of Europe? We 
shall hardly be wrong if we say that it is precisely this 
contradiction between the backwardness of Russia and 
the “leap” she has made across bourgeois democracy to 
a higher form of democracy, to Soviet, or proletarian 
democracy—^that it was precisely this contradiction that 
was one of the reasons (apart from the deadweight of 
opportunist habits and philistine prejudices that burdened 
the majority of the Socialist leaders) which particularly 
hindered or retarded an understanding of the role of the 
Soviets in the West. 

The working masses all over the world instinctively 
grasped the significance of the Soviets as a weapon in the 
struggle of the proletairiat and as a form of the prbli^ 
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tarian slate. But the “leaders” who were corrupted by 
opportunism continued, and still continue, to worship 
bourgeois democracy, which they call “democracy” in 
general. 

Is it surprising that the establishment of the dictar 
itorship of the proletariat brought out primarily the “con¬ 
tradiction” between the backwardness of Russia and her 
“Jeap” across bourgeois democracy? It would have l>een 
surprising had history granted us the establishment of a 
new form of democracy without a number of contra¬ 
dictions. 

If any Marxist, or any person indeed who is familiar 
with modern science in general, were asked whether if 
was probable that the transition of the variouis capitalist 
countries to the dictatorship of the proletariat would be 
even, harmonious and proportionate, his answer would 
undoubtedly be: “No.” There never has been and never 
can be such a thing as evenness, or harmoniousness, or 
proportion in the capitalist world. Each country devel¬ 
oped with particular salience, now one, now another 
aspect or feature or body of characteristics of capitalism 
and the working-class movement. The process of develop¬ 
ment was uneven. 

At 'the time when France was making her great bour¬ 
geois revolution and rousing the whole contiiieut of 
Europe to a historically new life, it was England tbit 
headed the counterrevolutionary coalitio>n, although she 
was much more developed capitalistically than France. 
And the English working-class movement of that period 
brilliantly anticipated much that the future Marxism was 
to preach. 

At the time when England was giving the world the 
Rrst broad, truly mass and politically clear-cut proletar¬ 
ian revolutionary movement, Chartism, on the continent 
of Europe bourgeois revolutions were taking place, most 
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of them weak; and in France, the first great civil war be¬ 
tween proletariat and bourgeoisie broke out. The bour¬ 
geoisie defeated the various national detachments of the 
proletariat one by one, and in different ways in different 
countries. 

England was the model country where, as Engels put 
it, the bourgeoisie, together with a bourgeoisilied aristoc¬ 
racy, produced the most l>ourgeoisilied upper stratum of 
the proletariat. As far as the revolutionary struggle of 
the proletariat is concerned this advanced capitalist coun¬ 
try lagged several decades. France, as it were, exhausted 
the strength of the proletariat in two heroic risings of the 
working class against the bourgeoisie of unusual world- 
historical significance, in 1848 and 1871. Then the he¬ 
gemony in the International of the working-class move¬ 
ment passed to Germany, in the 1870’s. when Germany 
lagged economically behind England and France. And 
when Germany outstripped these two countries econom¬ 
ically, i.e., by the second decade of the twentieth century, 
the Marxist workers’ parly of Germany, which had been 
a model for the whole world, proved to be headed by a 
handful of utter scoundrels, of the most filthy black¬ 
guards who had sold themselves to the capitalists—^from 
Scheidemann and Noske to David and Legien, people 
who had emerged from the ranks of the workers and 
were the most loathsome hangmen in the service of the 
monarchy and the counterrevolutionary bourgeoisie. 

World history is marching unswervingly toward the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, but its path toward it is 
anything but smboth, simple and straight. 

When Karl Kautsky was still a Marxist and not the 
renegade from Marxism he became when he began to 
champion unity with the Scheidemanns, and bourgeois 
democracy in opposition to Soviet, or proletarian democ¬ 
racy, he—^thi^ was right at the beginning of the twen- 
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lietli century—wrote an article entitled “The Slavs and 
Revolution.” In this article he traced the historical condi¬ 
tions that were pointing to the possibility of the hegemo¬ 
ny in the international revolutionary movement passing 
to the (Slavs. 

And so it has. Hegemony in the revolutionary prole¬ 
tarian International has passed for the time being—^bul 
not for long, it goes without saying—to the Russians, just 
as at various periods of the nineteenth century it was in 
the hands of the English, then of the French, then of the 
Germans. 

I have had occasion more than once to say that, com¬ 
pared with the advanced countries, it was easier for the 
Russians to begin the great proletarian revolution, but 
that it will be more difficult for them to continue it 
and carry it to a victorious finish, in the sense of the 
complete organization of a socialist society. 

It was easier for us to begin, firstly, because the unu¬ 
sual—for Europe of the twentieth century—political 
backwardness of the tsarist monarchy lent unusual im¬ 
petus to the revolutionary onslaught of the masses. Sec¬ 
ondly, Russia’s backwardness merged in a peculiar way 
the proletarian revolution against the bourgeoisie with 
the peasant revolution against the landlords. That is 
where we started in October 1917, and we would not have 
achieved victory so easily then if we had not started 
there. As Jong ago a.s 1856, Marx .spoke, in reference to 
Prussia, of the possibility of a peculiar combination of 
proletarian revolution and peasant war. From the begin¬ 
ning of 1905 the Bolsheviks advocated the idea of a rev¬ 
olutionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletaqriat and 
peasantry. Thirdly, the 1905 revolution contributed enor¬ 
mously to the political education of -the worker and 
peasant masses, both in respect to the familiarization of 
their vanguard with “the la-st word” in *SocialiJ^m in the 
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West, and in respect to the revolutionary action of the 
masses. Without the “dress rehearsal” of 1905. the revo¬ 
lution of 1917—both the boiirgtM)is, February Revolution 
and the proletarian, October Revolution—would have 
been impossible. Fourthly, Russia’s geographical condi¬ 
tions permitted her to hold out longer than other coun¬ 
tries could have against the military .superiority of the 
capitalist, advanced countries. Fifthly, the peculiar rela¬ 
tion between the proletariat and tlie pi‘asantry facililate<l 
the transition from the bourgeois revolution to the so¬ 
cialist revolution, made it easier for the urban proletar¬ 
ians to influence the seiniproletarian, |>oorer sections of 
the rural toilers. Sixthly, long schooling in strike action 
and the experience of the European mass working-class 
movement facilitated—^^in a profound and rapidly inten¬ 
sifying revolutionary situation—the rise of so unique a 
form of proletarian revolutionary organization as the 
Soviets. 

This list, of course, is incomplete; but it will suffice 
for the time being. 

Soviet, or proletarian, democracy was born in Rus¬ 
sia. The Paris Commune was the first epoch-making step; 
this was the second. The proletarian-peasant Soviet Re¬ 
public has proved to be the first stable socialist republic in 
the world. As a new type of state, it cannot die. It no 
longer stands alone. 

For the continuance, and completion, of the work of 
building Socialism, much, very much is still required. So¬ 
viet republics in more cultured countries, where the prole¬ 
tariat has greater weight and influence, will have every 
chance of surpassing Russia once they lake the path of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The bankrupt Second International is now dying and 
rotting alive. Actually, it is playing the role of lackey of 
the international bourgeoisie. It is a truly yellow Inter- 
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national. Its most promineBt ideological leaders, such as 
Kautsky, laud bourgeois democracy and call it “democ¬ 
racy” in general, or—which is still more stupid and still 
more crude—“pure democracy.” 

Bourgeois democracy has outlived its day, just as the 
Second International has outlived its day, although it 
performed historically necessary and useful work when 
the task of the moment was to train the working- 
class masses within the framework of bourgeois democ¬ 
racy. 

Even the most democratic bourgeois republic never 
was and never could be anything but a machine for the 
suppression of the toilers by capital, an instrument of the 
political rule of capital, of the dictatorship of the bour¬ 
geoisie. The democratic bourgeois republic promised and 
proclaimed majority rule, but it could never put this into 
effect as long as private ownership of the land and other 
means of production existed. 

“Freedom’’ in the l)ourgeois-democratic republic was 
actually freedom for the rich. The proletarians and toil¬ 
ing peasants could and should have utilized it for the 
purpose of preparing their forces for overthrowing capi¬ 
tal, for overcoming {bourgeois democracy, but in actual 
fact the toiling masses were, as a general rule, unable to 
enjoy democracy under capitalism. 

Soviet, or proletarian, democracy has for the first time 
in the world created democracy fo'r the masses, for the 
toilers, for the workers and small peasants. 

Never before in the world has there been such a slate 
power as the Soviet power, the power of the motjority of 
the population, the actual rule of the majority. 

It suppresses the “freedom” of tlie exploiters and their 
accomplices; it deprives them of “freedom” to exploit, 
“freedom” to batten on starvation, “freedom” to fight for 
the restoration of the rule of capital, “freedom” to com- 
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pact with the foreign bourgeoisie against the workers and 
peasants of their ow^n country. 

The Kautskys may champion such freedom, but to do 
so one must be a renegade from Marxism, a renegade 
from Socialism. 

In nothing is the bankruptcy of the ideological lca<kTs 
nf the Second Internatiojial. such as Hilferding and Kaut- 
sky, so strikingly expressed as in their utter inability to 
understand the significance of Soviet, or proletarian, de¬ 
mocracy, its relation to the Parts Commune, its place in 
history, its necessity as a form of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

The newspaper Freedom (Die Freiheit), organ of the 
‘Tndei>endent*' (alias, middle-class, philistine, petty-bour¬ 
geois) German SociaPDemocratic Party, in its issue 
No. 74, of February 11, 1910, published a manifesto “To 
the Revolutionai'y Protteiarial of Germany."’ 

This manifesto is signed by the parly executive and l)y 
all its members in the “National Assembly,"' the German 
“Uchredilka.” 

This manifesto accuses the Scheidemanns of ivanting 
lo abolisli the Soinets^ and it proposes—don’t laugh!— 
that the Soviets be combined with the Uchredilka, that 
the Soviets be granted certain rights of state, a certain 
place in the constitution. 

The diclatorship of the bourgeoisie reconciled and 
united with the dictatorship of the proletariat! How sim¬ 
ple! How brilliantly philistine an idea! 

The only pity is that this was tried already in Rus¬ 
sia, under Kerensky, by the united Mensheviks and So¬ 
cialist-Revolutionaries, those petty-bourgeois democrats 
who imagine themselves Socialists. 

Whoever has read Marx and has not understood that 
in capitalist society, at every acute motnent, in every se¬ 
rious conflict of classes, the only thing possible is the 
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dictatorship of the bourgeoisie or the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, has understood nothing either of Marx's 
(‘cnnoinic or political doctrines. 

But the brilliantly philistine idea of Hilferding, Kaul- 
sky and Co. of peacefully comluning the (liclator.shap of 
the bourgeoisie and the dictatorship of the proletariat re¬ 
quires separate examination, it the economic and politi¬ 
cal absurdities with which this most remarkable and 
comical manifesto of February 11 i.s loaded are to be 
exhaustively treated. It will have to lie put off for anoth¬ 
er article.^*’ 


Moscow, April 15. 1919 



GREETINGS TO THE HUNGARIAN WORKERS 


Comrades, the news we luive been receiving from the 
Hungarian Soviet leaders tills us with delight and joy. The 
Soviet power has been in existence .in Hungary for only 
a little over two months, yet as regards organization the 
Hungarian proletariat already seems to have excelled 
us. That is understandable, for in Hungary the general 
cultural level of the population is higher; furthermore, 
the proportion of indiLStrial workers to the total popula- 
tion is iimmeasurably greater (Budapest with its three 
million of the eight million population of present-day 
Hungary), and^ lastly, in Hungary the transition to the 
.Soviet system, to the dictatorship of the proletariat, was 
incomparably easier and more ipcacefuL 

This last circumstance is particularly important. The 
majorUy of the European Socialist leaders, both the so¬ 
cial-chauvinists and the Kautsky trend, have become so 
much a prey to purely philistine prejudices, fostered by 
decades of relatively *'i>cacefur' capitalism and bourgeois 
padiamentarism, that they are unable to understand what 
Soviet power and the dictatonship of the proletariat mean. 
The proletariat cannot perform its epoch-making eman¬ 
cipatory mission unless it removes these leaders from its 
path, unless it sweeps then! out of its way. These people 
believed, or half-believed, the bourgeois lies a^out the 
Soviet regime in Russia and were unable to distinguish 
the essence of the new, proletarian democracy—democ¬ 
racy for the working people, socialist democracy, as em¬ 
bodied in Soviet government—from bourgeois democracy, 
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which they slavishly worship and call “pure democracy” 
or “democracy” in ,general. 

These purblind people stuffed with bourgeois preju¬ 
dices failed to understand the epoch-making swing from 
bourgeois to proletarian democracy, from bourgeois to 
proletarian dictatorship. They confused certain peculiari¬ 
ties of Russian Soviet government, of Russian history and 
its development, with Soviet government as an interna¬ 
tional category. 

The Hungarian proletarian revolution is helping even 
the blind to see. The form of transition to the dictatorship 
of the proletariat in Hungary is altogether different from 
that in Russia: the voluntary resignation of the bourgeois 
government, and the instantaneous restoration of the 
unity of the working class, the unitication of the Social¬ 
ist movenicnt on a Communist program. Tliis makes the 
essence of Soviet .government all the clearer: nowhere in 
the world is any form of government, su{i^rted by the 
working people and by the pioletariat heading them, pos¬ 
sible now except Soviet government, the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. 

This dictatoi*ship presupposes the ruthlessly severe, 
swift and resolute use of force to crush the resistance of 
the exploiters, of the capitalists, landlords and their un¬ 
derlings. Whoever does not understand this is not a rev¬ 
olutionary, and must be removed from the post of leader 
or a,dviser of the proletariat. 

But the essence of proletarian dictatorship does not 
lie in force alone, or even mainly in force. Its quintes¬ 
sence is the organization and discipline of the advanced 
detachment of the working people, of their vanguard, 
their sole leader, the proletariat, whose object is to build 
Socialism, to abolish the division of society into classes, 
to make all members of society working people, to re¬ 
move the basis for any kind of exploitation of man by 
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Ilian. Tbis abject caaiiiot be achieved at one stroke. It 
requires a fairly long period of transition troiu capitalism 
to Socialism, because the reorganization .ol .production is 
a difficult mailer, because radical changers in all spheres 
of life need lime, and because the enormous foi*ce of hab¬ 
it of pelly-boiirgeois and bourgeois dealings can be over¬ 
come only by a long and stubborn, struggle. That is why 
Marx spoke of an entire period of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, as the period of transition from capilalisin to 
Socialism. 

Throughout the whole of this transition period resist¬ 
ance to the revolution will be offered both by the capital¬ 
ists and by their numerous myrmidons among Ihe bour¬ 
geois inlelligenlsia, wlio will resist consciously, aaid by 
tile vast mass of the working people, including (he peas¬ 
ants, who are overwhelmed by petty-bourgeois Iiabils and 
traditions, and who for the most pari will resist uncon¬ 
sciously. Vacillations among these strata arc inevitable. As 
a- toiler the peasant gravitates towards Socialism, and 
prefers the dictatorship of the workers to the dictatorship 
of the bourgeoisie. As a seller of grain, ihe peasant gravi¬ 
tates tow’ards the Ixiurgeoisie, towards freedom of trade, 
i.e., back to the “habitual,” old, ”time-liallowed” capital¬ 
ism. 

What is needed to enable the proletariat to lead the 
peasantry and llie petty-l>ourgeotis strata in general is 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, the rule of one class, 
its streiiglh of organization and discipline, its centralized 
power based on all the achievements of the culture, science 
and technology of capitalism, its proletarian affinity to 
the mentality of every toiler, its prestige with the scat¬ 
tered, less developed toilers in the coumlryside or in petty 
industry, who are less firm in politics. Here phrasemonger¬ 
ing about “democracy” in general, about “unity” or the 
“unity of the labouring democracy,” about the “equality” 
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of all “men of labour,” and so on and so forth—phrase- 
mongoring for which the pelly-bourgeoisified social- 
chauvinisls and Kaulskyites have such a predilection—^is 
of no use whatever. Phrasemongering only throws dust 
in the eyes, blinds the mind and strengthens the old 
slupidily, conservatism, and routine of capitalism, par¬ 
liamentarism and Ixmrgeois democracy. 

The abolition of classes requires a long, difficult and 
stubborn class struggle, which, after the overthrow of 
the power of capital, after the destruction of the bour¬ 
geois slate, after the establishment of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, does not disappear (as the vul¬ 
gar representatives of the old Socialism and the old Social- 
Ilemocracy imagine), but merely changes its forms and in 
many respects becomes more fierce. 

By means of a class struggle against the resistance 
of the bourgeoisie, against the conservetisjn, routine, ir¬ 
resolution and vacillation of the petty bourgeoisie, the 
proletariat must uphold its power, streng'then its or¬ 
ganizing influence, “neutralize” those strata which fear 
to leave the bourgeoisie and which follow the proletariat 
too hesitantly, and consolidate the new discipline, the 
comradely discipline of the working people, their firm 
tie with the proletariat, their union around the prole¬ 
tariat—that new discipline, that new basis of social ties 
which replaces the serf discipline of the Middle Ages and 
the discipline of starvation, the discipline of “free” 
wage slavery under capitalism. 

In order to abolish classes a period of dictatorship of 
one class is needed, the dictatorship of precisely that 
oppressed class which is caipable not only of overthrow¬ 
ing the exploiters, not only of ruthlessly crushing their 
resistance, but also of breaking intellectually with the 
entire bourgeois-democratic ideology, with all the philis¬ 
tine phrasemongering about liberty and equality in gen- 
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eral (io reality, this phrasemongering implies, as Marx 
demonstrated long ago, the “liberty and equality” of 
the commodity owners, the “lilKjrty and equality” of the 
capitalist and the worker). 

More, only that oppressed class is capable of 
abolishing classes by its dictatorsliip which has been 
schooled, united, trained and steeled by decades of 
strike and political struggle against capital—only that 
class which has assimilated all the urban, industrial, big- 
capitalistic culture and has the dclermination and ability 
to protect it and to preserve and further develop all its 
achievements, and make them available to all the peo¬ 
ple, to all the toilers—only that class which will he 
able to stand all the hardships, trials, privations and 
great sacrifices which history inevitably imposes upon 
those who< break with the past and boldly hew a road for 
themselves to a new future—only that class whose finest 
members arc filled with haired and contempt for every¬ 
thing which is petty bourgeois and philistine, for those 
qualities which flourish so profusely among the petty 
bourgeoisie, the minor employees and the “intelligentsia” 
—only that class which “has been through the harden¬ 
ing school of labour” and is able to inspire respect for 
its efficiency in every toiler and every honest man. 

Comrades, Hungarian workers, you have set the world 
an even better example than Soviet Russia by having 
been able at once to unite all Socialists on the platform 
oif genuine proletarian dictatorship. You are now faced 
with the most grateful and most difficult task of hold¬ 
ing your own in a rigorous war against the Entente. Be 
firm. If vacillation should manifest itself among the Social¬ 
ists who only yesterday gave their adherence to you, to 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, or among the petty 
bourgeoisie, suppress it ruthlessly. The lawful fate of 
the coward in war is the bullet. 
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You are waging the only legitimate, just and truly 
revolutionary war, a war of the oppressed against the 
oppressors, a war of the working people against the 
exploiters, a war for the victory of Socialism. All honest 
members of the working class all over the world are on 
your side. Every month brings the world proletarian 
revolution nearer. 

Be firm! Victory will be yours! 

May 27,1919 
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HEROISM OF THE WORKERS IN THE REAR. 

“COMMUNIST SUBBOTNIKS” 

(Excerpt) 

I have given the informalion about the communist 
subbotniks in the fullest and most delailed manner be¬ 
cause in this we undoubtedly observe one of the most 
important aspects of communist conslniction, to which 
our press pays insufficienl allention, and which all of 
us have as yet failed properly to appreciate. 

Less political fireworks and more atlenlinn to the 
simplest but living facts of communist conslruclion, tak¬ 
en from and tested liy actual life—this is the slogan 
which all of us, our writers, agilators, propagandists, 
organizers, etc., should repeal unceasingly. 

It was natural and inevitable in the first period after 
the proletarian revolution that we should be engaged 
primarily on the main and fundaineiilal task of over¬ 
coming the resistance of the bourge^oisie, of vanquishing 
the exploiters, of crushing their consjiiracy (like the 
“slaveowners’ conspiracy” to surrender Petrograd, in 
which all from the Black Hundreds and Cadets to the 
Mensheviks and Socialisit-Revolutionaries were involved). 
But simultaneously with this task, another task 
comes to the forefront just as inevitably and ever more 
imperatively as lime goes bn, viz., the more important 
task of positive communist construction, the creation of 
new economic relations, of a new society. 
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As I have had occasion to point out more than ontre, 
particularly in the speech I delivered at the meeting of 
the Pclrograd Soviet of Workers', Soldiers’ and Peas¬ 
ants’ Deputies on March 12,^^ the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is not only the use of force against the ex¬ 
ploiters, and not even mainly the use of force. The eco¬ 
nomic foundation of this use of revolutionary force, the 
guarantee of its effectiveness and success is the fact that 
the proletariat represents and creates a higher type of 
social organization of labour compared with capitalism. 
This is the essence. This is the source of the strength 
and the guarantee of the inevitalde complete triumph of 
Communism. 

The feudal organization of social labour rested on 
the discipline of the bludgeon, while the toilers, mbbod and 
tyrannized over by a handful of landlords, were utterly 
ignorant and downtrodden. The capitalist organization 
of social labour rested on the discipline of hunger, and, 
nofwithstanding all the progress of bourgeois culture 
and bourgeois democracy, the vasi mass of the toilers in 
the most advanced, civilized and democratic republics 
remained an ignorant and downtrodden mass of wage 
slaves, or oppressed peasants, robbed and tyrannized 
over by a handful of capitalists. The communist organi¬ 
zation of social labour, the first step towards which is 
Socialism, rests, and will do so more and more as lime 
goes o-n, on the free and conscious discipline of the toil¬ 
ers themselves who have thrown off the yoke both of the 
landlords and capitalists. 

This new discipline does not drop from the skies, nor 
is it born from pious wishes; it grows out o-f the mate¬ 
rial conditions of large-scale capitalist production, and 
out of them alone. Without them it is impossible. .\nd 
the repository, or the vehicle, o-f these material condi¬ 
tions is a definite historical class, created, organized, 
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united, trained, educated and hardened by large-scale 
capitalism. This class is the proletariat. 

If we translate the Latin, scientific, liislorical-philo- 
sophical term “dictatorship of the proletariat” into sim¬ 
pler language, it means just the following: 

Only a definite class, namely, the urban workers 
and the factory, industrial workers in general, is able to 
lead the whole mass of the toilers and exploited in the 
struggle for the overthrow of the yoke of capital, in the 
process of this overthrow, in the struggle to maintain and 
consolidate the victory, in the work of creating the new, 
socialist social system, in the whole struggle for the 
complete abolition of classes. (Let us observe in paren¬ 
thesis that the only scientific distinction between Social¬ 
ism and Communism is that the first term implies the 
first stage of the new society arising out of capitalism, 
while the second implies the next and higher stage.) 

The mistake the “Bernc”^® yellow International 
makes is that its leaders accept the class struggle and 
the leading role of the proletariat only in word and are 
afraid to think it out to its logical conclusion. They are 
afraid of that inevitable conclusion which particularly 
terrifies the bourgeoisie, and which is absolutely unac¬ 
ceptable to it. They are afraid to admit that the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat is also a period of class struggle, 
which is inevitable as long as classes have not been abol¬ 
ished, and which changes in form, being particularly fierce 
and particularly peculiar in the period immediately follow¬ 
ing the overthrow of capital. The proletariat does not 
cease the class struggle after it has captured political 
power, but continues it until classes are abolished—of 
course, under different circumstances, in difi*erent form 
and by different means. 

And what does the “abolition of classes” mean? All 
those who call themselvcss Socialists recognize this as 
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lh€ iiltimale goal of Socialism, but by no means all 
ponder over ils significance. Classes are large grou[>s of 
people which dilTer from each oilier by Ihe place they 
occupy in a historically determined system of social 
production, by their relation (in most cases fixed and 
fornnilaled in law) to the means of production, by their 
role in the social organization of la]):)ur, and, conse¬ 
quently, by the dimensions and inode of acquiring the 
share of social wealth of which they dispose. Classes are 
groups of people one of which can appropriate the la¬ 
bour of another owing to the dirferenl places they oc¬ 
cupy in a definite system of social economy. 

Clearly, in order to abolish classes ^olnplele13^ it is 
not enough to overthrow the exploilers, Ihc landlords 
and capitalists, not enough to abolish their rights of 
ownership; it is necessary also lo aliolish aU |>rlvate 
ownership of the means of prodiiclion, it is necessary to 
abolish the distinction between town and co.intiy, as 
well as the distinction between manual workers and brain 
workers. This requires a very long ixniod of lime. In 
order lo achieve this an onornioiis step forward must be 
taken in developing the productive forces; it is necessary 
to overcome the resistance (frequently passive, wliich 
is particularly stubborn and particularly difficult to over¬ 
come) of the numerous survivals of small production; 
it is necessary to overcome the enormous force of habit 
and conservatism which are (jonnecled willi these 
survivals. 

The assumption that all “toilers’’ arc equally car)a- 
ble of doing this work would bo an empty pliraisc, or 
the illusion of an anlcdiluvian, pre-Marxian socialist; for 
this ability does not come of ilself, but grows histori¬ 
cally, and grows onlij out of the material condilions of 
large-scale capitalist production. This ability, at the be¬ 
ginning of the road from capitalism to Socialism, is pos* 
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sessed by the proletariat alone. It is rapable of fiilfillinf? 
the gigantic task that confronts it, first, bccaaise it is the 
strongest and most advanced class in civilized societies; 
second, J>ecaiise in the most developed countries it con¬ 
stitutes the majority of the population, and third, l>e- 
cause in backward capitalist countries, like Russia, the 
majority of the population consists of seniiproletarians, 
i.e., of jK^ople who regularly live in a proletarian way part 
of the year, who regularly earn a part of their means of 
subsistence as wageworkers in capitalist enterprises. 

Those who try to solve the problems involved in the 
transition from capitalism to Socialism on the basis of 
general talk about liberty, equality, democracy in gen¬ 
eral, equality of the labouring democracy, etc., (as 
Kautsky, Martov and other heroes of the Berne yellow 
International do), thereby only reveal their petty-bour¬ 
geois, philistine nature and ideologically slavishly fol¬ 
low in the w^ake of the bourgeoisie. The correct solution 
of this problem can be found only in a concrete study 
of the specific relations between the specific class which 
has conquered political power, namely, the proletariat, 
and the whole nonproletarian, and also semiproletarian, 
mass of the toiling population—relations which do not 
take shap>c in fantastically harmonious, “ideal” condi¬ 
tions, but in the real conditions of the frantic resislainc*' of 
the bourgeoisie which assumes many and diverse forms. 

The vast majority of the population—and all the 
more so of the toiling population—of any capitalist 
country, including Russia, have thousands of times 
experienced, themselves and through their kith and kin, 
the oppression, the robbery and every sort of tyranny 
of capitalism. The imperialist war, i.e., the slaughter of 
ten million people in order to decide whether British or 
German capital wa,s to have supremacy in plundering 
the whole world, intensified, increased and deepened 
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these ordeals exceedingly, and made the people realize 
their meaning. Hence the inevitable sympathy displayed 
by the vast majority of tihe population, particularly the 
toiling masses, for the proletariat, because it is with 
heroic courage and revolutionary ruthlessness over¬ 
throwing the yoke of capital, overthrowing the exploiters, 
suppressing their resistance, and shedding its blood to pave 
the road for the creation of the new society, in which there 
will be no room for exploiters. 

Great and inevitable as may lie llieir petty-bourgeois 
waverings and vacillations liack to the bourgeois “or¬ 
der,” under the “wing” of the lK>iirgeoisie, the nonprole- 
tariaii and semiproletariaii masses of the toiling popu¬ 
lation cannot but recognize the moral and ixditical 
authority of the proletariat, wdiich is not only ov(?rthrow¬ 
ing the exploitiu’s and suppressing their resistance, but 
is building a new and higher social lie, a social disci¬ 
pline, the discipline of class-conscious and united work¬ 
ing people, who know no yoke, and no aiilhority except 
the authority of their own unity, of their own, more 
class-conscious, bold, solid, revolutionary and steadfast 
vanguard. 

In order to achieve victory, in order to build and 
consolidate Socialism, the proletariat must fulfil a two¬ 
fold or dual task: first, it must, by its supreme heroism 
in the revolutionary struggle against capital, win over 
the entire mass of the toilers and exploited; it must win 
them over, organize them and lead them in the struggle 
to O'verthrow the bourgeoisie and utterly suppress its 
resistance. Second, it must lead the whole mass of the 
toilers and exploited, as well as all the petty-bourgeois 
strata, into the road of new economic construction, into 
the road to the creation of new social ties, a new labour 
discipline, a new organization of labour, which will 
coinUne the last word in science and capitalist tech- 
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nology with the mass association of class-conscious work¬ 
ers creating large-scale socialist production. 

The second task is more difficult than the first, for 
it cannot possibly be fulfilled by single acts of heroic 
fervour; it requires the most prolonged, most persistent 
and most diflicult mass heroism in prosaic^ everyday 
work. But this task is more essential than the first, be¬ 
cause, in the last analysis, the deepest source of strength 
for viclories over tlie bourgeoisie and the sole guarantee 
of Ihc durability and permanence of this victory can 
only be a new and higher mode of social production, the 
subslitulion of large-scale socialist production for capi¬ 
talist and petty-lmurgeois production. 

^ ^ 

“Conmiunist subbotniks'’ are of such enormous 
historic significance precisely because they demonstrate 
the conscious and voluntary initiative of the workers 
in developing productivity of labour, in adopting a 
new labour discipline, in creating socialist conditions of 
economy and life. 

J. Jacoby, one of the few, in fact it would be more 
correct to say, one of the exceptionally rare German 
bourgeois democrats who, after the lessons of 1870-71, 
went over not to .chauvinism or national-liberalism, but 
to Socialism, once said that the formation of a single 
trade union was of greater historical importance than 
the battle of Sadowa.^^ This is true. The battle of Sadowa 
decided the supremacy of one of two bourgeois mon¬ 
archies, the Austrian or the Prussian, in creating a German 
national capitalist state. The formation of one trade 
union was a small slep iow’-ards the world victory of the 
proletariat over the bourgeoisie. And we may similarly 
say that the lirvSl communist subbotnik, organized by the 
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workers of the Moscow-Kazan Railway in Moscow on 
May 10, 1919, was of greater historical significance than 
any of the victories of Hindenburg, or of Koch and the 
British, in the imperialist war of 1914-18. The victories 
of the iniiperialists mean the slaughter of millions of 
workers for the sake of the profits of the Anglo-Amei'- 
ican and French billionaires, the bnitalily of doomed 
capitalism, which is overibloated and is rolling alive. The 
communist suJ)bolnik organized by the workers of the 
Moscow-Kazan Railway is one of the cells of the new, 
socialist society, whic^h brings to all the p(*oplcs of the 
earth emancipation fix>m the yoke of capital and from 
wars. 

Messieurs the lH)urgcois and their hangers-on, includ¬ 
ing the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, who 
are wont to regard themselves as the representatives of 
“public opinion,” jeer of course at tlie hopes of the 
Communists, call them “a baobiib tree in a mignonette 
pot,” sneer at the insignificance of the iniiiiber of sub- 
)x)lniks compared with the vast nuinber of cases of 
thieving, idleness, decline of productivity, spoilage of 
raw materials and finished goods, etc. Our reply to these 
gentry is: If the bourgeois intellectuals had <iedicated 
their knowiedge to assisting the toilers instead of giving 
it to the Russian and foreign capitalists in order to re¬ 
store their power, the revolution would have proceeded 
more rapidly and more peacefully. But this is utopian, 
for the issue is decided by the struggle of classes, and 
the majority of the intellectuals gravitate towards the 
bourgeoisie. Not with the assistance of the intellectuals 
will the proletariat achieve victory, but in spite of their 
opposition (at least in the majority of cases), remoiving 
those of them who are incorrigibly bourgeois, reform¬ 
ing, re-educating and subordinating the w^averers, and 
gradually winning ever larger sections of them to its 
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side. Gloating over the difficulties and setbacks of the 
revolution, sowing panic, preaching a return to the 
past—these are all weapons and methods of class strug¬ 
gle of the hoiirgeois intellectuals. The proletariat will not 
allow itself to be deceived l>y them. 

But if we lake the matter in its essence, has it ever 
happened in history that a new anode of production took 
root immediately, without a long succession of setbacks, 
blunders and relapses? Half a century after the abolition 
of serfdom there were still .quite a number of survivals 
of serfdom in the Russian countryside. Half a century 
after the abolition of slavery in America the position of 
the Negroes was .still very often one of semislavery. The 
bourgeois intellectuals, including the Mensheviks and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, are true to themselves in serving 
capital and in continuing to use utterly false arguments: 
before the proletarian revolution they accused us of be¬ 
ing utopian; after the revolution they demand that we 
wipe out all traces of the past with fantastic rapidity! 

But we are aiot Utopians and we know the real value 
of bourgeois “arguments”; we also know that for some 
time after the revolution traces of the old ethics will 
inevitably predominate over the young shoots of the 
new. When the new has just been born the old always 
remains stronger than it for some time; this is always 
the case in nature and in social life. Jeering at the fee¬ 
bleness of the young shoots of the new order, cheap 
scepticism of the intelHectuals and the like—these are, fes- 
senlially, methods of class struggle of the bourgeoisie 
against the proleia'riat, a defence of capitalism against So¬ 
cialism. We must carefully study the new shoots, we must 
devote the greatest attention to them, do everything to pi*o- 
mote their growth and “nurse” these feeble shoots. Some of 
them will inevitably perish. We cannot vouch that preci¬ 
sely the “communist subbotniks” will! play a particularly 
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iiiiportanl role. But that is not the point. The point is to 
foster each and every shoot of the new; and life will select 
the most virile. If the Japanese scientist, in order to help 
inaiikiiid vanquish s)*phills, had the patience to test six 
liundred and five preparations before he developed a six 
hundred and sixth which met definite requirements, then 
those who want to solve a more difficult problem, name¬ 
ly, to vanquish capitalism, must have the perseverance 
to try hundreds and thousands of new methods, means 
and weapons of struggle in order to elaborate the most 
suitable of them. 

The “communist subbotniks” are so important be¬ 
cause they were initiated by workers who were by no 
means placed in exceptionally good conditions, by work¬ 
ers of various specialities, and some with no speciality 
at all, just unskilled labourers, who are living under 
ordinary^ i.c., exceedingly hard, conditions. We all know 
very well the main cause of the decline in the productiv¬ 
ity of labour that is to be observed not only in Russia, 
but all over the world: it is ruin and impoverishment, 
embitterment and weariness caused by the imperialist 
war, sickness and malnutrition. The latter is first in im¬ 
portance. Starvation—that is the cause. And in order 
to do away wdth starvation, productivity of laibour must 
be raised in agriculture, in transport and in industry. 
Thus we get a sort of vicious circle: in order to raise 
productivity of labour we must save ourselves from star¬ 
vation, and in order to save ourselves from starvation 
we must raise productivity of labour. 

We know that in practice such contradictions are 
solved by breaking the vicious circle, by bringing about 
a radical change in the mood of the masses, .by the 
heroic initiative of individual groups which, against the 
background of such a radical change, often plays a 
decisive role. Tlie unskilled labourers and railway work- 
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era o\ Moscow (of course, we have in mind the majority 
of tiuin, and not a liandful of profiteers, officials and 
olher whilegiiards) are toiling people who are living in 
desperately hard conditions. They are conslanlly under¬ 
fed, and now, liefore the new harvest is gatliered, with 
the general worsening of the jfood situation, they are 
actually starving. And yet these starving workers, sur¬ 
rounded by the nialicious counterrevolutionary agitation 
of the Jxiurgeoisie, the Mensheviks and the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, :arc organizing '‘corniiiunist subbot¬ 
niks,’’ working overtime without any pay, and achieving 
an enormous increase in productivity of labour in spjite 
of the fact that tliey are weary, tormented, and exhausted 
from malnutrition. Is this not supreme heroism? Is this 
not the beginning of a change of momentous significance? 

In the last analysis, productivity of labour is the 
most important, the principal thing for tht? victory of 
the new social system. Capitalism created a productivity 
of labour unknown under serfdom. Capitalism can be 
utterly vanquished, and will J3e utterly vanquished, by 
the fact that Socialism creates a new and much higiier 
productivity of labour. This is a very difficult matter 
and must take a long time; but it has been started, and* 
that is the main thing. If in starving Moscow, in the 
summer of 1919, the starving workers who had gone 
through four trying years of imperialist war and anoth¬ 
er year and a half of still more trying civili war could 
start this great work, how will it develop later when we 
triumph in the civil war and win peace? 

Communism is the higher productivity of labour— 
compared with that existing under capitalism—of volun¬ 
tary, class-conscious and united workers employing ad¬ 
vanced technique. Communist subbotniks are extraordinar¬ 
ily valuable as the actual beginning of Communism; and 
this is a very rare thing, Ijecause we are in a stage when 
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“only the first steps in the transition from capitalism to 
Communism are being taken” (a;s our Parly program 
quite rightly says). 

Communism begins when the rank-and-file markers 
begin to display a self-sacrilicing concern that is un¬ 
daunted by arduous toil for increasing productivity of 
labour, for husbanding every pood of grain, coal, iron 
and other products, which do not accrue to the workers 
personally or to their “close” kith and kin, but to their 
“distant” kith and kin, i.e., to society as a whole, to 
tens and hundreds of millions of people united first in 
one socialist state, and then in a Union of Soviet Re¬ 
publics. 

In Capital, Karl Marx ridicules the pompous and 
grandiloquent bourgeois-democratic .great charter of 
liberty and the rights of man, ridicules all this phrase¬ 
mongering about liberty, equality and fraternity in gen¬ 
eral, which dazzles the petty bourgeois and philistines 
of all countries, including the present despicable heroes 
of the despicable Berne International. Marx contrasts 
these pompous declarations of rights to the plain, mod¬ 
est, practical, simple manner in which the question is 
treated by the proletariat: legislative enactment of a 
shorter working day is a typical .example of such treat¬ 
ment. The aptness and profundity of Marx's observation 
become the clearer and more obvious to us the more the 
content of the proletarian revolution unfolds. The “for¬ 
mulas” of genuine Communism differ from the pompous, 
intricate, and solemn phraseology of the Kautskys, the 
Mensheviks and the l^ialist-Revolutionaries and their 
beloved “brethren” of Berne in that they reduce every¬ 
thing to the conditions of labour. Less chatter about “la¬ 
bour democracy,” about “liberty, equality and frater¬ 
nity,” about “government by the people,” and all such 
stuff; the class-conscious workers and peasants of our 
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day sec the frick£*ry of Ihe l>Diirgeois intclteclual through 
these pompous phrases as oasily as a person of ordinary 
common sense and experience, .when ^glancing at tlie 
irreproachably “polished” features and inimaculale ap¬ 
pearance of the “fain fellow, dontcher know,” imme¬ 
diately and unerringly puts him down as “in all prob¬ 
ability, a scoundrel.” 

Fewer pompous phrases, more plain, everyday work, 
concern for the po^ of grain and the pood of coal! 
More concern for supplying this pood of grain and pood 
of coal needed by the hungry workers and ragged and 
barefooted peasants, not by means of huckstering, not 
in a capitalist manner, but by means of the jconscious, 
voluntary, boundlessly heroic labour of plain working 
men like the unskilled labourers and workers of the 
Moscow-Kazan Railway. 

We must all admit 'that traces of the bourgeois-in- 
telleclual phrasemongering approach to questions of the 
rcvoliilioii are observed at every step, everywhere, even 
in our own ranks. Our press, for example, does not 
fight sufficiently against these putrid survivals of the 
putrid, bourgeois-'democratic past; it does not sufficiently 
foster the simple, modest, commonplace but virile 
shoots of genuine Communism. 

Take the position of women. Not a single democratic 
party in the world, not even in the most advanced l>our- 
geois republic, has done in lens of years a hundredth 
part of what we did in the very first year we were in 
power. We literally did not leave a single stone standing 
of the despicable laws which placed women in a posi¬ 
tion of incqualiity, or which restricted divorce and sur¬ 
rounded it with disgusting formalities, or which denied 
recognition to illegitimate children and enforced a 
search for their fathers, etc.—laws, numerous survivals 
of which, to the shame of the bourgeoisie and of capi- 
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talism be it said, are to be ifound in all civilized coun¬ 
tries. ^We have a tlioiisand times the right to be proud 
of what we have done in this sphere. But the more 
thoroughly we have cleared the ground of the lumber 
of the old, bourgeois, laws and institutions, the clearer 
it is to us that we have only cleared the ground to build 
on, but are not yet building. 

Notwithstanding all the laws emancipating woman, 
she continues to be a domestic slave, because petty 
housework crushes, strangles, stultifies and .degrades her, 
chains her to the kitchen and to the nursery, and wastes 
hcM* labour on barbarously unproductive, petty, nerve- 
racking, stultifying and crushing drudgery. The real 
emancipation of women, real Communism, will begin 
only where and when a mass struggle l>egins (led by the 
proletariat wielding the power of the stale) against this 
petty domestic economy, or rather when its wholesale 
transformation into large-scafe socialist economy liegins. 

Do )we in practice pay sufficient attention to this 
question, which, theoretically, is indisputable for every 
GommunLst? Qf course not. Are we sufficiently solicitous 
about the young shoots of Communism which already 
exist in this sphere? Again we must say emphatically. 
No I Public dining rooms, creches, kindergartens'—^here 
we have examples of these i&lioots, here we have the sim¬ 
ple, everyday means, involving nothing pompous, 
grandiloquent or ceremonial, which can in actual fact 
emancipate women, which can /in actual fact lessen and 
abolisli their Inequality with men as regards their role 
in social production and public life. These .means arc 
not new, they (like all the material prerequisites for 
Socialism) were created by large-scale capitalism; but 
under capitalism they remained, first, a rarity, and sec¬ 
ond, which is particularly important, either profit^ 
making enterprises, with all the worst features of spec- 
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Illation, profiteering, cheating and iraiid, or '^acrobatics 
of bourgeois philanthropy, ’ which the best workers 
quite 2 'ighlly dclesled and despised. 

There is no doubt that the number of these institu¬ 
tions in our country has increased enormously and that 
they are beginning to change in character. There is no 
doubt that there is far more organizing talent ,ainong 
the working women and peasant women than we are 
aware of, that there are far more people than we think 
who are capable of organizing practical work, with the 
participation of large numbers of workers and of still 
larger numbers of consumers, without that abundance of 
talk, fuss, squabbling and chatter about plans, systems, 
etc., from which our swelled-headed “intelligentsia” or 
half-baked “Communists” “suffer.” But we do. not nurse 
these shoots of the new as we should. 

Look at the bourgeoisie I How excellently it knows 
how to advertise what it needs 1 See how what the capi¬ 
talists regard as “model” enterprises are lauded in mil¬ 
lions of copies of their newspapers; see how “model” 
bourgeois institutions are made an object of national 
pride I Our press does not take the trouble, or hardly 
tokes the trouble, to describe the best dining rooms or 
creches, in order, by daily insistence, to get some of them 
turned into models of their kind. It does not give them 
enough publicity, does not describe in detail what a sav¬ 
ing of human labour, what conveniences for the consum¬ 
er, what economy of products, what emancipation of 
women from domestic slavery, what an improvement in 
sanitary conditions can be achieved with exemplary 
communist labour and extended to the whole of society, 
to all the toilers. 

Exemplary production, exemplary communist sub¬ 
botniks, exemplary care and conscientiousness in< pro¬ 
curing and distributing every pood of grain, exemplary 
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dining rooms, exemplary cleanliness in such-and-such a 
workers’ apartment house, in such-and-such a block— 
all these should receive ten times more attention and 
care from our press, as well as from, every workers’ and 
peasants’ organization, than they receive now. All these 
arc young shoots of Communism; and it is our common 
and primary duty to nurse them. Difficult as our food 
and production situation is, in the year and a half of 
Bolshevik rule there has been undoubted progress along 
the whole front: grain procurements have increased from 
30,000,000 jioods (from August 1,1917, to August 1,1918) 
to 100,000,000 poods (from August 1, 1918, to May 1, 
1919); vegetable gardening has expanded, the margin of 
unsown land has diminished, railway transport has begun 
to improve notwithstanding the enormous fuel difficulties, 
and so Oin. Against this general background, and with the 
support of the proletarian state powei*, the young shoots of 
Communism will not wither; they will grow and blossom 
into complete Communism. 

* * * 

We must ponder very deeply over the significance of 
the “communist subbotniks,” in order that we may draw 
all the very imj[>ortant practical lessons that follow from 
this great beginning. 

The first and main lesson is that this beginning must 
have every assistance. The word “commune” is being 
bandied much too freely. Any kind of enterprise started 
by Communists or with their participation is very often 
at once declared to be a “commune,” it being not infre¬ 
quently forgotten that this very honourable title must be 
won by prolonged and persistent effort, by practical 
achievement in genuine communist construction. 

That is why, in my opinion, the decision that has ma¬ 
tured in the minds of the majority of the members of the 
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Central Executive GommiMee to repeal the decree of the 
Council of People’s Commissars, as far as it pertains to 
the title “’consumers' communes/’ is quite right. I^l the 
title be simpler—and, inckienta'lly, the defects and short¬ 
comings of the initial stages of I lie new organizational 
work will not be blamed on the “communes,” but (as in 
all fairness they should be) on bad Communists. It would 
be a good thing to eliminate the word “commune” from 
common me, to proliibit every firsfcomer from snalching 
at it, or to allow this title to be borne only by genuine 
communes, which have reuily demonsirated in practice 
(unanimously recognized by the whole of the surrounding 
population) that they are capable of organizing their 
work in a communist manner. First show that you are 
capable of working without remuneration in the interests 
of society, in Ihe intere.sts of all the toileis, show lhat 
you are capable of “working in a revolutionary way,” 
lhat you arc capable of raising productivity of laliour, 
of organizing the work in an exompliary mannert 
and then hold out your hand for the honourable title 
“commune”! 

In this respect, the “communist subbotniks” are a 
most valuable exception; for the unskilled labourers and 
railway workers of the Moscow-Kazan Railway first 
demonstrated by deeds that they are capable of working 
like Communists, and then adopted the title of “commu¬ 
nist subbotniks” for their undertaking. We must see to- it 
and make sure that in future anyone who calls his enter¬ 
prise, institution or undertaking a commune without hav¬ 
ing proved by hard work and practical success in pro¬ 
longed effort lhat it is organized on exemplary and truly 
communist lines, is mercilessly ridiculed and pilloried as a 
charlatan or a windbag. 

That great beginning, the “communist subbotniks,” 
must also be utilized for another purpose, namely, to 
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purge the Party. In the early period following the revolu¬ 
tion, when the masses of “honesit” and philisline-rainded 
people were particularly timorous, and when the bour¬ 
geois intelligentsia to a main, including, of course, the 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, played the 
lackey to the bourgeoisie and sabotaged, it was absolutely 
inevitable that adventurers and other pernicious elements 
should hitch themselves to the ruling party. There never 
has been, and there never can be, a revolution without 
that. The whole point is that the ruling party should be 
able, relying on a sound and strong advanced class, to 
purge its ranks. 

We started this work long ago. It must be continued 
steadily and untiringly. The mobilization of Ck>mmunists 
for the war helped us in this respect: the cowards and 
scoundrels fled the Parly’s ranks. Good riddance! Such 
a reduction in the Party’s membership means an enor¬ 
mous increase in its strength and weight. We must con¬ 
tinue the purging, and that new beginning, the “com¬ 
munist subbotniks,” must be utilized for this purpose: 
members should be accepted into the Party only after 
six months’, say, “trial,” or “probation,” at “working in a 
revolutionary way.” A similar test should be demanded 
of all members of the Party who joined after October 25, 
1917, and who have not proved by some special work or 
service that they are absolutely reliable, loyal and capable 
of being Communists. 

The purging of the Party, through the steadily increas¬ 
ing demands it will make in regard to working in a gen¬ 
uinely communist way, will improve the state apparatus^ 
and will bring ever so much nearer the final transition of 
the peaisants to the side of the revolutionary proletariat. 

Incidentally, the “communist subbotniks” have thrown 
a remarkably strong light on the class character of the 
slate apparatus under the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
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The Central CommitU^e of the Parly drafts a letter on 
“working in a revolutionary way.” The idea is suggested 
by the Central Committee of a parly with from 100,000 
fo 200,000 members (f assume that that is the number 
that will remain after a thorough purging; at present the 
membership is larger). 

The idea is taken up by the workers organized in 
trade unions. In Russia and the Ukraine they number 
about 4,000,000. The overwhelming majority of them 
are lor the stale power of the proletariat, for the proletar¬ 
ian dictatorship. Two hundred thousand and four million: 
such is the ratio of the “cogwheels,” if one may so ex¬ 
press it. Then follow the tens of miUions of peasants, 
who are divided into three main groups: the most nu¬ 
merous and the one standing closest to the proletariat is 
that of the semiprolctarians or poor peasants; then- come 
the middle peasants, and lastly the numerically very 
small group of kulaks or rural bourgeoisie. 

As long as it is possible to trade in grain and to 
make profit out of famine, the peasant will remain (and 
this will for some time be inevitable under the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat) a semitoiler, semiprofiteer. As 
a profiteer he is hostile to us, hostile to the proletarian 
state; he is inclined to agree with the bourgeoisie and 
their faithful lackeys, up to and including the Menshevik 
Sher or the Socialist-Revolutionary B. Chernenkov, who 
stand for freedom to trade in grain. But as a toiler, the 
peasant is a friend of the proletarian state, a most loyal 
ally of the worker in the struggle against the landlord 
and against the capitalist. As toilers, the peasants, the 
vast mass of them, the peasant millions, support the 
state “macliine” which is headed by the one or two 
hundred thousand Communists of the proletarian van¬ 
guard, and which consists of millions of organized pro- 
letariains. 
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A state more democratic, in the true sense of the 
word, one more closely connected with the toiling and 
exploited masses, has neoer yet existed. 

It is precisely such proletarian' work as is marked 
“communist subbotniks” and which is performed at 
these subbotniks, that will win the complete respect 
and love of the peasantry for the proletarian state. Such 
work, and such work alone, will completely convince 
the peasant that we are right, that Ciommunism is 
right, and make him our devoted ally, ao'd', hence, 
will lead to the complete elimination of our food 
difficulties, to the complete victory of Communism over 
capitalism in the matter of the production and dis¬ 
tribution of grain, to the unqualified consolidation of 
Communism. 

June 28, 1919 
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Comrades, according to the plan adopted by you and 
conveyed to me, the subject of today’s talk is the state. I 
do not know how familiar you are already with this sub¬ 
ject. If 1 am not mistaken your courses have only just be¬ 
gun and this is the first time you will be approaching this 
subject systematically. If that is so, then it may very well 
be that in the first lecture on this difficult subject I may 
not succeed in making my exposition sufficiently clear and 
comprehensible to many of my listeners. And if this should 
prove to be the case, I would request you not to be per¬ 
turbed by the fact, because the question of the state is a 
most complex and difficult one, perhaps one that more 
than any other has been confused by bourgeois scholars, 
writers and philosophers. It should not therefore be ex¬ 
pected that a clear understanding of this subject can be ob¬ 
tained from one brief talk, at a first sitting. After the first 
talk on this subject you should make a note of the passages 
which you have not understood or which are not clear to 
you, and return to them a second, a third and a fourth 
time, so that what you have not understood may be fur¬ 
ther supplemented and elucidated afterwards, both by 
reading and by various lectures and talks. I hope that we 
may manage to meet once again and that then we shall 
be able to exchange opinions on all supplementary ques¬ 
tions and to see what has remained most unclear. I also 
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hope that in addition) lo talks and lecturCvS you will devote 
some time to reading at least some of the most important 
works of Marx and Engels. I have no doubt that these 
most important works are to be found in the catalogues 
of literature and in the handbooks which are available in 
your library for the pupils of the Soviet and Party school; 
and although, again, some of you may at first be dismayed 
by the difficulty of the exposition, I must again warn you 
that you should not lie perturbed by this fact and that 
what is unclear at a first reading will become clear at a 
second reading, or when you subsc'qiionlly approach the 
question from a somewhat different angle. For I once 
more repeat that the question is so complex and has been 
so confused by liourgcois scholars and writers that any¬ 
body who desires to study this question seriously and to 
master it independenlly must attack it s<weral times, re¬ 
turn lo it again and again and consider the question from 
various angles in order to attain a clear and firm under¬ 
standing of it. And it will be all the easier lo return to 
this question because it is such a fundamental!, such a 
basic question of all politics, and because not only in such 
stormy and revohitionary times as the present, but even 
in the most peaceful times, you wall come across this ques¬ 
tion every day in any new’spaper in connection with any 
economic or political question. Every day, in one connec¬ 
tion or another, you will be returning to this question: 
what is the state, what is its nature, what is its significance 
and what is the attitude of our party, the parly that is 
fighting for the overthrow of capilalism, the Communist 
Party—what is its attitude to the state? And the chief 
thing is that as a result of your reading, as a result of the 
talks and lectures you will hear on the state, you should 
acquire the ability to approach this question independ¬ 
ently, since you will be meeting this question on the most 
diverse occasions, in connection with the most trifling 
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questions, in the most unexpected conjunctures, and in 
discussions and disputes with opponents. Only when you 
learn to And your way about independently in this ques¬ 
tion may you consider yourself sufficiently confirmed in 
your convictions and able with sufficient success to defend 
them against anybody and at any time. 

After these brief remarks, I shall proceed to deal with 
the question itself—what is the staite, how did it arise and 
what fundamentally should be the attitude to the state 
of the i)arty of the working class, whidh is fighting for 
the complete overthrow of capitalism—^the Communist 
Party? 

I have already said that you will scarcely find another 
question which has been so confused, deliberately and 
undellberately, by representatives of bourgeois science, 
philosophy, jurisprudence, political economy and journal¬ 
ism, as the question of the state. To this day this ques¬ 
tion is very often confused with religious questions; not 
only representatives of religious doctrines (it is quite nat¬ 
ural to expect it of them), but even people who consider 
themselves free from religious prejudice, very often con¬ 
fuse the specific question of the state with questions of 
religion and endeavour to build up a doctrine—very often 
a complex one, with an ideological, philosophical ap¬ 
proach and argumentation—which claims that the state 
is something divine, something supernatural, that it is a 
certain force, by virtue of which mankind has lived, and 
which confers on people, or which can confer on people, 
which brings with it, something that is not of man, but 
is given him from without—^that it is a force of divine 
origin. And it must be said that this doctrine is so closely 
bound up with the interests of the exploiting classes—^the 
landlords and the capitalists—^so serves their interests, has 
so deeply permeated all the customs, views and science of 
the gentlemen who represent the bourgeoisie, that you 
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willi meet with relics of it on every hand, even in the view 
of the state held by the Mensheviks and Socialist-Rev¬ 
olutionaries, who reject with disgust the suggestion that 
they are under the sway of religious prejudices and are 
convinced I hat they can regard the state with sober eyes. 
This question has been so confused and complicated be¬ 
cause it alFects the interests of the ruling classes more than 
any other (yielding in this respect only to the foundations 
of economic science). The doctrine of the state serves as 
a justification of social privilege, a justification of the exist¬ 
ence of exploitation, a justification of the existence of cap¬ 
italism—^and that is why it would be the greatest mis¬ 
take to expect impartiality on this question, to approach 
this question in the belief that people who claim to be 
scientific can give you a purely scientific view on the sub¬ 
ject. In the question of the state, in the doctrine of the 
state, in the theory of the state, when you have become 
familiar with this question and have gone into it sufficient¬ 
ly deeply, you will always discern the mutual struggle of 
different classes, a struggle which is reflected or expressed 
in a conflict of views on the state, in the estimate of the 
role and significance of the state. 

To approach this question as scientifically as possible 
we must cast at least a fleeting glance back on the his¬ 
tory of the rise and devdopment of the state. The most 
reliable thing in a question of social science, and one that 
is most necessary in order really to acquire the habit of 
approaching this question correctly and not allowing 
oneself to get lost in the mass of detail or in the immense 
variety of conflicting opinions—the most important thing 
in order to approach this question scientifically is not to 
forget the underlying historical connection, to examine 
every question from the standpoint of how the given 
phenomenon arose in history and what principal stages 
this phenomenon passed through in its development, and, 
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from the standpoint of its development, to examme what 
the given thing has become today. 

I hope tliat in connection with the question of the 
slate you will accjuaint yourselves with Engels’ book, The 
Origin oj the Familg, Private Property and the State. 
This is one of the iundamentai works of modern So¬ 
cialism, every sentence of which can be accepted with 
confidence, in the assurance that it has not been said at 
random but is based on immense historical and political 
material. Undoubtedly, not all the parts of this work 
have been expounded in an equally popular and coinprc- 
hensiblie way; some of them presume a reader who al¬ 
ready possesses a certain knowledge of history and eco¬ 
nomics. lUit 1 again repeat that you should not be per¬ 
turbed if on reading this work you do not understand it 
at once. That hardly happens with anyone. But returning 
to it later, when your interest has been aroused, you will 
succeed in understanding the greailcr part of it, if not the 
whole of it. 1 mention this Ixiok becamse it gives the cor¬ 
rect approach to the question in the sense men1ione<i. It 
begins with a historical sketch of the origin of the state. 

In order to approach this question correctly, as every 
other question—for example, the question of the origin 
of capitalism, the exploitation of man by man. Socialism, 
how Socialism arose, what conditions gave rise to it— 
every such question can be approached soundly and con^- 
fidently only if we cast a glance hack on the history of 
its development as a whole. In connection with this ques¬ 
tion it should first of all 1 k^ noted that the state has not 
always existed. There was a time when there was no slate. 
It appears wherever and whenever a division of society 
into classes appears, whenever exploiters and exploited 
appear. 

Before the first form of exploitation, of man by man 
arose, the first form of division into classes—slaveowners 
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and slaves—there existed the patriairchal family, or, as 
it is sometimes called, the clan family. (Clan—generation, 
kinship, when people lived together according to kinship 
and generation.) Fairly definite traces of these primitive 
times have survived in the life of many primitive peoples; 
and if you take any work whatsoever on primitive culture, 
you will always come across more or less definite de¬ 
scriptions, indications and recollections of the fact that 
ther(' was a time, more or less similar to primitive com¬ 
munism, when the division of society into slaveowners 
and slaves did not exist. And in those times there was no 
state, no special apparatus for the systematic application 
of force and the subjugation of people by force. It is such 
an apparatus that is called the state. 

In primitive society, when people lived in small family 
groups and were still at the lowest stages of development, 
in a condition approximating to savagery'—an epoch from 
whicli modern, civilized human society is separated by 
several thousands of years—^there were yet no signs of 
the existence of a state. We find the predominance of 
custom, authority, respect, the power enjoyed by the 
elders of the clan; we find this power sometimes accorded 
to women—^the position of women then was not like the 
downtrodden and oppressed condition of women today— 
but nowhere do we find a special category of people who 
are set apart to rule others and, for the sake and purpose 
of rulte, systematically and permanently to wield a cer¬ 
tain apparatus of coercion, an apparatus of violence, such 
as is represented at the present time, as you all realize, 
by the armed detachments of troops, the prisons and 
the other means of subjugating the will of others by 
i'orce—alll that which constitutes tJie essence of the 
state. 

If we abstract ourselves from the so-called religious 
teachings, subtleties, philosophical arguments and the vari- 
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Oils opinions advanced by bourgeois scholars» if we ab¬ 
stract ourselves from these and try to get at the real es¬ 
sence of the matter, we shall find that the state really 
does amount to such an apparatus of rule separated out 
from human society. When there appears such a special 
group of men who are occupied with ruling and nothing 
else, and who in order to rule need a special apparatus 
of coercion and of subjugating the will of others by 
force—^prisons, special detachments of men, armies, etc.— 
then there appears the state. 

But there was a time 'when there was no state, when 
general ties, society itself, discipline and the ordering of 
work were mainitained by force of custom and tradition, 
or by the authority or the respect enjoyed by the elders 
of the clan or by women—^who in those times not only 
frequently enjoyed equal status with men, but not infre¬ 
quently enjoyed even a higher status—and when there 
was no special category of persons, sipecialists in ruling. 
History shows that the state as a special apparatus for 
coercing people arose only wherever and whenever there 
appeared a division of society into classes, that is, a divi¬ 
sion into groups of people some of whom are permanently 
in a position to appropriate the labour of others, where 
some people exploit others. 

And this division of society into classes must always 
be clearly borne in mind as a fundamental fact of his¬ 
tory. The development of all human societies for thou¬ 
sands of years, in all countries without exception, reveals 
a general conformity to law, a regularity and consistency 
in this development; so that at first we had a society 
without classes—^the original patriarchal, primitive so^ 
ciety, in which there were no aristocrats; then we had a 
society based on slavery—^a slaveowning society. The 
whole of modem civilized Europe has passed through this 
stage—slavery ruled supreme two thousand years ago. 
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The vast majority of peoples of the other parts of the 
world also passed through this stage. Among the less de¬ 
veloped peoples traces of slavery survive to this day; you 
will find the institution of slavery in Africa, for example, 
at the present time. Slaveowners and slaves were the first 
important class divisions. The former group not only 
owned all the means of production—the land and the im¬ 
plements, however primitive they may have been in those 
times—^but also owned people. This group was known 
as slaveowners, while those who laboured and supplied 
liabour for others >vere known as slaves. 

This form was followed in history by another—feudal¬ 
ism. In the great majority of countries slavery in the 
course of its development evolved into serfdom. The fun¬ 
damental division of society w^as now into feudal land¬ 
lords and peasant serfs. The form of relations between 
people changed. The slaveowners had regarded the slaves 
as their property; the law had confirmed this view and 
regarded the slave as a chattel completely owned by the 
slaveowner. As far as the peasant serf was concerned, 
class oppression and dependence remained, but it was not 
considered that the feudal landlord owned the peasants 
as chattels, but that he was only entitled to their labour 
and to compel lliem to perform certain services. In prac¬ 
tice, as you know, serfdom, especially in Russia, where it 
survived longest of all and assumed the grossest forms, 
in no way differed from slavery. 

Further, with the development of trade, the appear¬ 
ance of the world market and the development of money 
circulation, a new class arose within feudal society—the 
capitalist class. From the commodity, the exchange of 
commodities and the rise of the power of money, there 
arose the power of capital. During the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury—or rather, from the end of the eighteenth century 
and during the nineteenth century—^revolutions took place 
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all over the world. Feudalism was eliminated in all the 
countries of Western Europe. This took place latest of 
all in Russia. In 1861 a rad>ical change took place in 
Russia as well, as a consequence of which one form of 
society was replaced by another—feudalism was replaced 
by capitalism, under which division into classes remained, 
as well as various traces and relics of serfdom, but in 
which the division into classes fundamentally assumed a 
new form. 

The owners of capital, the owners of the land, the 
owners of the mills and factories in all capitalist coun¬ 
tries constituted and still constitute an insignificant minor¬ 
ity of the population who have complete command of 
the labour of the whole people, and, consequently, com¬ 
mand, oppress and exploit the whole mass of labourers, 
the majority of whom are proletarians, wage workers, 
that procure their liivelihood in the process of production 
only by the sale of their own worker’s hands, their la¬ 
bour power. With the transition to capitalism, the peas¬ 
ants, who were already disunited and downtrodden in 
feudal times, were converted partly (the majority) into 
proletarians, and partly (the minority) into wealthy peas¬ 
ants who themselves hired workers and who constituted 
a rural bourgeoisie. 

This fundamental fact—^the transition of society from 
primitive forms of slavery to serfdom and finally to capi¬ 
talism—you must always bear in mind, for only by re¬ 
membering this fundamental fact, only by inserting all 
political doctrines into this fundamental framework will 
you be able properly to appraise these doctrines and un¬ 
derstand what they refer to; for each of these great pe¬ 
riods in the history of mankind—slaveowning, feudal and 
capitalist—embraces scores and hundreds of centuries 
and presents such a mass of political forms, such a variety 
of political doctrines, opinions and revolutions, that this 
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extreme diversity and immense variety can be under¬ 
stood—especially in- connection with the political, philo¬ 
sophical and other doctrines of bourgeois scholars and 
politicians—only by firmly holding, as to a guiding thread, 
to this division of society into classes, this change in the 
forms of class rule, and from this standpoint examining 
all social questions—economic, political, spiritual, reli¬ 
gious, etc. 

If you examine the slate from the standpoint of this 
fundamental division, you will find that before the divi¬ 
sion of society into classes, as 1 have already said, no 
state existed. But as the social division into classes arose 
and took firm root, as class society arose, the state also 
arose and took firm root. The history of mankind! knows 
scores and hundreds of countries that have passed through 
or are still passing through slavery, feudalism and capital¬ 
ism. Ill each of these countries, despite the immense his¬ 
torical changes that have taken place, despite all the 
political vicissitudes and all the revolutions associated 
with this development of mankind, in the transition from 
slavery through feudalism to capitalism and to the pres¬ 
ent world-wide struggle against capitalism, you will 
always discern the rise of the state. It has always been a 
certain apparatus which separated out from society and 
consisted of a group of people engaged solely, or almost 
solely, or mainly, in ruling. People are divided into ruled, 
and into specialists in ruling, those who rise above society 
and are called rulers, representatives of the state. This 
apparatus, this group of people who rule others, always 
takes possession of a certain apparatus of coercion, of 
physical force, irrespective of whether this violence over 
people is expressed! in the primitive club, or, in the epoch 
of slavery, in more perfected types of weapons, or in the 
firearms which appeared in the Middle Ages, or, finally, in 
modern weapons, which in the twaitieth century are 
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marvels of technique and are entirely based on the latest 
achievements of modern technology. The methods oi‘ vio¬ 
lence changed, but wJienever there was a slate there ex¬ 
isted in every society a group of persons who ruled, who 
commanded, who dominated and who in order to main* 
tiiin their power possessed an apparatus of physical coer¬ 
cion, an apparatus of violence, with those weapons which 
corresponded to the technical level of the given epoch. And 
by examining these general phenomena, by asking our¬ 
selves why no state existed when there were no classes, 
when there were no exploiters and exploited, and why it 
arose when classes arose—only in this way shall we Hnd 
a definite answer to the question of the essence of the 
state and its significance. 

The state is a machine for maintaining the rule of 
one class over another. When there were no classes in 
society, when, before the epoch of slavery, people la¬ 
boured in primitive conditions of greater equality, in condi¬ 
tions when productivity of labour was still at its lowest, 
and when primitive man could barely procure the where- 
wdlhal for the crudest and most primitive existence, a 
special group of people, specially separated off to rule 
and dominate over the rest of society, had not yet arisen, 
and could not have arisen. Only when the first form of 
the division of society into classes ap{>eared, only when 
slavery appeared, when a certain class of people, by con^ 
centrating on the crudest forms of agricultural l^our, 
could produce a certain< surplus, when this surplus was 
not absolutely essential for the most wretched existence 
of the slave and passed into the hands of the slaveowner, 
when in this way the existence of this class of slave¬ 
owners took firm root—^then in order that it might take 
firm root it was essential that a state should appear. 

And it did appear—the slaveowning state, an apparatus 
which gave the slaveowners power and enabled them to 
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rule over the slaves. Both society and the slate were then 
much smaller than they are now, they possessed an in¬ 
comparably weaker apparatus of communication—^the 
modern means of communication did not then exist. 
Mountains, rivers and seas were immeasurably greater 
obstacles than they are now, and the formation of the 
slate was confined within far narrower geographical bound¬ 
aries. A technically weak stale apparatus served a state 
confined within relatively narrow boundaries and a nar¬ 
row circle of action. Nevertheless, there did exist an ap¬ 
paratus which compelled the slaves to remain in slavery, 
which kept one part of society subjugated to and op¬ 
pressed by another. It is impossible to compel the greater 
part of society to work systematically for the other part 
of society without a permanent apparatus of coercion. So 
long as there were no classes, there was no apparatus like 
this. When classes appeared, everywhere and always as 
this division grew and took firmer hold, there also ap¬ 
peared a special institution—^the state. The forms of state 
were extremely varied. During the period of slavery we 
already find diverse forms of the state in the most ad¬ 
vanced, cultured and civilized countries according to the 
standards of the time—for example, in ancient Greece 
and Rome, which rested entirely on slavery. At that lime 
the difference was already arising between the monarchy 
and the republic, between the aristocracy and the democ¬ 
racy. A monarchy is the power of a single person, a re¬ 
public is the absence of any nonelected power; an aristoc¬ 
racy is the power of a relatively small minority, a democ¬ 
racy is the power of the people (democracy in Greek 
literally means the power of the people). All these differ¬ 
ences arose in the epoch of slavery. Despite these differ¬ 
ences, the state of the slaveowning epoch was a slave¬ 
owning state, irrespective of whether it was a monarchy 
or a republic, aristocratic or democratic. 
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In every course on the history of ancient times, when 
hearing a lecture on this subject you will hear about the 
struggle which was waged between the monarchical and 
republican states. But the fundamental fact is that the 
slaves were not regarded as liuinan beings—not only 
were they not regarded as citizens, they were not even 
regarded as human beings. Roman law regarded them as 
chattels. The law of manslaughter, not to mention the 
other laws for the protection of the person, did not ex¬ 
tend to slaves. It defended only the slaveowners, who 
were alone recognized as citizens with full rights. But 
whether a monarchy was instituted or a republic, it was 
a monarchy of tlie slaveowners or a republic of the slave¬ 
owners. All rights under them w^ere enjoyed by the slave¬ 
owners, while the slave was a chatlel in the eyes of the 
law: and not only could any sort of violence be [x;.p- 
petrated against a slave, but even the murder of a slave 
was not considered a crime. Slaveowning republics dif¬ 
fered in their internal organization: there were aristo¬ 
cratic republics and democratic republics. In an aristo¬ 
cratic republic a small number of privileged persons took 
part in the eleclions; in a democratic republic everybody 
took part in the elections—^but again only the slave¬ 
owners, everybody except the slaves. This fundamental 
fact must be borne in mind, l)ecause it throws more light 
than any other on the question of the state and clearly 
demonstrates the nature of the state. 

The stale is a machine for the oppression of one class 
by another, a machine for holding in obedience to one 
class other, subordinated classes. There are various forms 
of this machine. In the slaveowning state we had a mon¬ 
archy, an aristocratic republic or even a democratic re¬ 
public. In fact the forms of government varied extremely, 
but their essence was always the same: the slaves en¬ 
joyed no rights and constituted an oppressed class; they 
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were not regarded as human beings. We find the isame 
thing in the feudal state. 

The change in the form of exploitation transformed 
the slaveowning stale into the feudal state. This was of 
immense importance. In slaveowning society the slave 
enjoys no rights whatever and is not regarded as 
a human l)eing; in feudal society the peasant is 
tied to the soil. The chief token of serfdom was that 
the peasants (and at that time the peasants constituted 
the majority; there was a very poorly developed urban 
population) were considered attached to the land—hence 
the very concept serfdom. The peasant might work a def¬ 
inite number of days for himself on the plot assigned to 
him by the landlord; on the other days the peasant serf 
worked for his lord. The essence of class society re¬ 
mained: society was based on class exploitation. Only the 
landlords could enjoy full rights; the peasants had no 
rights at all. In practice their condition differed very liltle 
from the condition of slaves in the slaveowning state. 
Nevertheless a wider road was opened for their emancipa¬ 
tion, for the emancipation of the peasants, since the peas¬ 
ant serf was not regarded as the direct property of the 
landlord. He could work part of his time on his own plot, 
could, so to speak, belong to himself to a certain' extent; 
and with the wider opportunities for the development of 
exchange and trade relations the feudal system steadily 
disintegrated and the scope of emancipation of the peas¬ 
antry steadily widened. Feudal society was always more 
complex than steve society. There was a greater element 
of development of trade and industry, which even in 
those days led to capitalism. In the Middle Ages feudal¬ 
ism predominated. And here too the forms of state varied, 
here too we find both the monarchy and the republic, 
although the latter was much more weakly expressed. But 
ftlways th(5 fcpdal landlord was regarded as the only 
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ruler. The peasant serfs were absolutely excluded from 
all political rights. 

Both under slavery and under the feudal system a 
small minority of people could not dominate over the vast 
majority without coercion. Hislory is full of the constant 
attempts of the oppressed classes to throw off oppression. 
The history of slavery contains records of wars of eman- 
cipa!ion from slavery which lasted for decades. Inciden¬ 
tally, the name “Spartacist” now adopted by the German 
Communists—the only German party which is really 
fighting the yoke of capitalism—was adoptefl by them 
because Sparlacus was one of the most pro-minent heroes 
of one of the greate^st revolts of slaves, which took place 
about two thousand years ago. For many years the seem¬ 
ingly omnipotent Roman Empire, which rested entirely 
on slavery, experienced shocks and blows under the im¬ 
pact of a vast uprising of slaves who armed and united to 
form a vast army under the leadership of Spartacus. In 
the end they were defeated, captured and pul to torture 
by the slaveowners. Such civil wars mark the whoHe his¬ 
tory of the existence of class society. I have just men¬ 
tioned an example of the greatest of these civil wars in 
the epoch of slavery. The whole epoch of feudalism is 
likewise marked by constant uprisings of the peasants. 
For example, in Germany in the Middle Ages the struggle 
between the two classes—^the landlords and the serfs— 
assumed wide dimensions and was transformed into a 
civil war of the peasants against the landlords. You are 
all familiar with similar examples of repeated uprisings 
of the peasants against the feudal landlords in Russia. 

In order to maintain their rule and to preserve their 
power, the landlords had to have an apparatus by which 
they could unite under their subjugation a vast number 
of people and subordinate them to certain laws and reg¬ 
ulations; and all these laws fundamentally amounted to 
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one thing—the maintenance of the power of the land¬ 
lords over the peasant serfs. And this was the feudal state, 
which in Russia, for example, or in quite backward 
Asiatic countries, where feudalism prevails to this day— 
it differed in form—^was either republican or monarch¬ 
ical. When the slate was a monarchy, the rule of one 
person was recognized: when it was a republic, the par¬ 
ticipation of the elected representatives of landlord so- 
ci(»ty was in one degree or another recognized—this was 
in feudal society. Feudal society represented a division 
of classes under which the vast majority—the peasant 
serfs—were completely subjected to an insignificant mi- 
norily—the landlords, who owned the land. 

The development of trade, the development of com¬ 
modity exchange, led to the crystallization of a new 
class—the capitalists. Capital arose at the close of the 
Middle Ages, when, after the discovery of America, world 
trade developed enormously, when the quantity of pre¬ 
cious metals increased, when silver and gold became the 
instrument of exchange, when money circulation made 
it possible for individuals to hold tremendous wealth. 
Silver and gold were recognized as wealth all over the 
world. The economic power of the landlord class de¬ 
clined and the power of the new class—^the representa¬ 
tives of capital—developed. The reconstruction of society 
was such that all citizens supposedly became equal, the 
old division into slaveowners and slaves disappeared, all 
were regarded as equal before the law irrespective of 
what capital each owned; whether he owned land as 
private property, or was a starveling who owned nothing 
but his labour power—all were equal before the law. 
The law protects everybody equally; it protects the prop¬ 
erty of those who have it from attack by the masses who, 
possessing no property, possessing nothing but their la¬ 
bour power, grow steadily impoverished and ruined and 
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become converted into proletarians. Such is capitalist so¬ 
ciety. 

I cannot dwell on it in detail. You will return to this 
question when you come to discuss the program of the 
Party—^,yoii will then hear a description of capitalist so¬ 
ciety. This society advanced against serfdom, against the 
old' feudal system, under the slogan of liberty. But it was 
liberty for those who owned property. And when feudal¬ 
ism was shattered, which occurred at the end of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth 
century—in Russia it occurred later than in other coun¬ 
tries, in 1861—the feudal state was then superseded by 
the capitalist state, which proclaims liberty for the whole 
people as its slogan, which declares that it expresses the 
will of the whole people and denies that it is a class state. 
And here there developed a struggle between the Social¬ 
ists, who are fighting for the liberty of the whole peopte, 
and the capitalist state—^a struggle which has now led to 
the creation of the Soviet Socialist Republic and which 
embraces the whole world. 

To understand the struggle that has been started 
against world capital, to understand the essence of the 
capitalist slate, we must remember that when the capitalist 
state advanced against the feudal state it entered the fight 
under the slogan of liberty. The abolition of feudalism 
meant lil>erly for the representatives of the capitalist state 
and served their purpose, inasmuch as serfdom was break¬ 
ing down and the peasants had acquired the opportunity of 
owning as their full property the land which they had 
purchased for compensation or in part by quit rent—this 
did not concern- the state: it protected property no matter 
how it arose, because the state rested on private property. 
The peasants became private owners in all the modern 
civilized states. Even when the landlord surrendered part 
()f his land to the peasant, the state protected priv^ttj 
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properly, rewarding the landlord by compensation, sale 
for money. The slate as it were declared that it would 
fully preserve private proi>erty, and it accorded it every 
support and protection. The slale recognized the property 
rights of every merchant, industrialist and manufacturer. 
And this sotriety, based on private property, on the power 
of capital, on the complete subjection of the propertyless 
workers and labouring masses of the peasantry, proclaimed 
that its rule was based on liberty. Combating feudal¬ 
ism, it proclaimed freedom of property and was par¬ 
ticularly proud of the fact that the state had supposedly 
ceased to be a class state. 

Yet the state continued to be a machine which helped 
the capitalists to hold the poor peasants and the working 
class in subjection. But in outward appearance it was 
free. It proclaimed universal suffrage, and declared 
through its champions, preachers, scholars and philoso¬ 
phers, that it was not a class state. Even now, when the 
Soviet Socialist Republics have begun to fight it, they 
accuse us of violating liberty, of building a state based 
on coercion, on the suppression of some by others, 
whereas they represent a popular, democratic state. And 
now, when the world socialist revolution has begun, and 
just when the revolution has succeeded in some countries, 
when the fight against w^orld capital has grown partic¬ 
ularly acute, this question of the state has acquired the 
greatest importance and has become, one might say, the 
most buiming one, the focus of all political questions and 
of all political disputes of the present day. 

Whatever parly we take in Russia or in any of the 
more civilized countries, we find that nearly all political 
disputes, disagreements and opinions now centre around 
the conception of the state. Is the state in a capitalist 
country, in a democratic republic—especially one like 
Switzerland or America—^in the freest democratic re- 
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publics, an expi’ession of the popular will, llie sum-total 
of the general decision of the people, Ihe expression of 
the national will, and so forth; or is the stale a machine 
that enables the capitalists of ihe given country to main¬ 
tain their power over the working class and the peasantry? 
That is the fundamental question around which all polit¬ 
ical disputes all over the world now centre. What do they 
say about Bolshevism? The bourgeois press abuses Ihe 
Bolsheviks. You will not find a single newspaper that 
does not repeat the hackneyed accusation that the lk)l- 
sheviks violate popular rule. If our Mensheviks and So¬ 
cialist-Revolutionaries in their simplicity of heart (per¬ 
haps it is not simplicity, or perhaps it is the simplicity 
which the proverb says is worse than robbery) think that 
they discovered and invented the accusation that the Bol¬ 
sheviks have violated liberty and popular rule, they are 
ludicrously mistaken. Today not a single one of the richest 
newspapers in the richest countries, which spend tens of 
millions on their distribution and disseminate bourgeois 
lies and imperialist policy in tens of millions of copies— 
there is not one of these newspapers wdiich does not repeal 
these liasic arguments and accusations against Bolshevism, 
namely, that America*, England and Switzerland are ad¬ 
vanced states based on popular ruki, whereas the Bolshevik 
Republic is a state of bandits in which liberty is unknown, 
and that the Bolsheviks have violated the idea of popular 
rule and have even gone so far as to disperse the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly. These terrible accusations against the Bol¬ 
sheviks are repeated all over the world. These accusations 
bring us fulliy up against the question.—what is the state? 
In order to understand these accusations, in order to ex¬ 
amine them and have a fully intelligent attitude towards 
them, and not to examine them on hearsay but with a 
firm opinion of our own, we must have a clear idea of 
what the state is. Here we have capitalist states of every 
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kind and all the theories in defence of them which were 
created before the war. In order to answer the question 
properly we must critically examine all these theories and 
views. 

I have already advised you to turn for help to Engels’ 
book, The Origin of the Feunily, Private Property and the 
State. This book says that every state in which private 
ownership of the land and means of production exists, in 
wliieli capital dominates, however democratic it may be, 
is a capitalist state, a machine used by the capitalists to 
keep the working class and the poor peasants in subjec¬ 
tion; while universal suffrage, a Constituent Assembly, 
parliament are merely a form, a sort of promissory note, 
which docs not alter the essence of the matter. 

The forms of domination of the stale may vary: 
capital manifests its power in one way where one form 
exists, and in another way where another form exists— 
but essentially the powder is in the hands of capital, 
whether there are voting qualifications or not, or whether 
the republic is a democratic one or not—in fact the more 
democratic it is the cruder and more cynical is the rule of 
capitalism. One of the most democratic republics in the 
world is the United States of America, yet nowhere (and 
those who were there after 1905 probably know it) is the 
power of capital, the power of a handful of billionaires 
over the whole of society, so crude and so openly corrupt 
as in America. Once capital exists, it dominates the whole 
of society, and no democratic republic, no form of fran¬ 
chise can alter the essence of the matter. 

The democratic republic and universal suffrage were 
an immense progressive advance on feudalism: they have 
enabled the proletariat to achieve its present unity and 
solidarity, to form those firm and disciplined ranks which 
are waging a systematic struggle against capital. There 
w^as nothing even approximately resembling this among 
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the peasant serfs, not lo speak of the slaves. The slaves 
as we know revolted, rioted, started civil wars, but they 
could never create a class-conscious majority and parties 
to lead the struggle, they could not clearly realize what 
they were aiming for, and even in the most revolutionary 
moments of history they were always pawns in the hands 
of the ruling classes. The bourgeois republic, parliament, 
universaili suffrage—all represent great progress from the 
standpoint of the world development of society. Mankind 
moved towards capitalism, and it was capitalism alone 
which, thanks to urban culture, enabled the oppressed 
proletarian class to learn to know itself and to create the 
world working-class movement, the millions of workers 
organized all over the world in parties—the Socialist par¬ 
ties which arc consciously leading the struggle of the 
masses. Without parliamentarism, without an electoral 
system, this development of the working class would have 
been impossible. That is why all these things have ac¬ 
quired such great importance in the eyes of the broad 
masses of people. That is why a radical change seems to 
be so difficult. It is not only the conscious hypocrites, sci¬ 
entists and priests that uphold and defend the bourgeois 
lie that the slate is free and that it is its mission to defend 
the interests of all; so also do a large number of people 
who sincerely adhere to the old prejudices and who can¬ 
not understand the transition from the old capitalist so¬ 
ciety to Socialism. It is not only people who are directly 
dependent on the bourgeoisie, not only those who are op¬ 
pressed b> the yoke of capital or who have been bribed 
by capital (there are a large number of all sorts of scien¬ 
tists, artists, priests, etc., in the service of capital), but 
even people who are simply under the sway of the prej¬ 
udice of bourgeois liberty that have taken up arms against 
Bolshevism all over the world because of the fact that 
when it was founded the Soviet Republic rejected these 
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bourgeois lies and openly declared: you say your state is 
free, wliereas in reality, as long as there is private prop¬ 
erty, your state, even if it is a democratic republic, is 
nothing but a machine used by the capitalists to suppress 
the workers, and the freer the slate, the more clearly is 
this expressed. Exaanples of this are Switzerland in 
Europe and the United States in the Americas. Nowhere 
does capital rule so cynically and ruthlessly, and nowhere 
is this so clearly apparent, as in these countries, although 
they are democratic republics, no matter how finely they 
are painted and notwithstanding all the talk about labour 
democracy and the equality of all citizens. The fact is 
that in Switzerland and America capital dominates, and 
every attempt of the workers to achieve the slightest real 
improvement in their condition is immediately met by 
civil war. There are fewer soldiers, a smaller standing 
army, in these countries—Switzerland has a militia and 
every Swiss has a gun at home, while in America there 
was no standing army until quite recently—and so when 
there is a strike the bourgeoisie arms, hires soldiery and 
suppresses the strike; and nowhere is this suppression of 
the vrorking-class movement accompanied by such ruth¬ 
less severity as in- Switzerland and America-, and nowhere 
does the influence of capital in parliament manifest itself 
as powerfully as in these countries. The power of capital 
is everything, the stock exchange is everything, while 
parliament and elections are marionettes, puppets.... 
But the eyes of the workers are being opened more and 
more, and the idea of Soviet government is spreading 
wider and wider, especially after the bloody carnage 
through which we have just passed. The necessity for a 
relentless war on the capitalists is becoming clearer and 
clearer to the working cfoss. 

Whatever guise a republic may assume, even the most 
democratic republic, if it is a bourgeois republic, if it re- 
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tains private ownership of the land, mills and factories, 
and if private capital keeps the whole of society in wage 
slavery, that is, if it does not carry out what is pro¬ 
claimed in tlie program of our Party and in the Soviet Con¬ 
stitution, then this state is a machine for the suppression 
of some people by others. And we shall place this ma¬ 
chine in the hands of the class that is to overthrow the 
power of capital. We shall reject all the old prejudices 
about the state meaning universal equality—for that is a 
fraud; as long as there is exploitation there caimot be 
equality. The landlord cannot be the equal of the worker, 
or the hungry man the equal of the full man. The prole¬ 
tariat casts aside the machine which was called the state 
and before which people bowed in superstitious awe, be¬ 
lieving the old tales that it means popular rule—the pro¬ 
letariat casts aside this machine and declares that it is a 
bourgeois lie. We have deprived the capitalists of this 
machine and have taken it over. With this machine, or 
bludgeon, we shall destroy all exploitation. And when the 
possibility of exploitation no longer exists anywhere in the 
world, when there are no longer owners of land and 
owners of factories, and when there is no longer a situation 
in which some gorge while others starve—only when the 
possibility of this no longer exists shall we consign this 
machine to the scrap heap. Then there will be no state 
and no exploitation. Such is the view of our Communist 
Party. I hope that we shall return to this subject in sub¬ 
sequent lectures, and return to it again and again. 



ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 
IN THE ERA OF THE DICTATORSHIP 
OF THE PROLETARIAT 


I had intended in connection with the second aiiniver* 
sary of Soviet rule to write a small pamphlet dealing with 
the subject indicated in tlie title. But owing to the rush 
of everyday work I have been unable so far to get be¬ 
yond the preliminary preparations for certain of the sec¬ 
tions. I have therefore decided to essay a brief, summa¬ 
rized exposition of what, in my opinion, are the most 
essential ideas on the subject. A summarized exposition, 
of course, possesses many disadvantages and shortcom¬ 
ings. Nevertheless, a short magazine article may perhaps 
achieve the modest aim in view, which is, to present the 
problem and the groundwork for its discussion by the 
Communists m the various coimtries. 


I 

Theoretically, there can be no doubt that between 
capitalisin and Communism there lies a definite tran¬ 
sition period. It cannot but combine the features and 
properties of both these forms of social economy. This 
transition period cannot but be a period of struggle be¬ 
tween moribund capitalism and nascent Communism— 
or, m other words, between capitalism which has been 
defeated but not destroyed and Communism which has 
been born but which is still very feeble. 


8S-44B0 
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The necessity for a whole historical era distinguished 
by these features of a transition period should be obvious 
not only to Marxists, but to every educated person who 
is in any degree acquainted with the theory of develop¬ 
ment. Yet all the talk on the subject of the transition to 
Socialism which we hear from present-day representa¬ 
tives of petty-hourgeois democracy (and such, in spite oif 
their spurious Socialist label, are all the representatives 
of the Second International, including such individuals 
as MacDonald, Jean Longuet, Kautsky and Friedrich 
Adler) is marked by complete obliviousness to this obvi¬ 
ous truth. Petty-bourgeois democrats are distinguished by 
an aversion to class struggle, by the hope of managing 
without a class struggle, by an endeavour to smooth over 
and reconcile, to take the edge off sharp corners. Such 
democrats therefore either avoid recognizing any neces¬ 
sity for a whole historical period of transition from 
capitalism to Communism or regard it as their duty to con¬ 
coct schemes for reconciling the two contending forces, 
instead of leading the struggle of one of these forces. 

In Russia, the dictatorship of the proletariat must 
inevitably differ in certain particulars from that in the 
advanced countries, owing to the very great backwardness 
and petty-bourgeois character of our country. But the 
basic forces—and the basic forms of social economy— 
are the same in Russia as in any capitalist country, so 
that these peculiarities can appfy to only what is not most 
important. 

These basic forms of social economy are capitalism, 
petty commodity production and Communism, The basic 
forces are the bourgeoisie, the petty bourgeoisie (partic¬ 
ularly the peasantry) and the proletariat. 
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The economic system of Russia in the era of the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat represents a> struggle of the first 
steps of labour communistically united—on the scale of 
a single vast state—against petty commodity production 
and capitalism, the capitalism which still persists and> the 
capitalism which arises anew on the basis of petty com¬ 
modity production. 

In Russia, labour is united communistically for the 
reason that, firstly, private ownership of the means of 
production has been abolished, and, secondly, the prole¬ 
tarian state power is organizing large-scale production on 
state-owned land and in state-owned enterprises on a 
national! scale, is distributing labour power among the 
various branches of production and the various enter¬ 
prises, and is distributing large quantities of articles of 
consumption belonging to the state to the working 
people. 

We say '*the first steps” of Communism in Russia (so 
spoken of also in the program of our Party adopted in 
March 1919), because all these conditions have been only 
partially achieved in our country, or, to put it otherwise, 
the achievement of these conditions is only in its early 
stages. We accomplished instantly, at one revolutionary 
blow, all that can be instantly accomplished in general: 
for instance, on the first day of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, October 26 (November 8), 1917, private own¬ 
ership of land was abolished without compensation to the 
big proprietors; the big proprietors were expropriated. 
Within the space of a few months practically all the big 
capitalists, owners of mills and factories, joint-stock com¬ 
panies, banks, railways, and so forth, were also expro¬ 
priated without compensation. The state organization of 
large-scale production in industry and the transition from 
“workers’ control” to “workers’ administration” of fac¬ 
tories, millis and railways—^this, by and large, has already 
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been accomplished; but in relation to agriculture it has 
only just begun (“state farms," i.e., large farms organized 
by the workers’ state on state-owned land). Similarly, we 
have onfy just begun the organization of various forms 
of cooperative societies of small husbandmen as a transi¬ 
tion from petty commodity agriculture to communist agri* 
culture.’’^ llie same must be said of the state organization 
of the distribution of products in place of private trade, 
i.e., the state procurement and delivery of grain to tlie 
cities and of industrial products to the countryside. 
Available statistical data on this subject will be given 
below. 

Peasant farming continues to be petty commodity pro* 
duction. Here we have an extremely broad and very pro¬ 
foundly and firmly rooted basis for capitalism. On this 
basis capitaUsm persists and arises anew in a bitter strug¬ 
gle with Communism. The forms of this struggle are bag¬ 
trading and profiteering, as against state procurement of 
grain (and other products) and state distribution of prod¬ 
ucts in general. 


3 

In illustration of these abstract theoretical proposi¬ 
tions, we shall dte concrete data. 

According to the figures of Komprod (the People’s 
Commissariat of Food), state procurements of grain in 
Russia between August 1. 1917, and August 1, 1918, 
amounted to about 30,000,000 poods, and in the following 
year to about 110,000,000 poods. During the first three 

* The number of "state farms” and "agricultural communes” 
in Soviet Russia amounts to approximately 3,636 and 1,961 respec¬ 
tively, and the number of agricultural artels to 3,696. Our Central 
Statistical Board is at present making an exact census of all state 
farms and communes. The results will begin to become available 
in November 1919. 
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months of the next campaign (1919-20) total procure¬ 
ments will presumably attain to about 45,000,000 poods, 
as against 37,000,000 poods for the same period (August- 
October) in 1918. 

These figures obviously speak of a slow but steady 
improvement in the state of affairs from the point of view 
of the victory of Communism over capitalism. This im¬ 
provement is being achieved in spite of the difficulties 
without world parallel, caused by the civil war, which 
the Russian and foreign capitalists are organizing, har¬ 
nessing all the forces of the strongest powers in the 
world. 

Therefore, in spite of the lies and slanders of the 
bourgeoisie of all countries and of their confessed and 
unconfessed henchmen (the “Socialists” of the Second 
International), one thing remains beyond dispute, viz., 
that from the point of view of the basic economic prob¬ 
lem of the dictatorship of the proletariat, the victory of 
Communism over capitalism in our country is assured. 
All over the world the bourgeoisie is raging and fuming 
against Bolshevism and is organizing military expeditions, 
plots, etc., against the Bolsheviks just because it fully 
realizes that our .success in reconstructing our social econ- 
om»y is inevitable, provided we are not crushed by mili¬ 
tary force. And its attempts to crush us in this way are not 
succeeding. 

The extent to which we have already vanquished capi¬ 
talism hi the short time we have had at our disposal, and 
amidst the incredible difficulties under which we have 
had to work, will be seen from the following summarized 
figures. The Central Statistical Board has just prepared 
for the press data regarding the production and consump¬ 
tion of grain, not, it is true, for the wholte of Soviet Rus¬ 
sia, but for twenty-six of her provinces. 

The results are as follows; 
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26 Prov¬ 
inces of So¬ 
viet Russia 
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Producing 
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1 Urban 4A 
Rural 28.6 

CO 

^ 20.9 

20.6 

41.6 

481.8 

9.6 

16.9 

Consuming 

provinces 

Urban 5.0 
Rural 18.8 

114.0 

20.0 

12.1 

20.0 

27.8 

40.0 

151.4 

6.8 

11.0 

Total—(26 
provinces) 

62.7 

739.4 

53.0 

68.4 

714.7 

13.6 


Thus, approximately half Uie amount of grain sup¬ 
plied to the cities is provided by the Commissariat of 
Food and the other half by profiteers. This same propor¬ 
tion is revealed by a careful survey, made in 1918, of the 
food consumed by city workers. It should be borne in 
mind that for bread supplied by tlie slate the worker pays 
one-ninth of what he pays the profiteer. The profiteering 
price for bread is ten times greater than the state price. 
1’hat is what is revealed by an accurate study of work¬ 
ers’ budgets. 


4 

if one carefully reflects on the figures quoted, one finds 
that they present an exact picture of the fundamental 
features of Russia’s present-day economy. 

The working people have been emancipated from their 
age-old oppressors and exploiters, the landlords and capi- 
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talists. This step in the direction of real freedom and real 
eqnality, a step which for its extent, its size, its rapidity, 
is without parallel in the world, is ignored by the fol¬ 
lowers of the bourgeoisie (including tbe petty-bourgeois 
democrats), who when they talk of freedom and equality 
moan parliamentary bourgeois democracy, which they 
falsely declare to be “democracy” in general, or “pure 
democracy” (Kautsky). 

But the working people are concerned only with real 
equality and real freedom (freedom from the landlords 
and capitalists), and that is why they stand so firmly for 
Soviet government. 

In this peasant country, those who were the first to 
gain, to gain most and gain immediately from the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat were the peasants as a whole. 
The peasant in Russia starved under the landlords and 
capitalists. Throughout the long centuries of our history, 
the peasant never had the opportunity of working for 
himself: he starved, while surrendering hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of poods of grain to the capitalists, for the cities 
and for foreign delivery. Hie peasant far the first time 
worked for himself and fed better than the dty dweller 
under the dictatorship of the proletariat. For the first 
time the peasant saw real freedom—^freedom to eat his 
bread, freedom from starvation. In the distribution of the 
land, as we know, equality has been established to the 
maximum: in the vast majority of cases the peasants are 
dividing the land according to the number of “mouths” 
to feed. 

Sodalism means the abolition of classes. 

In order to abolish classes it is necessary, firstly, to 
overthrow the Ilandloixls and capitalists. This part of our 
task has been accomplished, but it is only a part, and 
moreover, not the most difficult part. In order to abolish 
classes it is necessary, secondly, to abolish the difference 
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between workingman and peasant, to make them all 
workers. This cannot be done all at once. This task is in¬ 
comparably more difficult and will of necessity be a pro¬ 
tracted one. It is not a problem that can be solved by 
overthrowing a class. It can be solved only by the organ¬ 
izational reconstruction of the whole social economy, by 
a transition from individual, disunited, petty commodify 
production to large-scale social production. This transi¬ 
tion must of necessity be extremely protracted. It may 
only be delayed and complicated by hasty and incautious 
administrative legislation. It can be accelerated only by 
affording such assistance to the peasant as will enablie him 
immensely to improve his whole agricultural technique, 
to reform it radically. 

In order to solve the second and most difficult part 
of the problem, the proletariat, after having defeated the 
bourgeoisie, must unswervingly conduct its policy to¬ 
wards the peasantry along the following fundamental lines: 
the proletariat must separate, demarcate the peasant 
toiler from the peasant owner, the peasant worker from 
the peasant huckster, the peasant who labours from the 
peasant who profiteers. 

In this demarcation lies the whole essence of So¬ 
cialism. 

And it is not surprising that the Socialists who are 
socialists in word but petty-bourgeois democrats in> deed 
(the Martovs, the Chernovs, the Kautskys, and so on) do 
not understand this essence of Socialism. 

The demarcation we here refer to is extremely dif¬ 
ficult, for in actual life all the features of the “peasant,” 
however diverse they may be, however contradictory they 
may be, are fused into one whole. Nevertheless, demarca¬ 
tion is possible; and not only is it possible, it inevitably 
follows from the conditions of peasant economy and 
peasant life. The toiling peasant has for ages been op- 
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pressed by the landlords, the capitalists, the hucksters and 
profiteers and hy their state, including even the most 
democratic bourgeois republics. Throughout the ages the 
toiling peasant has educated himself to hate and loathe 
these oppressors and exploiters, and this “education,” en¬ 
gender^ by the conditions of life, compels the peasant 
to seek for an alliance with the workers against the capi¬ 
talist and against the profiteer and trader. Yet at the same 
time, economic conditions, the conditions of commodity 
production, inevitably turn the peasant (not always, but in 
the vast majority of cases) into a huckster and profiteer. 

The statistics quoted above reveal a striking differ¬ 
ence between the peasant toil^ and the peasant profiteer. 
That peasant who during 1918-19 delivered to the hungry 
workers of the cities 40,000,000 poods of grain at flxed 
state prices, who deUverod this grain to the state agencies 
in spite of all the shortcomings of the latter, shortcomings 
which are fully realized hy the workers’ government, hut 
which are unavoidable in the first period of the transi¬ 
tion to Socialism—^that peasant is a toiling peasant, a 
comrade on an equal footing with the socialist worker, 
his faithful ally, his kin brother in the fight against the 
yoke of capital. Whereas that peasant who clandestinely 
sold 40,000,000 poods of grain at ten times the slate 
price, taking advantage of the need and hunger of the 
city worker, deceiving the state, and everywhere increas¬ 
ing and creating deceit, robbery and fraud—that peasant 
is a profiteer, an ally of the capitalist, a class enemy of 
the worker, an exploiter. For whoever possesses a sur¬ 
plus of grain gathered from land belonging to the whole 
state with the help of implements in which in one way 
or another is embodied the labour not only of the peasant 
but also of the worker and so on, whoever possesses a 
surplus of grain and profiteers in that grain is an ex¬ 
ploiter of the hungry worker. 
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You are violators of freedom, equality and democ¬ 
racy—they shout at us on all hands, pointing to the in¬ 
equality of the worker and the peasant under our con- 
slitution, to the dispersal of the Constituent Assembly, to 
the forcible confiscation of surplus grain, and so forth. We 
reply: Never in the world has there been a state which 
has done so much to remove the actual inequality, the 
actual lack of freedom from which the toiling peasant has 
suffered for centuries. But we shall never recognize equal¬ 
ity with the peasant profiteer, just as we do not recognize 
“equality” between the exploiter and the exploited, be¬ 
tween the full and the hungry, nor the “freedom” of the 
former to rob the latter. And those educated people who 
refuse to recognize this difference we shall treat as White- 
guards, even though they may call themselves demo¬ 
crats, Socialists, internationalists, Eautskys, Chernovs o** 
Martovs. 


5 

Socialism means the abolition of classes. The dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat has done all it could to abolish 
classes. But classes cannot be abolished all at once. 

And classes remain and will remain in the era of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. When classes disappear the 
dictatorship will become unnecessary. Without the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat they will not disappear. 

Classes have remained, but in the era of the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat every class has undergone a change, 
and the relations between the classes have also changed. 
The class struggle does not disappear under the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat; it merely assumes different forms. 

Under capitalism the proletariat was an oppressed 
class, a class bereft of all ownership in the means of pro¬ 
duction, the only class which stood directly and complete- 
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ly opposed to the bourgeoisie, and therefore the only one 
capable of being revolutionary to the very end. Having 
overthrown the bourgeoisie and conquered political power, 
the proletariat has become the ruling class; it holds the 
power of state, it has the disposal of the means of pro¬ 
duction that have already been socialized; it guides the 
wavering and intermediary elements and classes; it crushes 
the enhanced energy of resistance of the exploiters. All 
these are specific tasks of the class struggle, tasks which 
the proletariat formerly did not set itself, and could not 
have set itself. 

The class of exploiters, the landlords and capitalists, 
has not disappeared and cannot disappear all at once under 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. The exploiters have 
been smashed, but not destroyed. They still have an inter¬ 
national base in the form of international capital, a branch 
of which they represent. They still retain a part of cer¬ 
tain means of production, they still have money, they still 
have vast social connections. Just because they have been 
defeated, their energy of resistance has increased a hun¬ 
dred- and thousandfold. The “art” of state, military and 
economic administration gives them a superiority, and a 
very great superiority, so that their importance is incom¬ 
parably greater than their numerical strength among the 
population would warrant. The class struggle waged by 
the overthrown exploiters against the victorious van¬ 
guard of the exploited, i.e., the proletariat, has become 
incomparably more bitter. And it cannot be otherwise in 
the case of a revolution, if this concept is not replaced (as 
it is by aH the heroes of the Second International) by re¬ 
formist illusions. 

Lastly, the peasantry, like the petty bourgeoisie in gen¬ 
eral, occupies a halfway, interm^ary position even un¬ 
der the dictatorship of the proletariat: on the one hand, 
it consists of a fairly large (and in backward Russia, a 
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vast) mass of toilers, united by the common interest < 
the toilers to emancipate themselves from the landlord ar 
the capitalist; on the other hand, it consists of disunite 
small masters, property OAvners and traders. Such a 
economic position inevitably gives rise to vacillation be 
tween the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. And in view o 
the acute form which the struggle between these latter hai 
assumed, in view of the incredibly severe break-up of all 
social relations, and in view of the great attachment of 
the peasants and the petty bourgeoisie generally to the 
old, the routine and the unchangeable, it is only natural 
that we should inevitably find them swinging from one 
side to the other, that we should find them wavering, 
changeabte, uncertain, and so on. 

The task of the proletariat in relation to this class— 
or to these social elements—^is to guide it, to strive to 
establish its influence over it. The proletariat must lead 
the vacillating and unstable along with it. 

If we compare all the basic forces and classes and 
their interrelations, as modified by the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, we shall realize how unutterably non¬ 
sensical and theoretically stupid is the common petty- 
bourgeois idea, shared by all representatives of the Second 
International, that the transition to Socialism is possible 
“by means of democracy” in general. The fundamental 
source of this error lies in the prejudice inherited from 
the bourgeoisie that “democracy” is something absolute 
and not concerned with classes. As a matter of fact, 
democracy itself passes into an entirely new phase under 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, while the class strug¬ 
gle rises to a higher level and dominates over each and 
every form. 

General talk about freedom, equality and democracy is 
in fact but a stereotyped repetition of concepts which 
are only a cast from the relations of commodity produc- 
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tion. To attempt to solve the concrete problems of the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat by means of such general talk 
is to accept the theories and principles of the bourgeoisie 
all along the line. From the point of view of the prole¬ 
tariat, the question can be put only in the following way: 
freedom from the oppression of which class? equality of 
which class with which? democracy based on private 
property, or on a struggle for the abolition of private 
property?—^and so forth. 

Long ago Engels in his Anti-Diiliring explained that the 
concept equality is a cast from the relations of commodity 
production and becomes a prejudice if equality is not un¬ 
derstood to mean tlie abolition of classes. This elementary 
truth regarding the distinction between the bourgeois 
democratic and the socialist conception of equality is con¬ 
stantly being forgotten. But if it is not forgotten, it becomes 
obvious that by overthrowing the bourgeoisie the prole¬ 
tariat takes tlie most decisive step towards the abolition 
of classes, and that in order to complete the process the 
proletariat must continue its class struggle, making use 
of the apparatus of state power and employing various 
methods of combating, influencing and bringing pressure 
to bear on the overthrown bourgeoisie and the yacJllating 
petty bourgeoisie. 

(To be continued)* 

October 30, 1919 


* Tlie article was not completed.— Ed. 



THE TASKS OF THE YOUTH LEAGUES 


(speech delivered at the third all-russian congress 

OF THE RUSSIAN YOUNG COMMUNIST LEAGUE) 

OCTOBER 2, 1920 

(The Congress greets Lenin with a stormy ovation.) 

Comrades, I would like to discuss today the funda¬ 
mental tasks of the Young Communist League and, in this 
connection, what the youth organizations in a socialist re¬ 
public should be like in general. 

It is all the more necessary to deal with this question 
because in a certain sense it may be said tliat it is pre¬ 
cisely the youth that will be faced with the real tusk of 
cre.'iting a communist society. For it is clear that the gen¬ 
eration of workers that was brought up in capitalist so¬ 
ciety can, at best, accomplish the task of destroying the 
foundations of the old, capitalist social life, which was 
built on exploitation. At best it can accomplish the task 
of creating a social system that would help the proletariat 
and the toiling classes to retain power and to lay a firm 
foundation, on which only the generation that is start¬ 
ing to work under the new conditions, in a situation in 
which exploiting rdations between men no longer exist, 
can build. 

And so, in approaching the tasks of the youth from 
this angle, I must say that the tasks of the youth in gen¬ 
eral, and of the Young Commimist League and all other 
organizations in particular, may be summed up in one 
word: learn. 
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Of course, this is only '‘one word/’ It does not answer 
Ihe principal and most essential questions: what to learn, 
and how to learn? And the whole point here is tliat with 
the transformation of the old capitalist society, the teach¬ 
ing, training and education of the new generations that 
will create the communist society cannot be conducted on 
the old lines. The teaching, training and education of the 
youth muat proceed from< the material that has been left 
to us by the oldi society. We can build Communism only 
from the sum of knowledge, organizations and institu¬ 
tions, only with the stock of human forces and means that 
have been left to us by the old society. Only by radically 
remoulding the teaching, organization and training of the 
youth shall we be able to ensure that the etlorts of the 
younger generation will result in the creation of a society 
that wilfl be unlike the old society, i.e., in the creation of 
a communist society. That is why we must deal in detail 
with the question of what we should teach the youth and 
how the youth should learn if it really wants to justify the 
name of communist youth, and how it should be trained 
so as to be able to complete and consummate what we 
have started. 

I must say that the first and most natural reply would 
seem to be that the Youth League, and the youth in gen¬ 
eral that wants to pass to Communism, should learn Com¬ 
munism. 

But this reply—“learn Communism”—^is too general. 
What do we need in order to learn Communism? What 
must be singled out from the sum of general knowledge 
to acquire a knowledge of Communism? Here a number 
of dangers arise, which often manifest themselves when¬ 
ever the task of learning Communism is presented incor¬ 
rectly, or when it is interpreted too one-sidedly. 

Naturally, the first thought that enters one’s mind is 
that learning Communism means imbibing the sum of 
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knowledge that is contained in communist textbooks, 
pamphlets and books. But such a delinition of the study 
of Communism would be too crude and inadequate. If the 
study of Communism consisted solely in imbibing what 
is contained in communist books and pamphlets, we might 
atl too easily obtain communist text-jugglers or brag¬ 
garts, and this would very often cause us harm and 
damage, because such people, having learned by rote 
what is contained in communisit books and pamphlets, 
would prove incapable of combining this knowledge, and 
would be unable to act in the way Comm unis m really 
demands. 

One of the greatest evils and misfortunes lleft to us 
by the old capitalist society is the complete divorcement 
of books from practical life; for we have had books in 
which everything was described in the best possible man'- 
ner, yet these books in the majority of cases were most 
disgusting and hypocritical lies that described capitalist 
society falsely. 

That is why it would be extremdy wrong merely to 
absorb what is written in books about Communism. In 
our speeches and articles we do not now merely repeat 
what was formerly said about Communism, because our 
speeches and articles are connected with our daily work 
in every branch. Without work, without struggle, an ab¬ 
stract knowledge of Commimism obtained from commu¬ 
nist pamphlets and books would be absolutely worthless, 
for it would continue the old divorcement of theory from 
practice, that old divorcement which constituted the most 
disgusting feature of the old bourgeois society. 

It would be still more dangerous to start to imbibe only 
communist slogans. If we did not realize this danger in 
time, and if we did not direct all our efforts to avert this 
danger, the half million or million young men and women 
who called themselves Communists after studying Com- 
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munisni in this way would only occasion great damage 
to the cause of Communism. 

Here the question arises: how should we combine all 
this for the study of Communism? What must we take 
from the old school, from the oild science? The old school 
declared that its aim was to produce men with an all¬ 
round education, to teach the sciences in general. We 
know that this was utterly false, for the whole of society 
was based and maintained on the division of men into 
classes, into exploiters and oppressed. Naturally, the whole 
of the old school, being thoroughly imbued with the class 
spirit, imparted knowledge only to the children of the 
bourgeoisie. Every word was falsified in the interests of 
the bourgeoisie. In these schools the younger generation 
of workers and peasants were not so much educated as 
drilled in the interests of this bourgeoisie. They were 
traiinecl in such a way as to Jje useful servants of the 
bourgeoisie, able to create profits for it without disturb¬ 
ing its p<?ace and leisure. That is why, while rejecting 
the old school, we have made it our task to take 
from it only wliat we require for real communist educa¬ 
tion. 

This brings me to the reproaches and accusations 
which we constantly hear levelled at the old school, and 
which often lead to totally wrong conclusions. It is said 
that the oM school was a* school of cramming, grinding, 
learning by rote. That is true, but we must distinguish 
between what was bad in the old school and what is use¬ 
ful for us, and we must be able to choose from it what 
is necessary for Communism. 

The old school was a school of cramming; it com¬ 
pelled pupils to imbibe a mass of useless, superfluous, 
barren knowledge, which clogged the brain and trans¬ 
formed the younger generation into bureaucrats regi¬ 
mented according to one single pattern. But you would 
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be commitling a great mistake if you aliempted to draw 
the conclusion lliat one can become a ConunuiiLst with¬ 
out acquiring what human knowledge has accumulated. 
It would be a mistake to think that it is enough to learn 
communist slogans, the conclusions ol commimisl 
science, without acquiring the sum of knowledge of which 
Communism itself is a consequence. Marxism is an ex¬ 
ample of how ('.ommunism arose out of the sum of 
human knowledge. 

You have read and heard that communist theory, the 
science of Communism, mainly creatini by Marx, that 
this doctrine of Marxism has ceased to be the product 
of a single Socialist of the nineteenth century, even 
though he was a< genius, and that it has become the 
teaching of millions and tens of millions of proletarians 
all over the world, who are applying this teaching in 
their struggle against capitalism. And if you were to ask 
why the teachings of Marx w'ere able to capture the hearts 
of millions and tens of millions of the most revolutionary 
class, you would receive only one answer: it was ])ecun]se 
Marx took his stand on the firm foundation of the hu¬ 
man kr.owledge acquired under capitalism. Having stud¬ 
ied the laws of development of human society, Marx 
realized the inevitability of the development of capital¬ 
ism, which was leading to Communism. And the prin¬ 
cipal thing is that he proved this only on the basis of 
the most exact, most detailed and most profound study 
of this capitalist society, by fully assimilating all that 
earlier science had produced. He critically reshaped every¬ 
thing that had been created by human society, not 
ignoring a single point. Everything that had been created 
by human thought he reshaped, criticized, tested on the 
working-class movement, and drew conclusions which 
people restricted by bourgeois limits or bound by bour¬ 
geois prejudices could not draw. 
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We must bear this in mind when, lor example, wc talk 
about proletarian culture. Unless we clearly undersland 
that only by an< exact knowtedge of the culture created by 
the whole development of mankind and that only by re¬ 
shaping this culture can we build proletarian culture— 
iiiiless we understand that we shall not be able to solve 
this problem. Proletarian culture is not something that 
has sprung nobody knows whence, it is not an invention 
of people who call themselves experts in proletarian cul¬ 
ture. That is all nonsense. Proletarian culture must be the 
result of a natural <ievelopiiienl of the stores of knowledge 
which mankind has accumulated under the yoke of capi¬ 
talist society, landlord society, bureaucratic society. All 
these roads and paths have led, are leading, and continue 
to lead to proletarian culture, in the same way as political 
economy, reshaped by Marx, showed us what human so¬ 
ciety must come to, showed us the transition to the class 
struggle, to the beginning of the proletarian revolution. 

When we so often hear representatives of the youth and 
certain advocates of a new system of education attacking 
the old school and saying that it was a school of cram- 
jning, we say to them that we must take what was good 
from the old school. We must not take from the old 
school the system of loading young people’s minds with 
an immense amount of knowledge, nine-tenths of which 
was useless and one-tenth distorted. But this does not 
mean that we can confine ourselves to communist conclu¬ 
sions and learn onlly communist slogans. You will not 
create Communism that way. You can become a* Com¬ 
munist only when you enrich your mind with the knowl¬ 
edge of all the treasures created by mankind. 

We do not need cramming; but we do need to develop 
and perfect the mind of every student by a knowledge of 
the fundamental facts. For Communism would become a 
void, a> mere signboard, and a Communist would become 
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a mere braggart, if all the knowledge he has obtained w’ere 
not digested in his mind. You must not only assimilate 
this knowledge, you must assimilate it critically, so as not 
to cram your mind wdth useless lumber, but enrich it 
with all those facts that arc indispensable to the modern 
man of education. If a Communist took it into his head 
to boast about his Communism lK?cause of the ready-made 
conclusions he had acquire<l, without putting in a great 
deal of serious and hard work, without understanding the 
facts which he must examine critically, he would be a 
very deplorable Communist. Such superficiality would be 
decidedly fatal. If 1 know that 1 know little, 1 shall strive 
to learn more; but if a man says that he is a Communist 
and that he need know nothing thoroughly, he will never 
be anything like a Communist. 

The old school turned out servants needed by the cap¬ 
italists; the old school transformed men of science into 
men who had to write and say what pleased the capital¬ 
ists. Therefore we must abolish it. But does the fact that 
We must abolish it, destroy it, moan that we musit not take 
from it all that mankind has accumulated that is essential 
for man? Does it mean that we do not have to distinguish 
between what was necessary for capitalism and what is 
necesMiry for Communism? 

We are replacing the old drill-sergeant methods that 
were employed in bourgeois society in opposition to the 
will of the majority by the class-conscious discipline of 
the workers and peasants, who combine hatred of the old 
society with the determination, ability and readiness to 
unite and organize their forces for this fight, in order to 
transform the wills of millions and hundreds of millions 
of people, disunited, dispersed and scattered over the ter¬ 
ritory of a huge country, into a single will; for without 
this single will defeat is inevitable. Without this solidari¬ 
ty, without this conscious discipline of the workers and 
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peasants, our cause will be hopeless. Without this we 
shall not be able to beat the capitalists and landlords of 
the whole world. We shall not even consolidate the foun¬ 
dation, let alone build a new, communist society on that 
foundation. Similarly, whille rejecting the old school, while 
cherishing an absolutely legitimate and essential hatred 
for the old school, while prizing the readiness to destroy 
the old school, we must realize that in place of the old 
system of tuilion, I he old cramniing, the old drill, we must 
put the ability to acquire the sum of human knowledge, 
and to acquire it in such a way that Communism shall 
not be something learned by rote, but something that you 
yourselves have thought over, that it shall embody the 
coriclusions which are inevitable from the standpoint of 
modern (education. 

That is the way we must present the main tasks when 
speaking of the task of learning Communism. 

In order to explain this to you, and as an approach to 
the question of how to learn, I shall take a practical 
example. You all know that following immediately on the 
military tasks, the tasks of defending the republic, we 
are now being confronted wdth economic tasks. We know 
that communist society cannot be built unless we regen¬ 
erate industry and agriculture, and they must not be re¬ 
generated in the old way. They must be regenerated o«n 
a modern basis, in accordance with the last word in sci¬ 
ence. You know that this basis is electricity, and that only 
when the whole country, all branches of industry and 
agriculture have been eltectrified, only when you have 
mastered this task will you be able to build for your¬ 
selves the communist society which the older generation 
cannot build up. Confronting you is the task of economi¬ 
cally reviving the whole country, of reorganizing and re¬ 
storing both agriculture and industry on* a modern tech¬ 
nical basis which rests on modern science and technology» 



on electricity. You realize perfectly welH that illiterate peo¬ 
ple cannot tackle electrification, and that mere literacy is 
not enough either. It is not enough to understand what 
electricity is; it is necessary to know how to apply it tech¬ 
nically to industry and to agriculture, and to the various 
branches of industry and agriculture. We must learn this 
ourselves, and must teach it to the whole of the growing 
generation of toilers. This is the task that confronts every 
cliass-conscious Communist, every young person who re¬ 
gards himself a Communist and who clearly understands 
that by joining the Young Communist League he has 
pledged himself to help the Party build Communism and 
to help the whole younger generation create a commu¬ 
nist society. He must realize that he can create it only 
on the basis of modern education; and if he does not ac¬ 
quire this education Communism will remain only a 
pious wish. 

The task of the old generation was to overthrow the 
bourgeoisie. The main task then was lo criticize the bour¬ 
geoisie, to aroase hatred of the bourgeoisie among the 
masses, to develop class consciousness and the ability to 
unite their forces. The new generation is confronted with 
a much more complicated task. Not only have you to com¬ 
bine all your forces to uphold the power of the workers 
and peasants against the attacks of the capitalists. That 
you must do. That you have clearly understood; that the 
Communist distinctly perceives. But it is not enough. 
You must build a communist society. In many respects 
the first half of the w’ork has been done. The old order 
has been destroyed, as it deserved to be, it has been trans¬ 
formed into a heap of ruins, as. it desen^ed to be. The 
ground has been* cleared, and on this ground the young 
communist generation must build a communist society. 
You are faced with the task of construction, and you can 
cope with it only by mastering all modem knowledge, on- 
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ly if you are able to transform Communism from ready¬ 
made, memorized formulas, counsels, recipes, prescrip¬ 
tions and programs into that living thing which unites 
your immediate work, and only if you are able to trans¬ 
form Communism into a guide for your practical work. 

This is the task by which you should be guidtHl in edu¬ 
cating, training and rousing the whole of the younger gen¬ 
eration. You must be the foremost among the millions of 
builders of communist society, which every young man 
and young woman should be. Unless you enlist the whole 
mass of young workers and peasants in the work of build¬ 
ing Communism, you will not build a communist society. 

This naturally brings me to the question how we 
should teach Communism and what the specitic features 
of our methods should be. 

Here, first of all, I will deal with the question of com¬ 
munist ethics. 

You must train yourselves to be Communists. The task 
of the Youth League is to organize its practical activities 
in such a way that, by learning, organizing, uniting and 
fighting, its members should train themselves and all who 
took to it as a leader; it should train Communists. The 
whole object of training, educating and leaching the youth 
of today should be to imbue them with communist ethics. 

But is there such a thing as communist ethics? Is 
there such a thing as communist morality? Of course, 
there is. It is often made to appear that we have no ethics 
of our own; and very often the bourgeoisie accuse us Com¬ 
munists of repudiating all ethics. This is a method of 
shuffling concepts, of throwing dust in the eyes of the 
workers and peasants. 

In what sense do we repudiate ethics and morality? 

In the sense in which it is preached by ihci bourgeoi¬ 
sie, who derived ethics from God’s commandments. We, 
of course, say that we do not believe in God', and that we 
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know perfectly well that the clergy, the landlords and the 
bourgeoisie spoke in the name of God in pursuit of their 
own interests as exploiters. Or instead of deriving ethics 
from the commandments of morality, from the command¬ 
ments of God, they derived them from idealist or semi¬ 
idealist phrases, which always amounted to something 
very similar to God’s commandments. 

We repudiate all morality taken apart from human so¬ 
ciety and classes. We say lhat it is a deception, a fraud, a 
befogging of the minds of the workers and {peasants in 
the interests of the landlords and capitalists. 

We say that our morality is entirely subordinated to 
the interests of the class struggle of the proletariat. Our 
morality is derived from the interests of the class strug¬ 
gle of the proletariat. 

The old society was based on the oppression of all: the 
workers and peasants by the landlords and capitalists. We 
had to destroy this, we had to overthrow them; but for 
this we had to create unity. God would not create such 
unity. 

This unity could he provided only by factories and 
workshops, only by the proletariat, trained and roused 
from its long slumlier. Only when that class was formed 
did the mass movement begin which led to what we sec 
now—^the victory of the proletarian revolution in one of 
the weakest of countries, which for three years has been 
repelling the onslaught of the bourgeoisie of the whole 
world. And we sec how the proletarian revolution is grow¬ 
ing all over the world. We now say, on the basis of ex¬ 
perience, that only the proletariat could have created that 
compact force which the disunited and scattered peasant¬ 
ry are following and which has withsiood all the on¬ 
slaughts of the exploiters. Only this class can help the toil¬ 
ing masses to unite, rally their ranks and finally defend, 
finally consolidate and finally build up communist society. 
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Thai is why we say that for us there is no such tiling 
os morality apart from human society; it is a fraud. Mo¬ 
rality for us is subordinated to the interests of the class 
struggle of the protetariat. 

What does this class struggle mean? It means over¬ 
throwing the tsar, overthrowing the capitalists, aliolishing 
the capitalist class. 

And wdiat are classes in general? ClaSsSos are what per¬ 
mits one section of society to appropriate the labour of 
the other section. If one section of society appropriates all 
the land, we have a landlord class and a peasant class. If 
one section of society possesses the mills and factories, 
shares and capital, while another section works in these 
factories, we have a capitalist class and a proletarian 
class. 

It w^as not difficult to drive out the tsar—that required 
only a few days. It was not very difficult to drive out the 
landlords—that was done in a few months. Nor was it 
very difficult to drive out the capitalists. But it is incom¬ 
parably more difficult to abolish classe^s; we stilli have the 
division into workers and peasants. If the peasant is set¬ 
tled on his separate plot of land and appropriates super- 
fliioiis grain, that is, grain that he does not need for him¬ 
self or for his cattle, while the rest of the people have to 
go without bread, then the peasant becomes an exploiter. 
The more grain he clings to, the more profitable he finds 
it; as for the rest, let them starve: “The more they starve 
the dearer I can sell this grain.” Everybody must work 
according to a common plan, on common land, in com¬ 
mon mills and factories and under common management. 
Is it easy to attain this? You sec that it is not as 
easy as driving out the tsar, the landlords and the capital¬ 
ists. What is required is that the proletariat re-educate, 
re-train a section of the peasantry; it must win over those 
who are toiling peasants in order to crush the resistance 
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of those peasants who are rich and arc profiling by the 
poverty and want of the rest. Hence the task of the pro- 
Jelarian struggle is not completed by the fact that we have 
overthrown the tsar and have driven out the landlords 
and capitalists, and to complete it is the task of the system 
we call the dictatorship of the proiletariat. 

The class struggle is still continuing; it has merely 
changed its forms. It is the cllass struggle of the proletariat 
to prevent the return of the old exploiters, to unite the 
scattered masses of unenlightened peasants into one union. 
The class struggle is continuing and it is our task to sub¬ 
ordinate all interests to this struggle. And we subordinate 
our communist morality to this task. We say: morality is 
what serves to destroy the old exploiting society and to 
unite all the toilers around the proletariat, which is build¬ 
ing up a new, communist society. 

Communist morality is the morality which serves this 
struggle, which unites the toilers against all exploitation, 
against all small properly; for small property puts into 
the hands of one person w'hat has been created by the 
labour of the whole of society. In our country the land is 
common property. 

But suppose I take a piece of this common property and 
grow on it twice as much grain as I need and profiteer in 
the surplus? Suppose I argue that the more starving peo¬ 
ple there are the more they will pay? Would I then he be¬ 
having like a Communist? No, I would be behaving like 
an exploiter, like a proprietor. This must be combated. If 
this is allowed to go on things will slide back to the rule 
of the capitalists, to the rule of the bourgeoisie, as has 
more than once happened in previous revolutions. And in 
Older to prevent the restoration- of the rule of the capital¬ 
ists and the bourgeoisie we must not allow profiteering, 
we must not allow individuals to enrich themselves at the 
expense of the rest, and the toilers must unite with the 
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proletariat and form a< communist society. This is the 
principal feature of the fundamental task of the League 
and of the organization of the communist youth. 

The old society was based on the principle: rob or be 
robbed, wwk for others or make others work for you, be 
a slavcowmer or a slave. Naturally, people brought up in 
such a society imbibe with their mother’s milk, so to 
speak, the psychology, the habit, the concept: you are 
either a sJavcowner or a slave or else, a small owner, a 
small employee, a small official, an intellectual—^in short, 
a man who thinks only of himself, and doesn’t give a hang 
for anybody else. 

If I work this plot of land, I don’t give a hang for any¬ 
body else; if others starve, all the better, the more I will 
get for my grain. If I have a job as a doclor, engineer, 
teacher, or clerk, I don’t give a hang for anybody else. 
Perhaps if I toady to and please the powers that be I shall 
keep my job, and even gel on in life and become a bour¬ 
geois. A Communist cannot have such a psychology and 
such sentiments. When the workers and peasants proved 
that they are able by their own efforts to defend them¬ 
selves and create a new society—that was the beginning of 
the new communist training, training in the struggle 
against Ihe exploiters, training in alliance with the prole- 
fariat against the self-seekers and small owners, against 
the psychology and habits which say: I seek my own profit 
and I don’t give a hang for anything else. 

This is the reply to the question how the young and 
rising generation should learn Communism. 

It can learn Communism only by linking up every step 
in its studies, training and education with the continuous 
struggle the proletarians and the toilers are waging 
against the old exploiting society. When people talk to us 
about morality, we say: for the Communist, morality lies 
entirely in this solid, united discipline and conscious mass 
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striiiys^k* ufjainst the exploiters. We do not believe in am 
eternal morality, amd we expose the d(H;oit of all the fablts 
ahout morality. Morality serves the purpose of helping 
human society to rise to a higher level and to get rid of 
tile exploitation of labour. 

To achieve this we need the younger generation 
which Ijegan to awaken to conscious life in the midst of 
the disciplined and desperate struggle against the bour¬ 
geoisie. In this struggle it is training genuine Commu¬ 
nists, it must subordinate to this struggle and link with 
it every step in its studies, education and training. The 
training of the communist youth must consist not in giv¬ 
ing them sentimental speeches and moral precepts. This 
is not what training consists in. When people saw how 
their fathers and mothers lived under the yoke of the 
tandlords and capitalists, when they themselves experi¬ 
enced the sufTerings that befell those who started the 
struggle against the exploiters, when they saw what sacri¬ 
fices the conlinualion of this struggle entailed in order to 
defend \ihat had been won, and when they saw what fren¬ 
zied f(H*s the landlords and cmiiitidists are—itihey w«*re 
trained in this environment to iKTome ('ommunists. The 
basis of communist morality is the struggle for the consol¬ 
idation and complelion of Communism. That too is tlie ba¬ 
sis of cominunisl training, education, and teaching. Thai 
is the reply to the question how Communism should be 
learnt. 

We would not believe in teaching, training and edu¬ 
cation if they were confined only to the school and were, 
divorced from Ihe .storm of life. As long as the workers 
and peasants continue to he oppressed by the landlords and 
capitalists, and as long as the schools remain in the hands 
of the landlords and capitalists, the young generation 
will remain blind and ignorant. But our school must im¬ 
part to the youth the fundaiiieiitals of knowledge, the abil- 
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ity lo work mil coiiununlst views inclepemlenlly; it must 
make ediicAled people of them. In the time during which 
people aKend school, it must train them to he particijiants 
in Ihe struggle for emancipation from the exploiters. The 
Young (ionvinunist Ixiagiie will justify its name as the 
L(‘agiie ol* tli(» young commimist generation only wJien it 
links uj> <wery step of its leaching, training aiul education 
with participaition in the gener-al struggle of all the toilers 
against the exploiters. For yon know perfectly well that as 
long ais Russia remains the only woirkers' reipuhlic, whih* 
Ihe old Imurgeois system exists in the I’ost of the world, we 
shall he weaker than they, we shall he under the con¬ 
stant menace of a new attack; and that only if we learn 
to he solid and united shall we win in Ihe further strug¬ 
gle and—having gained strength—l)ecome really invin¬ 
cible. Thus, to be a Communist means that you must 
organize and unite the whole rising generation and set 
an example of training and discipline in this struggle. 
Then you will he able to start building the edifice of 
communist society and bring it to completion. 

In order to make this cle^irer lo you 1 will quote an 
example. We call ourselves Communists. What is a Com¬ 
munist? Communist is a I^tin word, (knnmunis is the 
Latin for “common.” Communist society is a society in 
which all things—the land, the factories—are owned in 
common and the people work in common. That is Com¬ 
munism. 

Is it possible to work in common if each one works 
separately on his own plot of land? Work in common 
cannot be brought about all at once. That is impossible. 
It does not drop from the skies. It comes by toil and 
suffering, it is created in the course of struggle. Old 
books are of no use here; no one will believe them. One's 
own living experience is required. When Kolchak and 
Denikin advanced from Siberia and the South the peas- 



ants were on Iheir side. They did not like Bolslievisin 
because the Bolsheviks look their grain at a> fixed price. 
But when the peasants in Siberia and the Ukraine ex¬ 
perienced the rule of Kolchak and Denikin, they realized 
that they had only one allernative: eitlier to go to the 
capitalist, and he would at once hand them over into 
slavery to the landlord; or to follow the worker, who, 
it is true, did not promise a land flowing with milk and 
honey, who demanded iron discipline and firmness in 
an arduous struggle, but who would lead them out of 
enslavement to the capitalists and landlords. W1ien even 
the ignorant peasants realized and saw this from their 
own experience they became conscious adherents of Com¬ 
munism, who had passed through a stern school. It is 
such experience that must form the basis of all the ac¬ 
tivities of the Young Communist League. 

I have replied to the questions what we must learn, 
what w’e must lake from the old school and from the old 
science. I will now try to answer the question how this 
must be learnt. The answer is: only by inseparably link¬ 
ing every step in the activities of the school, every step 
in training, education and teaching, with the struggle of 
all the toilers against the exploiters. 

I will quote a few examples from the experience of 
the work of .some of the youth organizations to illustrate 
how this training in Communism should proceed. Every¬ 
body is talking about aboHshinig illiteracy. You know 
that a communist society cannot be built in a illiterate 
country. It is not enough for the Soviet government to 
issue an order, or for the Party to issue a particular 
slogan, or to assign a certain number of the best work¬ 
ers to this task. The younger generation itself must take 
up this work. Commimism means that the youth, the 
young men and women who belong to the Youth League, 
would say: this is our job; we shall unite and go into 
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Ihc rural (listricls to abolish illiteracy, so that there shall 
be no illiterates among our rising generation. We arc 
trying to get the rising generation to devote its activities 
lo this work. You know that we cannot quickly trans¬ 
form ignorant, illiterate Russia into a literate country. 
But if the Youth League sets to work on this job, if all 
the young i>eoiple work for the benelit of all, the League, 
which unites 400,000 young men and women, will be 
entitled lo call itself a Young Coramuni.st League. An¬ 
other task of the League is, after having acquired any 
particular knowledge, to help those young people who 
cannot liberate themselves from the darkness of illitera¬ 
cy by their own efforts. Being a member of the Youth 
League means devoting one's labour and efforts lo the 
common cause. Tliat is what communist training means. 
Only in the course of such work does a> young man or 
woman become a real Communist. Only if they achieve 
practical results in this work will they become Com¬ 
munists. 

Take, for example, work on the suburban vegetable 
gardens. Isn't this a task? This is one of the tasks of the 
Young Communist League. The people are starving; there 
is starvation in the mills and factories. In order to save 
ourselves from starvation, vegetable gardens must be de¬ 
veloped. But agriculture is being carried on in the old 
way. Therefore, more class-conscious elements must un¬ 
dertake this work, and you would then find that the num¬ 
ber of vegetable gardens would increase, their area grow, 
and the resulits improve. The Young Communist League 
must take an active part in this work. Every League and 
every branch of the League should regard this as its job. 

The Young Communist League must be a shock 
group, helping in every job and displaying initiative and 
enterprise. Tlie League should be such that any worKcr 
may see that it consists of people whose teachings he may 



not understand, whose teachings he |)erhap& may not 
immediately believe, but from whose practical work and 
activity he could see that they are really the people who 
are showing him the right road. 

If the Young Communist League fails to organize its 
work in this way in all fields, it will mean that it is slip¬ 
ping into the old, bourgeois path. We must combine our 
training with the struggle of the toilers against the ex¬ 
ploiters in order to help the former to perform the tasks 
that follow from the teachings of (k)mmiinism. 

Tlie members of the lA'agiie should use every spare 
hour to improve the vegetable gardens, or to organize the 
education of young people in some mill or factory, and 
so forth. We want to transform Russia from a poverty- 
stricken and wretched country into a wealthy country. 
And the Young Communist League must combine its edu¬ 
cation, teaching and training with the labour of the work¬ 
ers and peasants, so as not to shut itself up in its schools 
and not to confine itself to reading communist books and 
piimphlets. Only by w'orking side by side with the work¬ 
ers and peasants can one become a genuine Communist. 
And everyone must be made to see that all those who 
belong to the Youth League are literate and at the same 
time know how to work. When everyone sees that we 
have driven the old drill methods from the old school 
and have replaced them by conscious discipline, that all 
young men and women are taking part in subbotniks, 
that they are utilizing every suburban farm to help the 
population—the people will cease to look upon labour as 
they looked upon it before. 

It is the task of the Young Communist League to or¬ 
ganize assistance in the village or in the city block in such 
a matter as—I take a small example—cleanliness or the 
distribution of food. How was this done in the old capital¬ 
ist society? Everybody worked for himself alone, and 
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nobody cared whether there were aged or sick, or whether 
all the housework fell on the shoulders of the women, 
who, as a result, were in a state of oppression and slav¬ 
ery. Whose business is it to combat this? It is the busi¬ 
ness of the Youth Leagues, which must say: we shall 
change all this; we shall organize detachments of young 
people who will help to maintain cleanliness or to distrib¬ 
ute food, who will make systematic house-to-house in¬ 
spections, who will work in an organized way for the ben¬ 
efit of the whole of society, properly distributing their 
forces and demonstrating that labour must be organized 
labour. 

The generation which is now about fifty years old 
cannot expect to see the communist society. This genera¬ 
tion will die out before then. But the generation which is 
now fifteen years oM will see the communist society, and 
will itself build this society. And it must know^ that the 
whole purpose of its life is to build this society. In the 
old society work was carried on by separate families, and 
nobody united' their labour except the landlords and 
capitalists, who oppressed the masses of the people. We 
must organize all labour, no matter how dirty and ardu¬ 
ous it may be, in such a way that every worker and 
peasant may say: I am part of the great army of free la¬ 
bour, and I can build my life without the landlords and 
capitalists, I can establish the communist system. The 
Young Communist League must train everybody to con¬ 
scious and disciplined labour from an early age. In this 
way we shall be sure that the problems that are now con¬ 
fronting us will be solved'. We must assume that no less 
than ten years will be required for the electrification of 
the country, so that our impoverished land may be served 
by the latest achievements of technology. And so, the 
generation which is now fifteen years old, and which in 
ten or twenty years’ time will be living in communist so- 
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ciety, must approach all their tasks in education in such 
a way that every day, in every village ami in every town, 
the young people shall engage in the practical solution of 
some problem of common labour, even though the smallr 
esl, even thougli the simplest. To the extent that this is 
done in every village, to the extent that communist emula¬ 
tion develops, to the extent that the youth prove that they 
can unite their labour, to that extent w'ill the success of 
communist construction be ensured. Only by regarding 
our every step from the standpoint of the success of this 
construction, only by asking ourselves whether we have 
done all we can to be sinitcd, conscious toilers, will the 
Young Communist I.K!ague succeed in uniting its half a 
million members into a single army of labour and win 
universal respect. {Stormy applause.) 



OUR REVOLUTION 


APROPOS OF THE NOTES OF N. SUKHANOV 

I 

I have lately been glancing through Sukhanov's Notes 
on the Revolution. What strikes one particularly is the 
pedantry of all oiir petty-bourgeois denioerals, as of all 
the heroes of the Second International. Apart from the 
fact that they are all extraordinarily fainthearted, that 
when it comes to the minutest deviation from the German 
model even the best of them fortify themselves with res¬ 
ervations—apart from this characterislic, which is com¬ 
mon to all petty-bourgeois democrats and has been abun¬ 
dantly manifested by them during the whole course of 
the revolution, what strikes one is their slavish imitation 
of the past. 

They all call themselves Marxists, but their concep¬ 
tion of Marxism is impossibly pedantic. They have com¬ 
pletely failed to understand what is decisive in Marxism, 
namely, its revolutionary dialectics. They have absolutely 
failed to understand Marx’s plain statements to the effect 
that in times of revolution the utmost flexibility is de¬ 
manded, and have even failed to notice, for instance, the 
statement Marx made in one of his letters'—I think it was 
in 1856—expressing the hope of a union in Germany of 
a peasaO'l war, which might create a revolutionary situa¬ 
tion, with the working-class movement—even this plain 
statement they avoid and prowl around it like a cat 
around a bowl of hot porridge. 
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Their whole conduct betrays them as cowardly re¬ 
formists, who are afraid to take the smallest step away 
from the bourgeoisie, let alone break with it, and at the 
same time mask their cowardice by the wildest rhetoric 
and braggadocio. But even from the purely theoretical 
point of view, what strikes one in the case of all of them 
is their utter failure to grasp the following Marxist con¬ 
siderations. Up to now they liave seen capitalism and bour¬ 
geois democracy in Western Europe follow a definite 
path of development, and they cannot conceive that this 
path can be taken as a model only mutatis mutandis, only 
with certain amendments (quite insignificant from the 
standpoint of the general development of world history). 

Firstly —the case of a revolution connected with the 
first imperialist world war. Such a revolution was bound 
to reveal new features, or variatioins, resulting from the 
war itself; for the world has never seen such a war, and 
in such a situation. We find that to this day the bourgeoi¬ 
sie of the wealthiest countries have been unable since 
the war to restore “normal” bourgeois relations. Yet our 
reformists, petty lx)urgeois who pretend to be revolution¬ 
aries, believed, and still believe that normal bourgeois 
relations are the limit (thus far and no further shalt thou 
go). And even their conception of “normal” is utterly 
commonplace and narrow. 

Secondly, they are complete strangers to the thought 
that, white the development of world history as a whole 
follows general laws, it is by no means precluded, but, 
on the contrary, to be presumed, that certain periods of 
development may display peculiarities either in form or 
in order of development. For instance, it does not even 
occur to them that Russia—standing as she does on the 
borderline between the civilized' countries and the coun¬ 
tries which this war had for the first time definitely 
brought into the orbit of civilization, that is, all the Orien- 
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tal, non-European countries—might therefore and was 
indeed bound to reveal eertain peculiar features which, 
while of course in keeping with the general line of world 
development, distinguish her revolution from all previ¬ 
ous revoliilions in West-Europoan countries, and which 
introduce certain partial innovations in passing to the 
Oriental countries. 

Infinitely commonplace, for instance, is the argument 
they learned by rote during the development of Wcst- 
European Social-Democracy, namely , that we are not yet 
ripe for Socialism, that, as certain ‘‘learned” gentlemen 
among, them express it. the objective economic premises 
for Socialism do not exist in our country. It does not oc¬ 
cur to any of them to ask: But what about a people that 
found itself in a revolutionary situation such as that creat¬ 
ed during the first imperialist war? Might it not, under 
the influence of the hopelessness of its situation, fling 
itself into a struggle that offered it at least some chance 
of securing conditions for the further development of its 
civilization, even if those conditions were somewhat out 
of the ordinary? 

“Russia has not attained the level of development of 
productive forces tliat makes Socialism possible.” Of this 
proposition, all the heroes of the Second International, 
including, of course, Sukhanov, arc as proud as a pea¬ 
cock. They keep repeating this incontrovertible proposi¬ 
tion over and over again in a thousand different keys, 
and imagine that it is the decisive criterion of our revolu¬ 
tion. 

But what if peculiar circumstances drew Russia, first, 
into the world imperialist war in which every more or 
less influential' West-European country was involved, and 
brought her development to the verge of the revolutions 
that were maturing and had partly already begim in the 
East, in conditions which enabled us to achieve precisely 
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that union of a “peasant war” with the working-class 
movement which no less a "'Marxist*' than Marx himself 
had in 1856 suggested as a possible prospect for Prussia? 

What if the complete hopelessness of the situation* 
by stimulating the efforts of the workers and peasants 
lejifold, offered us the possiJ>iliiy of crt'aiing the funda¬ 
mental requisites of civilization in a different way from 
that of the Wesl-Kuropean countries? Has that altered 
the general line of development of world history? Has 
that altered the basic relations between the basic classes 
of all the countries that are, or have been, drawn inlo 
the general course of world history? 

If a definite level of culture is required for the build¬ 
ing of Socialism (allhoiigh nobody can say just what that 
definite “level of culture” is, for it differs in every West- 
European country), why cannot we begin by first 
achieving the prerequisites for that definite level of cul¬ 
ture in a revolutionary way, and then, with the aid of the 
workers’ and peasants’ government and the Soviet sys¬ 
tem, proceed to overtake the other nations? 

January 16, 1923 


II 

You say that civilization is necessary for the building 
of Socialism. Very good. But why could we not first 
create such prerequisites of civilization in our country as 
the expulsion of the landlords and the Russian capital¬ 
ists, and then start moving towards Socialism? Where, in 
what books, have you read that such variations of the 
customary historical order of events are impermissible 
or impossible? 

Napoleon, one recalls, wrote: On s’engage et puis ... 
on voit. Rendered freely this means: One must first join 
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a scrioiis Imllle and then see what happens. Well, we did 
first join serious battle in October 1917, and then we saw 
such details of development (from the standpoint of 
world history they were certainly details) as the Brest- 
Litovsk Peace, the New Economic Policy, and so forth. 
And now there can be no doidit that in the main we have 
been victorious. 

Our Sukhanovs, not to speak of Social-Democrats still 
further to the Right, never even dream that otherwise 
revolutions could not be made at all. Our European phil- 
istines never even dream that the subsequent revolutions 
in Oriental countries, which possess much vaster popula¬ 
tions and a much vaster diversity of social conditions, 
will undoubtedly display even greater peculiarities than 
the Russian revolution. 

It need hardly be said that a textbook written on 
Kuutskyile lines was a very useful thing in its day. But 
it is really time to abandon the idea that this textbook 
foresaw all forms of development of siAsequent world 
history. It is high time to say that those who think so are 
simply fools. 


January 17, 1923 



ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MILITANT 
MATERIALISM 

... I should like to dwell on certain questions that 
more closely define the content and program of the work 
set forth by the editors of the magazine in the introduc¬ 
tory announcement to No. 1-2. 

This announcement states that not all those gathered 
around the magazine Pod Znnmenem Marxisma are 
Communists, but that they are all consistent materialists. 

I think that this alliance of Communists and non-Coin- 
munists is absolutely essential and correctly defines the 
tasks of the magazine. One of the biggest andi most dan¬ 
gerous mistakes of Communists (as generally of revolu¬ 
tionaries who have successfully accomplished the begin¬ 
ning of a great revolution) is the idea that a revolution 
can be made by revolutionaries alone. On the contrary, 
to be successful every serious revolutionary work requires 
the understanding and translation into action of the idea 
that revolutionaries are capable of playing the part only 
of the vanguard of the truly virile and advanced class. 
A vanguard performs its task as vanguard only when it 
is able to avoid becoming divorced from the masses it 
leads and is able really to lead the whole mass forward. 
Without an alliance with non-Gommunists m the most 
diverse spheres of activity there can be no question of 
any successful communist constructive work. 
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This likewise refers to the work of defending material¬ 
ism and Marxism which has been undertaken by the 
magazine Pod Znamenem Marxisma. Fortunately, the* 
main trends of advanced' social thought in Russia have a 
solid materialist tradition. To say nothing of G. V. Ple- 
khanov, it is enough to mention Chernyshevsky, from 
whom the modern Narodniks (the Populist Socialists, 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, etc.) have frequently retreated 
in a quest for fashionable reactionary philosophical doc¬ 
trines, captivated by the tinsel of the so-called “last word” 
in European science and unable to discern beneath this 
tinsel one or another variety of servility to the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, to bourgeois prejudice and bourgeois reaction. 

At any rale, in Russia we still have—^and shall un¬ 
doubtedly have for a fairly long time to come—material¬ 
ists from the non-Communist camp, and it is our absolute 
duty to enlist all adherents of consistent and militant mate¬ 
rialism in the joint work of combating philosophical reac¬ 
tion and the philosophical prejudices of so-called “educat¬ 
ed society .” Dietzgeni senior—^not to be confused with his 
writer son, who was as pretentious as he was unsuccess¬ 
ful—correctly, aptly and clearly expressed the fundamen¬ 
tal Marxist view of the philosophical trends which pre¬ 
vail in bourgeois countries and which enjoy the regard of 
their scientists and publicists, when he said that in effect 
the professors of ptiilosophy in modern society are in the 
majority of cases nothing but “graduated flunkeys of cler¬ 
icalism.” 

Our Russian intellectuals who are fond of thinking 
themselves advanced, as indeed their brethren in all other 
countries, are very much averse to shifting the question 
to the plane of the opinion expressed in Dietzgen’s words. 
But they are averse to it because they cannot look the 
truth in- the face. One has only to reflect ever so little on 
the governmental, general economic, sodal and every 
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Other kind of dependence of modem educated people on 
the ruling bourgeoisie to realize that Dietzgen's mordant 
description was absolutely true. One has only to recall the 
vast majority of the fashionable philosophical trends that 
arise so frequently in European countries, beginning for 
example with those connected with the discovery of ra¬ 
dium and ending with those w^hich are now seeking to 
clutch at the skirts of Einstein, to gain an idea of the con¬ 
nection l)elwecn the class interests and the class position 
of the bourgeoisie and its support of all forms of religion 
on the one hand, and the ideological content of the fashion¬ 
able philosophical trends on the other. 

It will be seen from the above that a magazine that 
sets out to be an organ of milltanl materialism must be a 
fighting organ in the first place, in the sense of unflinch¬ 
ingly exposing and indicting all modern “graduated flun¬ 
keys of clericalism/,*’ irrespective of wliether they appear as 
the representatives of official science or as free lances 
calling themselves “democratic left or ideologically social¬ 
ist” publicists. 

In the second place, such a magazine must be an organ 
of militant atheism. We have departments, or at least state 
institutions, which are in charge of this work. But the 
work is being carried on extremely apathetically and ex¬ 
tremely unsatisfactorily, and is apparently sufTei'ing from 
the general conditions of our truly Russian (even though 
Soviet) bureaucracy. It is therefore highly essential that in 
addition to the work of these state institutions, and in or¬ 
der to improve and infuse life into it, a magazine which 
sets out to be an organ of militant materialism should car¬ 
ry on untiring atheist propaganda and an untiring atheist 
fight. The literature on the subject in all languages should 
be carefully followed and everything at all valuable in 
this sphere should be translated, or at least reviewed. 

Engels long ago advised the leaders of the modern 
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proletariat to translate for mass distribution among tlio 
people the militant atheist literature of the end of the 
eighteenth century. To our shame be it said, we have not 
done this up to the present (one of the numerous proofs 
that it is easier to conquer power in a> revolutionary epoch 
than to know how to use this power properly). Our apathy, 
inactivity and incompetence are sometimes excused on 
all sorts of “lofty” grounds, as, for example, that the old 
atheist literature of the eighteenth century is antiquated, 
unscientific, naive, etc. There is nothing ww.se than such 
pseudoscienlific sophistries, which serve as a screen cither 
lor pedantry or for a complete misunderstanding of Marx¬ 
ism. There is, of course, much that is unscientific and naive 
in the athei.st writings of the eighteenth-century revolution¬ 
aries. But nobody prevents the publishers of these writings 
from abridging them and providing them with brief post- 
.scripts pointing out the progress made by mankind since 
the end of the eighteenth century in the scientific criticism 
of religions, mentioning the latest writings on the subject, 
and so forth. It would be the biggest and most grievous 
mistake a Marxist could make to think that the millions, 
the masses (especially the peasants and artisans), who 
have been condemned by all modern society to darkness, 
ignorance and superstition, can extricate themselves from 
this darkness only along the straight line of a purely 
Marxist education. These ma.sses should be supplied with 
the most diverse atheist propaganda material, they should 
be made acquainted with facts from the most diverse 
spheres of life, they should be approached in this way 
and in that w^ay, so as to interest them, rouse them from 
their religious torpor, stir them from the most varied 
angles and by the most varied methods, and so forth. 

The keen, vivacious and talented writings of the old 
eighteenth-century atheists, which wdttily and openly at¬ 
tacked the prevailing clericalism, will very often prove 
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to be a thousand times more suitable for arousing people 
from their religious torpor than the dull and dry para* 
phrases of Marxism, almost completely unillustrated by 
skilfully selected facts, which predominate in our liter¬ 
ature and which (it is no use hiding the fact) frequently 
distort Marxism. We have transliations of all the major 
works of Marx and Engels. There are absolutely no 
grounds for fearing that the old atheism and oldi material¬ 
ism may remain unsupplemented by the corrections in¬ 
troduced by Marx and ]^'gds. The most important thing 
—^and it is this that is most frequently overlooked by our 
Communists who are supposedly Marxists, but who in fact 
mutilate Marxism—^is to know how to awaken m the still 
quite undeveloped masses an intelligent attitude towards 
religious questions and intelligent criticism of religion. 

On the other hand, take a glance at the representa¬ 
tives of the modern scientific criticism of religion. These 
representatives of the educated bourgeoisie almost in¬ 
variably “supplement” their owm refutations of religious 
superstitions with arguments which immediately expose 
them as. ideological slaves of the bourgeoisie, as “grad¬ 
uated flunkeys of clericalism.” 

Two examples. Professor R. Y. Wipper published in 
1918 a little book entitled The Origin of ChristicBiitg 
(Pharos Publishing House, Moscow). In his account of 
the principal results of modem science, the author not 
only refrains from combating the superstitions and de¬ 
ception which are the weapons of the chivch as a polit¬ 
ical organization, not only evades these questions, but 
makes the simply ridiculous and most reactionary claim 
that he rises superior to both “extremes”—^the idealist and 
the materialist. This is toad3ring to the ruling bourgeoisie, 
which all over the world devotes hundreds of millions of 
rubles from the profits squeezed out of the toilers to the 
support of religion. 
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The well-known German scientist, Arthur Drews^ 
while refuting religious superstitions and fables in his 
book, The Christ Myth, and while proving that Christ 
never existed, at the end of the book declares in favour 
of religion, albeit a renovated, purified and more subtle 
religion, one that would be capable of withstanding “the 
daily growing naturalistic torrent’’ (fourth German edi¬ 
tion, 1910, p. 238). Here we have an outspoken and de¬ 
liberate reactionary who is openly helping the exploiters 
to replace the old and decayed religious superstitions by 
new, more odious and vile superstitions. 

This does not mean that Drews should not be trans¬ 
lated. It means that while in a certain measure effecting 
an alliance with the progressive section of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, Co mmunis ts, and aU consistent materialists, should 
unflinchingly expose it when it is guilty of reaction. It 
means that to shim an alliance with the representatives 
of the bourgeoisie of the eighteenth century, i.e., the pe¬ 
riod when it was revolutionary, would be to betray Marx¬ 
ism and materialism; for an “alliance’’ with the Drewses, 
in one form or another and in one degree or another, is 
essential for our struggle against the predominating re¬ 
ligious obscurantists. 

Pod Znamenem Marasma, which sets out to be an 
organ of militant materialism, should devote much of its 
space to atheist propaganda, to reviews of the literature 
on the subject and to correcting the immense shortcom¬ 
ings of our governmental work in this field. It is par¬ 
ticularly important to utilize books and pamphlets which 
contain many concrete facts and comparisons showing 
how the class interests and class organizaitions of the 
modem hourgeoisie are connected with the organizations 
of religious institutions and rdigious propaganda. 

Extrmdy important is all material relating to the 
United States of America, where the official, state ommec- 
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tion between religion and capital is less manifest. But, 
on the other hand, it makes it clearer to us liiat so-called 
“modern democracy” (which the Mensheviks, the Social¬ 
ist-Revolutionaries, partly also the Anarchists, etc., so un¬ 
reasonably worship) is nolhing but the freedom to preach 
that which is to tlie advantage of the bourgeoisie to 
preach, namely, the most reactionary ideas, religion, ob¬ 
scurantism, defence of the exploiters, etc. 

One would like to hope that a magazine which sets 
out to be an organ of militant materialism will provide 
our reading public with reviews of atheist lileratiire, 
showing for which circle of readers any particular writ¬ 
ing might be suitable and in wliut respect, and UKuitioning 
w^hat literature has been published in our country (only 
decent translations should be noticed, and they arc not 
so many), and what should still be published. 

« « • 

In addition to the alliance with consistent material¬ 
ists who do not belong to the Communist Party, of no less 
and x>erhaps even of more importance for the w^ork 
which militant materialism should perform is an alliance 
with those representatives of modern natural science who 
incline towards materialism and are not afraid to defend 
and preach it as against the modish philosophical wan- 
<leriiigs into idealism and scej^licism wdiich are prevalent 
in so-called “educated society.” 

The article by A. Timiryazev on Einstein's theory of 
relativity published in Pod Znamenem Metrxisma, No. 1-2, 
permits us to hope that the magazine will succeed in 
eiTecting this second alliance too. Greater attention should 
be paid to it. It should be remembered that it is precisely 
the sharp upheaval which modern natural science is un¬ 
dergoing that very often gives rise to reactionary phil* 
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osophical schools and minor schools, trends and minor 
trends. Therefore, unless the problems raised hy the re¬ 
cent revolution in natural science are followed, and un¬ 
less iialural scientists arc enlisted in this work of a phil¬ 
osophical magazine, militant materialism can be neither 
militant nor materialism. If Timiryazev w^as obliged to 
observe in the first number of the magazine that the 
theory of Einstein, who, according to Timiryazev, is him¬ 
self not making any active attack on the foundations of 
materialism, lias already been seized upon by a vast 
number of representatives of the bourgeois intelligentsia 
of all countries, it should be noted that this applies not 
only to Einstein, but to a nuinbor, if not to llie majority, 
of the great reformers of natural science since the end 
of the nineteenth century. 

And in order that our attitude low^ards this phenom¬ 
enon may not be an uninformed one, it must be real¬ 
ized that unless it stands on a solid jihilosophic^l ground 
no natural science and no materialism can hold its own 
in the struggle against the onslaught of bourgeois ideas 
and the restoration of the bourgeois world outlook. In 
order to hold his own in this struggle and carry it to 
a victorious finish, the natural scientist must be a mod¬ 
ern materialist, a conscious adherent of the materialism 
which is represented by Marx, i.e., he must be a dialec¬ 
tical materialist. In order to attain this aim, the contrib¬ 
utors to Pod Znamenem Marxisma must arrange for the 
systematic study of Hegelian dialectics from a materialist 
standpoint, i.e., the dialectics which Marx applied prac¬ 
tically in his Capited and in his historical and political 
works, and applied so successfully that now every day of 
the awakening to life and struggle of new classes in the 
East (Japan, India and China)—i.e., the hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of human beings who form the greater part of the 
population of the world and whoso historical passivity 
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and historical torpor have hitlierto been conditions re¬ 
sponsible for stagnation and decay in many advanced 
European countries—every day of the awakening to life 
of new peoples and new classes serves as a fresh confir¬ 
mation of Marxism. 

or course, this study, this interpretation, this prop¬ 
aganda of Hegelian dialectics is an extremely difficult 
work, and the first experiments in this direction will un* 
doubtedly be accompanied by errors. Bui only he who 
never does anything never commits errors. Taking as 
our basis Marx’s method of applying the Hegelian dia¬ 
lectics materialistically conceived, we can and should 
elaborate this dialectics from all aspects, print in the 
magazine excerpts from Hegel’s principal works, inter¬ 
pret them materialistically and comment on them with 
the help of examples of the way Marx applied dialectics, 
as well as of examples of dialectics in the sphere of eco¬ 
nomic and political relations, which recent history, es¬ 
pecially modem imperialist war and revolution, is provid¬ 
ing in unusual abundance. In my opinion, the group of 
editors and contributors of Pod Znamenem Morxisma 
should be a kind of ''Society of Materialist Friends of 
Hegelian Dialectics.” Modem natural scientists (if they 
know how to seek, and if we learn to help them) will 
find in the Hegelian dialectics materialistically inter¬ 
preted a series of answers to the philosophical problems 
which are being raised by the revolution in natural sci¬ 
ence and which make the intellectual admirers of bour¬ 
geois fashion “stumble” into reaction. 

Unless it isets itself such a task, and systematically ful¬ 
fils it, materialism cannot be militant materialism. It 
will be not so much the fighter as the fought, to use an 
expression of Shchedrin’s. Without this, eminent natural 
scientists will as often as hitherto be helpless in making 
their philosophical deductions and generalizations. For 
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natural science is progressing so fast and is undergoing 
such a profound revolutionary upheaval in all spheres 
that it cannot possibly dispense with philosophical de¬ 
ductions. 

Ill conclusion, 1 will cite an example which, while 
not pertaining to the domain of philosophy, does at any 
rale pertain to the domain of social questions, to which 
Pod Znamenem Marxisma also desires to devote attention. 

It is an example of the way in which modern pseudo 
science serves in clTecl as a vehicle for the grossest and 
most infamous reactionary views. 

I was recently sent a copy of the Economist, No. 1 
(1922), published by the Eleventh Department of the 
Russian Technical Society. The young CoinmTinist who 
(sent me this journal (he probably had no time to acquaint 
himself with its contents) rashly expressed an exceed¬ 
ingly sympathetic opinion of it. In reality the journal 
is—^1 do not know how deliberately—^an organ of the 
modern feudalists, disguised of course under a cloak of 
science, democracy and so forth. 

A certain Mr. P. A. Sorokin publishes in this journal 
an extensive so-called “sociological” inquiry on “The In¬ 
fluence of the War.” This learned article abounds in 
learned references to the “sociological” works of the 
author and his numerous teachers and colleagues abroad. 
Here is an example of his learning. 

On page 83, I read: 

“For every 10,000 marriages in Petrograd there are now 92.2 
divorces—a fantastic figure. Of every 100 annulled marriages, 
51.1 had lasted loss than one year, 11 per ernt less than one month, 
22 per cent loss than two months, 41 por cent less ih<*in three to six 
months and only 26 per cent over six months. These figures show 
that modern legal marriage is a form which conceals what is in 
cfToot extra-conjuga! sexual intercourse, enabling lovers of ‘straw- 
borrios’ to satisfy their appetites in a ‘legal* way” (Economist, 
No. 1, p. 83). 
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Both this gentleman and the Russian Technical So¬ 
ciety which publishes this journal and gives space to this 
kind of talk no doubt regard themselves as adherents of 
democracy and would consider it a great iiLsiilt to be 
called what they are in fact, namely, feudalists, reaction¬ 
aries, “graduated flunkeys of clericalism.” 

Even the slightest acquaintance with the legislation of 
bourgeois countries on marriage, divorce and children 
bom out of wedlock, and with the actual state of affairs 
in this respect, is enough to show anyone interested in 
the subject that modern bourgeois democracy, even in all 
the most democratic bourgeois republics, exhi1)i1s a truly 
feudal attitude in this respect towards women and towards 
children born out of wedlock. 

This of course does not prevent the Mensheviks, the 
Socialisl-Revoliiiionaries, a part of the anarchisls and all 
the corresponding parties in the West from shouting about 
democracy and how it is being violated by the Bolsheviks. 
But as a matter of fact the Bolshevik revolution is the only 
consistently democratic revolution in respect to such ques¬ 
tions as marriage, divorce and the position of children 
born out of wedlock. And this is a que^stion which in a 
most direct manner affects the interests of more than half 
the population of any country. The Bolshevik revolution, 
in spite of the vast number of bourgeois revolutions which 
preceded it and which call themselves democratic, was the 
first and only revolution to wage a resolute struggle in 
this re.spect both against reaction and feudalism and 
against the usual hypocrisy of the ruling and propertied 
classes. 

If 92 divorces for every 10,000 marriages seem to Mr. 
Sorokin a fantastic figure, one can only suppose either 
that the author lived and was brought up in a monastery 
so entirely walled-off from life that hardly anyone will 
believe such a monastery ever existed, or that the author 
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is distorting the truth in the interest of reaction and the 
bourgeoisie. Anybody in the least acquainted with social 
conditions in bourgeois countries knows that the actual 
number of actual divorces (of course, not sanctioned b> 
church and law) is everywhere immeasurably greater. 
The only difference between Russia and other countries 
in this respect is that our laws do not sanctify hypocrisy 
and the debasement of woman and her child, but openly 
and in the name of the government <leclare systematic 
war on all hypocrisy and all debasement. 

The Marxist magazine will have to wage war also on 
these modern “educated” feudalists. Not a few of them, 
very likely, are in receipt of government money and arc 
employed by our government to educate our youth, al¬ 
though they are no more fitted for this than notorious 
perverts are fitted for the post of superintendents of edu¬ 
cational establishments for the young. 

The working class of Russia has succeeded in win¬ 
ning power; but it has not yet learnt to utilize it, for 
otherwise it would have long ago very politely dispatched 
such teachers and members of learned societies to coun¬ 
tries with a bourgeois “democracy.” That is the proper 
place for such feudalists. 

But it will learn, given the will to learn. 

March 12, 1922 


36* 
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1 The survey of the literature of Marxism and on Marxism which 
Lenin appended to the article when tie wTote it in 1914 for 
the Granal Encyclopedia, but ivhich is omitted in the present 
edition. p. 16 

* The Communist League —the first international organization of 
the revolutionary proletariat, formed in London in the summer 
of 1847 at a congress of delegates from revolutionary proletarian 
organizations. Karl Marx and Frederick Engels were the directing 
figures of the Communist League. At its instructions they wrote 
the Manifesto of the Communist Party, The League existed until 
1852. See Frederick Engels* article “On the History of the Com¬ 
munist League*’ (K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works, Two- 
Vol. ed., Vol. II, Moscow 1949, pp. 30G-23). p. 17 

8 The epigraph is from Nekrasov’s poem, “In Memory of Dobro¬ 
lyubov.’* p. 56 

8 Arakcheyev, A. A.—a reactionary statesman of the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries who 
greatly influenced domestic and foreign policy during the reigns 
of Paul I and Alexander I. His name is associated with a long 
period of unbridled police tyranny and military despotism (hence, 
“Arakcheyevism”). p. 94 

8 Narodonoffsi-—from Narodnaya Volya (People’s Freedom), a 
secret Narodnik society founded in 1879 to wage a revolutionary 
struggle against the tsarist autocracy. 

The Narodnaya Volya was smashed by the tsarist government 
soon after the assassination of Alexander II by members of the 
society on March 1 (13), 1881. Following this the majority of the 
Narodniks abandoned the revolutionary struggle against tsardom, 
began to advocate reconciliation and agreement with the autoc¬ 
racy. These degenerate offspring of Narodism. the liberal Narod¬ 
niks of the 1880’s and 1890’s, voiced the interests of the kulaks. 
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All appraisal of the activities of the Narodnaya Volya will 
be found in the History of the C.P.S.U.(Ii.), Short Course, 
Chapter 1 . p. 97 

c Emancipation of Labour" group —Ihe first Russian Marxist 
grou]), organized by G. V. Plekhanov in Geneva in 1883. It did 
a great deal to disseminate Marxism in Russia. An appraisal of 
its activities and of its historical role will be found in Chapter 1 
of the History of the C P.S.U.(B,), Short Course, Moscow 1950, 
pp. 10-19, 30. p. 110 

t Bernsteinism —a trend in international Social-Democracy hostile 
to Marxism that arose in Germany at the end of the nineteenth 
century and derived its name from the German Social-Democrat 
Eduard Rernstcin. Bernstein set out to revise the teachings of 
Marx on bourgeois liberal lines. 

The adherents of Bernstein in Russia were the “legal Marx¬ 
ists,*’ the “Economists,” the Bundists and the Mensheviks, p. 116 

8 Lenin is here criticizing the Lassallean thesis that in contrast to 
the working class all other classes are one reactionary mass—the 
thesis which was included in the program of the German Social- 
Democrats adopted at the Gotha Congress in 1875, at which the 
two previously separate German Socialist parties—the Eisen- 
achers and the Lassalleans—united. 

The antirevolutionary character of this thesis was exposed 
by Marx in his Critique of the Gotha Program. (See K. Marx and 
F. Engels, Selected Works, Two-Vol. ed., Vol. II, Moscow 1949, 
pp. 24-25.) p. 118 

« Millerand —French reformist Socialist who in 1899 entered the 
reactionary bourgeois government, where he collaborated with 
General Galliffet, the butcher of the Paris Commune. p. 131 

10 Zarya {Dawn) —a Russian Social-Democratic theoretical journal 

founded by Lenin and published in Stuttgart. It was a con¬ 
temporary of the Iskra and had the same editors. It existed 
from April 1901 -to August 1902. p. 136 

11 The St. Petersburg League of Struggle for the Emancipation of 
the Working Class was formed by Lenin in the autumn of 1895 
and united all the Marxist workers’ circles in St. Petersburg. It 
was headed by a Central Group that was directed by Lenin. The 
League of Struggle was the first organization in Russia to link 
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Socialism with the working-class movement and to pass over 
from the propaganda of Marxism among a small circle of 
advanced workers to political agitation among the broad masses 
of the working class. 

**The importance of the St. Petersburg League of Struggle 
for the Emancipation of the Working Class consisted in the fact 
that, as Lenin said, it was the first real rudiment of a revolution¬ 
ary party which was backed by the working-class movement'* 
{History of the C.PS.U.fB.], Short Course, Moscow 1950, p. 22.) 

p. 144 

t2 The private meeting referred to by Lenin was held in St. Peters¬ 
burg between February 14 and 17 (February 26-March 1, new 
style), 1897. It w-as attended by V. I. Lenin, A. A. Vaneyev, 
G. M. Krzhizhanovsky and other members of the St. Petersburg 
League of Struggle for the Emancipation of the Working Class, 
that is, by the **vcterans*’ (who had been released from prison 
for three days, before being sent to exile in Siberia) and the 
‘*young** leaders of the League of Struggle who took over after 
Lenin’s arrest. p. 147 

The tsarist gendarmes wore blue uniforms. p. 149 

14 V. V.—^pseudonym of V. P, Vorontsov, one of the ideologists of 

liberal Narodism in the 1880’s and 1890’s. Lenin’s words “the 
V.V.’s of Russian Social-Democracy” are an allusion to the 
’^Economists,” who represented the opportunist trend in the 
Russian Social-Democratic movement p. 160 

15 Zubatov —chief of the Moscow secret police, the moving spirit 
of “police Socialism” in Russia. Zubatov set up workers* organi* 
zations under the aegis of the gendarmes and police, in an effort 
to deflect the workers from the revolutionary movement p 155 

16 The Hirsch-Duncker unions —^founded by the bourgeois liberals 

Hirsch and Duncker in 1868 in Germany. Hirsch and Duncker 
advocated “class harmony,” drew the workers away from the 
revolutionary class struggle against the bourgeoisie, and confined 
the tasks of the trade union movement to running mutual benefit 
societies and educational clubs. p. 156 

17 Iskra {Spark) —the first political all-Russian underground Marxist 
newspaper. It was founded by Lenin in 1900. After the Second 
Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party it 
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became the Party’s central organ. By the *'old Iskra'* Lenin 
means the 1st to the 51st issues of the paper. From the 52nd issue 
on the Mensheviks turned hkra into their fractional organ, p. 163 

IH Osuobozhdeniye-ism —a bourgeois-liberal trend, from Osuobozh- 
deniye (Emancipation), a fortnightly journal published abroad in 
1902-05 under the editorship of P. B. Struve. In .Tanuary 1904 it 
became the organ of the liberal-monarchist Emancipation League. 
Later, the Osvobozhdentsi constituted the core of the Cadet (Con¬ 
stitutional-Democratic) party. p. 174 

1 ** January 9 —^for the events of January 9, 1905, see History of the 
C,P.S.U.(B.), Short Course, Moscow 1950, pp. 68-70. p. 176 

20 Khlestakov —the chief personage in Gogol’s comedy The Inspector- 

General —au unrestrained braggart and liar. p. 185 

21 Cadets—the Constitutional-Democratic Party, the principal bour¬ 
geois party in Russia, representing the liberal-monarchist 
bourgeoisie. It was formed in October 1905. Parading as demo¬ 
crats and calling themselves the party of *‘people*s freedom,” the 
Cadets tried to win the following of the peasantry. Their aim 
was to preserve tsarism in the form of a constitutional monarchy, 
and they subsequently became the party of the imperialist bour¬ 
geoisie. After the victory of the October Socialist Revolution, the 
Cadets organized counterrevolutionary conspiracies and revolts 
against the Soviet Republic. 

Bezzaglavtsi —from Bez Zaglavia (Without Title), a journal 
published in St. Petersburg in 1906 by a group of semi-Cadets 
(S. Prokopovich, E. Kuskova, V. Bogucharsky and others). 
Avowed followers of the revisionist wing of West-European 
Social-Democracy (Bernstein, etc.), they were opposed to the 
proletariat pursuing an independent class policy. Lenin called 
the Bezzaglavtsi pro-Menshevik Cadets or pro-Cadet Mensheviks. 

p. 188 

32 The Man in the Muffler —^the chief personage in a story by 
Chekhov bearing this title, typifying the narrow-minded philistine, 
who fears all innovations or initiative. p. 207 

28 The wisdom of gudgeons —^the reference is to the ''wise gudgeon” 
in one of the fables of the Russian satirist Saltykov-Shchedrin, 
typifying the timid, overcautious individual who leads a vegetating 
existence. p. 207 
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24 Labour congress —for an appraisal of the Menshevik idea of a 

“labour congress,” see History of the C.P.S.U^(B.)t Short Course, 
Moscow 1950, pp. 110-11. p. 214 

25 Octobrists, or Union of October Seventeenth—a counterrevolu¬ 
tionary party of the big industrial bourgeoisie and of the big 
landlords who ran their estates on capitalist lines; formed in 
November 1905. While professing to welcome the Manifesto of 
October 17, in which the tsar, frightened by the revolution, 
promised the people “civil liberties” and a constitution, the 
Octobrists unreservedly supported the tsarist government's home 
and foreign policy. The Octobrist leaders were Guchkov, a big 
industrialist, and Rodzyanko, owner of huge estates. p. 235 

26 Stotijpin —Chairman of the Council of Ministers, 1906-11; an 

ultrareactionary, representing the interests of the big landowners. 
Ilis name is associated with the suppression of the Russian 
revolution of 1905-07 and the period of brutal reaction that 
followed it. p. 235 

27 7'he coup d'itat of June 3, 1907 —on June 3, 1907, the Second 
Slate Duma was dissolved and a new law issued on the elec¬ 
tions to the Third State Duma. It was so drafted as to ensure 
a majority in the Duma to the landlords and capitalists. The 
tsarist government perfidiously violated its own Manifesto of 
October 17, 1905, abolished constitutional rights, and committed 
for trial and condemned to penal servitude the Social-Democratic 
group in the Second Duma. The coup d'dta-t of June the third 
signified a temporary victory for the counterrevolution, p. 235 

28 Molchalin is a character in Grilioyedov’s play Wit Works Woe — 

a careerist and lickspittle. p. 236 

29 Dubasov —the governor-general of Moscow who directed the sup¬ 
pression of the armed uprising of the Moscow workers in De¬ 
cember 1905. 

Stolypin —see Note 26. p. 240 

30 Balalaikin —a character in one of Saltykov-Shchedrin's satires; 
a liberal windbag, un-scrupulous adventurer and liar. 

Molchalin —sec Note 28. p. 240 

31 Lenin soon after this wrote his Materialism and Empirio-Criticism 
(published May 1909), in which he gave a devastating criticism 
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of Bogdanov and other revisionists and their philosophical mas¬ 
ters, Avenarius and Mach. Materialism and Empirio-Criticism is a 
defence of the theoretical foundations of Marxism—dialectical 
and tiistorical materialism—and a materialist generalization of 
everything important and essential acquired by science, and 
especially the natural sciences, in the period from Engels* death 
to the appearance of Lenin’s book—it is a guide for the theoret¬ 
ical training of the Bolshevik Party. p. 251 

32 “God-ftiiiVdmgf”—a religious-philosophical literary trend, hostile 
to Marxism, wliich in the period of Stolypin reaction arose among 
a section of the Party intellectuals who had broken with Marxism 
affer the defeat of the 1905-07 revolution. 

The “god-builders” (Lunacharsky, Bazarov, etc.) preached the 
foundation of a new, ‘‘socialist** religion, tried to reconcile 
Marxism with religion. Maxim Gorky at one time associated 
himself wifh thcin. A conference of the enlarged editorial board 
of Proletary (1909) condemned the “god-building** trend and 
declared in a special resolution that the Bolshevik faction dis¬ 
avowed “such distortions of scientific Socialism.*’ 

Lenin exposed the reactionary character of “god-building** in 
his Materialism and Empirio-Criticism and in letters he wrote 
to Gorky in February-April 1908 and November-December 1918. 

p. 282 

S3 Vcfr/ir—a collection of articles by N. Berdyaev, S. Bulgakov, 
P. Struve, M. Gershenzon and other representatives of the counter¬ 
revolutionary liberal bourgeoisie published in Moscow in the 
spring of 1909. In articles on the Russian intelligentsia these 
writers tried to discredit the revolutionary-democratic traditions 
of the best representatives of the Russian people, including 
V. G. Belinsky and N. G. Ghemyshevsky, vilified the revolutionary 
movement of 1905, and thanked the tsarist government for 
having, “with its bayonets and jails,** saved the bourgeoisie from 
“the. ire of the people.” The writers called upon the intelligentsia 
to servo the autocracy. p. 283 

84 Otzovism —^for an account of this trend and the Party’s fight 

against it, see History of the C.P-S.U,(E.), Short Course, Moscow 
1950, pp. 162-78. p. 299 

85 Zemsky Nachalnik —a rural official in tsarist Russia appointed 

from the landed nobility and exercising administrative and 
magisterial functions. p- 301 
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Liquidators —for an account of this trend and the Party’s fight 
against it, see History of the C.P.S.U.(B.), Short Course, Moscov' 
1950, pp. 162-96. p. 305 

37 The Zimmerwald Left group was formed by Lenin at the first 
conference of internationalist Socialists held in Zimmerwald, 
Switzerland, in the beginning of September 1915. Lenin described 
this conference as the “first step” in the development of the 
international movement against the war. The only correct and 
thoroughly consistent stand in the Zimmerwald Left group was 
taken by the Bolsheviks, headed by Lenin. There were also incon¬ 
sistent internationalists in the group. For a criticism of their 
mistakes, s(M! I.,enin’s article .“The Junius Pamphlet” (Collected 
Works, 4lh Russ, cd., Vol. 22, pp. 291-305) and J. V. Stalin’s 
letter on “Some Questions Concerning the History of Bolshevism” 
(Problems of Leninism, Moscow 1947, pp. 378-89). p. 349 

38 Chkheidze fraction —the Menshevik group in the Fourth Duma. 

p. 369 

39 Junius —pseudonym of Rosa Luxemburg. p. 373 

40 Pomyalousky^s stories —^the reference is to N. Pomyalovsky’s 

Sketches of Seminary Life in which this Russian writer exposed 
the absurd system of education and brutal customs which held 
sway in the Russian theological schools. p. 411 

41 The Kornilou affair —General Kornilov’s counterrevolutionary con¬ 

spiracy in August'Septemher 1917 (see History of the C.P.S.U.fB.J, 
Short Course, Moscow 1950, pp. 245-51). p. 422 

42 The All-Russian Democratic Conference, convened by the Men¬ 
sheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries for the purpose of stemming 
the rising tide of revolution, was held in Petrograd on September 
14 to 22 (September 27 to October 5), 1917. It was attended by 
representatives of the petty-bourgeois parties, the compromising 
Soviets, trade unions, zemstvos, commercial and industrial 
circles and military units. 

The conference set up a Preparliament (Provisional Council 
of the Republic), with the aid of which the Mensheviks and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries hoped to divert the country from the 
path of a Soviet revolution to the path of bourgeois constitutional 
development. The Central Committee of the Party of the Bol- 
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sheviks decided to boycott the Preparliament Only capitulators— 
Kamenev and Zinoviev—who were siriving to divert tlie prole¬ 
tariat from preparation for uprising, insisted on participation in 
the Preparliament. The Rolsheviks exposed the treacherous activ¬ 
ities of the Prcparliament and prepared the masses for the armed 
uprising. p. 424 

43 It was rejected hy parties —see V. I. Lenin, “Compromises” 
(Collected Works, 4lh Russ, cd., Vol. 25, pp. 282-87). p. 424 

44 Alexandrinsky Theatre —where the Democratic Conference was 
sitting. 

Peter and Paul Fortress —opposite the Winter Palace. In 
tsarist days it was a place of detention for revolutionaries, p. 427 

46 Nouaya Zhizn and Vperyod —Men.shcvik periodicals, Dyelo Naro~ 
da —a Socialist-Revolutionary paper. p. 43C 

46 Another article —this article was “The Heroes of the Berne Inter- 
national” (Collected Works, 4th Russ, cd., Vol. 29, pp. 362-70). 

p. 463 

47 Petrograd Soviet of Deputies —see V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 

4th Russ, ed., Vol. 29, pp. 1-7. p. 471 

48 The Berne yellow International of social-chauvinist and centrist 

parties was formed at a conference in Berne in February 1919 
with a view to resurrecting the Second International. Lenin 
criticizes the Berne International in “Tasks of the Third Inter- 
iiational” (Collected Works, 4th Russ, ed., Vol. 29, pp. 456-73) 
and other writings. p. 472 

49 The Battle of Sadowa (Bohemia) on July 3, I860, decided the 
outcome of the Austro-Prussian War in favour of Prussia, p. 476 
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